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Travel With Eagle Scout Wallace 
On The BOYS’ LIFE SPECIAL! 


AN 8 MONTHS’ TRIP—ONLY $1.00 


OW would you like to take an eight months’ trip that will include such places as 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, Asia, the South American Jungles, the Arctic regions! 
Suppose you could have riding with you, doing and showing thrilling things, such 

friendly heroes as Jim Morse, Johnnie Kelly, Roy Blakeley, the bunch from St: Jo’s School 
—a train full of fellows who would pack the whole eight months of the excursion with fun, 
adventure, thrills and valuable information, too. You can start now! Just hook up the 
engine. A dollar bill is the powerful old greenback locomotive that will start an eight ‘ 
How Boys’ Life months’ BOYS’ LIFE subscription (new or renewal) for you NOW. In the eight months’ 
copies you will find stories and articles and departments that will truly give you a wonder- 


Helped This ful world-wide trip in company with the heroes of BOYS’ LIFE pages. 


Advanced Scout 
Among the outstanding scouts who Let Dad In On It, Too 


are going along with Boys’ Lire, be- 





EAGLE SCOUT WALLACE 


cause they know from experience the If you will share your copies with Dad, you'll find that he, too, will want to be sure the order is sent ahead 
value of every month with the Boy of time so that no copies will be missed. Read and show Dad Wilbur Stone’s letter which follows: 


Scout’s Magazine, is Eagle Scout 
GENTLEMEN: 





Leon Wallace. Of him the “Kin- You really have no right to make Boys’ LIFE so good, 
neuma Messenger” says: as it’s hard on the fellow who can’t take it. Before I 
i made its acquaintance MOTHER READ HER MAGA- 


“Wj  aws ‘ > sche ZINES and DAD READ HIS, and I looked at the 
W ith the award of the Archery ictures or read short articles here and there. In fact, 
merit badge at the September Court [ didn't care for magazines at all, but since—I can read 
: > , nothing until I finish Boys’ Lire, and—I fight for it— 
of Honor, Eagle Scout — Wallace esate tat lessons oe get at iti but half the time Dad 
f Troop 26 became fof . s beats me to it made him admit Boys’ Lire had his 
of Troop at became — pt the — magazines skinned a mile and proved to him that THE 
advanced Boy Scouts in the world. METHOD USED BY “BOYS’ LIFE” TO TEACH 
i N ATU RE STUDIES AND GRAETEMANGHIE. Et 
5 afte » became a sco fallace ETERA, were WAY A 7 LS 
Soon a ter he became a cout, W illace i TERR aS MAKING KNOWLEDGE STICK IX 
subscribed for Boys’ Lire, and he YOUR BRAIN was concerned. 

Being Patrol Leader, Scribe and —— of a live 


eee regularly. M hy? He tells troop, a real Scout magazine appealed very strongly to 
you when he says: me, especially the department devoted to helps in earning 
. . merit badges. However, Dad thought his magazines 


cS > time ” — filled the bill as they cover so many subjects. Finally I 
From the time that I really began 68 aINED A COPY OF “BOYS LIFE” and p mone 
to understand Scouting, I have read it on his desk. I was afraid he wouldn't open it—I was 
wrong. He opened it and read it from start to finish 


Boys’ Lire. Although I did not before he laid it aside, I grinned as Dad looked up. 
alive + > , . ‘ Dad grinned. ou win,” he sai on't blame you 

t 
realize it then, I know now that for wanting that magazine. You're always trying to 


Boys’ Lire is as indispensable to make things. Boys’ Lire will teach you the correct way 
eee a ad “a to go about it." NOW DAD'S MY PAL because we 
Scouting as Scouting is to good have bully times discussing the stories and, Dad Snowe #1 

“iti7 shi hile it ie : things about nature that I never dreamed of until Boys 

citizenship. While it is a spur to [iP brought up the subject. BOYS WANT BOYS’ LIFE IN CAMP 
drive ahead to greater things, it Yours for (BOYS’) life. 
brings as well the opportunity for W 
relaxation and real enjoyment. Boys’ 
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Lire can accomplish more in its influ- 

ence in building character and citizen- A Valuable Treasure Secret 

ship, than any other magazine I ‘ , F ; 

roti bik in en Reali Here’s a valuable money secret for readers of “BOYS’ LIFE”—it’s this: four out of five boys 


subscribe because they borrow or run across a copy in some way. Usually it’s a chum’s copy. How 
many fellows have seen one num- 


~ All Aboard! This special rate is good for new scouts, old scouts, and for all boys! ber of “BOYS’ LIFE” through 


Pittenger’s words, page 52. 





you? Show them all! Just con- 
sider your dollar for eight monthly 
copies as an investment. You’ll 
call it one of the best investments 
you ever made. First, you get all 
the pleasure and profit of reading 
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AT'S A WARM, brit ny 
Mig) in May. The big clock 
- a on the side wall of the 
5 schoolroom shows the 
hour at two and goes 
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By The Cave Scout 


The Scout Cave 


I have watched a lot of sities fellows 
when they get to college. Many of them 
are naturally bright and clever and would 
make good in a big way if 

Well, they start out with a wonderful 
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Sanne 


burst of speed—seem to be making good in 








slowly and lazily. The 
droning voices of the class in geography, 
reciting in the corner, sound as though they 
were miles away. You try to keep your 
eyes on your history book, but they slowly 
turn to the open window and carry yoy 


When you undertake a task that you 
Know is worth your while, 


See It Through 
See it through! 


Let your slogan be “I can!” 


every way—class work, athletics, forensics. 
Hot stuff! Along toward spring they slow 
down, fall down and fizzle. Hot air! 

Very seldom do they make the grade at 
college, but occasionally one of them man- 
ages to “skin through someway” and finds 
himself trailing at the bottom of the list 











out across the green meadows of the valley See it through! Hold steadfastly to your plan, 
to the fringe of maples and elms that guard =~ Djon’t Jet anything intrude—do it up in | Demonstrate that you're a man! 
the flashing river. And you say to yourself, P tyl See it h! 

“Oh, shucks! What's the sense in all this * 7°P€r Sty"¢, it throug 

studying anyway! Why not take it easy? See it through! 


I can skin through someway.” 
Well, that’s a fair question. 
And here are a couple of fair answers: 
1. There can be no genuine pleasure 


If it’s harder than you planned 
Work the harder—show some sand! 
Give your best of head and hand! 
See it through! 


Even though you sometimes think 
That the job is rather small, 

See it through! 

Or that it might not matter if 


while some chap who attracted no atten- 
tion at all as a freshman, but who had the 
bulldog grip and never let go, graduates 
with scholastic honors, is president of his 
class and captain of the football team. 

This same habit follows these quitters 
into business life. They start out and make 
a whizz of a success for awhile. Then the 
monotony of doing the same kind of work 


















gained at the sacrifice of duty. 

2. The quitting habit dooms a boy to 
failure for life. 

How many of you boys here in the Cave 
to-day have ever skipped school? 

All right! Hands down! I couldn’t 
count ‘em anyway! Your best, 

Now, then, when you skipped, how many 
of you really enjoyed it? Oh, I thoughtso. —— 
Not a hand. I know how you felt. You 
started out bravely enough but somehow or other when 
you got to the river where you expected to have so much 
fun, your mind would go back to that schoolroom in 
spite of all you could do. You could see that empty 
seat as plainly as though you were in the room—and you 
could see all the kids looking at it and wondering what 
would happen to you when you did come back. You 
wondered, too, what Dad would say when he found it 
out. The river didn’t seem as bright as you expected 
it would, and the birds didn’t seem as friendly, and 
though you wouldn’t admit it even to your chum who 
had skipped with you, you were utterly miserable. I know 
and you can do your own guessing why I know. 





When some tempting thought suggests 
That you take a little rest, 

See it through! 

Consider it disgraceful to do other than 


It isn’t done at all, 
See it through! 
On your guard! 
A most serious mistake, 


See it through! 


ee 


But that’s just playing hookey and it really isn’t very 
serious—something like the measles, for a fellow seldom 
has more than one attack. 

And suppose you “ take it easy,” slow down and “‘skin 
through someway.” Is there any satisfaction in that? 
Doesn’t it leave a bad taste in your mouth all summer? 
Isn’t it true that the boy who gets the most fun out of his 
vacation is the one who finishes school with a clean record? 
Pleasures are best enjoyed when best earned. p 

But this isn’t the dangerous part about it. The boy 
who slacks up in that way runs a serious chance of ruining 
his whole future. He never learns the important lesson 


' of putting things through. 


Or you will make 


For your character's at stake! 


day after day gets the best of them and they 
begin to let things slide. Once on the to- 
boggan they go down faster and faster and 
soon comes the crash! 

Most of us boys think that school is im- 
portant because of the facts we get there 
out of books. Some subjects we are re- 
quired to study deal with facts we probably 
_ never will use when we have finished school. 
**What's the use of learning that kind of junk>’’ we say. 

But the big idea in getting an education is not to cram 
our heads full of facts. It is to learn how to solve problems. 
We soon find that “life is just one darned problem after an- 
other.” The better we have learned to solve them, the more 
successful we will be. A fellow can’t get anywhere in life if 
he gets only half-way through his problems. So if he gets 
that dangerous habit of quitting he is out of luck for keeps. 

Gee, fellows! We ought to see how important this is! 
Let's hop to it! Instead of slowing up let’s put on a little 
extra speed and finish out the school year with a clean, 
square record! Let’s see it through! 

THE CAVE SCOUT. 
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Scout Marching Song 


By Berton Braley 


We're a scouting troop that’s flown the coop 
For a rollicking, roving tramp; 

We're a bunch of boys who know the joys 
Of making a forest camp. 

We know the trail when stars are pale, 
Or by. the light of day, 

And our haversacks are on our backs, 
So let us be on our way 


Oh, we know the place where brook- trout race 
And the haunt of the beaver, too: 

And the secret ground where nuts are found, 
We'll show the spot to you. 

You'll learn to make a fire and bake 
A meal to fill your tum, 

And we'll make you a Scout beyond a doubt, 
So pick up your feet and come. 


From “Boy Scout Song Book,” 
Copyvight by C. C. Birchard Co. 
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By Frank Farrington 


Illustrated by Leslie Crump 








CHAPTER I 


BICYCLE RIDER 
WANTED 


“ERE he 


comes 
now!” 
A tall, 


slender fellow saun- 
tered.up to the group 
of boys in front of 
Hurdle’s drug store. 
His cap was on the 
back of his head, show- 
ing his red-brown hair, 
still wet from the 
brushing that had plas- 
tered it down in posi- 
tion. His freckled face 
was lighted by: a 
pleased grin’ which 
broadened as the boys 
shouted, ‘Here he 
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T’ll let you know later. 
Meantime you keep 
your ears open for 
what he is doing and 
say nothing about my 
doing anything.” 

In _ scarcely more 
than a week Broad- 
neck began to. adver- 
tise the big endurance 
run for the Cataract 
bicycle. It- was to 
start on Monday, the 
14th, and was to cover 
about 600 miles of all 
sorts of roads. Tom 
McBride, the best rid- 
er in Oakville, so the 
advertisement said, 
was to make the run 
against time, with the 
expectation of cutting 
it down to five days. 
The bicycle was to be 





comes now. 

It was Tom Mc- 
Bride who that after- 
noon had won the bicycle road race, representing Oakville 
High School in the Interscholastic meet, and become the 
richer by a large silver cup and an even larger portion of satis- 
faction. 

One of the boys in the group held in his hands an open news- 
paper from which he was reading while the rest listened or 
looked over his shoulder. 

“Here’s your chance, Tom,” called the boy with the news- 
paper. “ Here’s Broadneck’s Sporting Goods Store advertising 
for a bicycle rider to ride a Cataract bicycle a six-days’ road 
test. You’re the best rider in town and you ride a Cataract. 
Why don’t you go right.up and see Broadneck?” 

The boys were almost unanimous in agreeing with the news- 
paper reader. I say “almost” because there was one fellow 
who said nothing. His silence was not noticed, nor was his 
lack of enthusiasm over Tom’s success in the day’s road race. 
This one exception was Spike Flynn, who had no liking for 
Tom. He was a rough chap, short of figure and dark of coun- 
tenance. He was unpopular and usually not noticed by Tom 
and his friends. He secretly nursed a grudge against Tom for 
having beaten him in a race. Spike had tried to beat out Tom 
in the trial race to gain the right to represent the school in the 
Interscholastic, but Tom had won, though perhaps by a nar- 
rower margin than most of Tom’s friends admitted, for he was 
a popular winner. 

Spike slipped away from the group that was soon making its 
way up the street: toward Broadneck’s. 

Old Simon Broadneck had been in business in Oakville for 
many years and he had always had the best of the local business 
in sporting goods. He carried the best Jines and he treated the 
boys well and was an up-to-date merchant in every sense of the 
word. In advertising for a bicycle rider to ride a Cataract 
bicycle for six days in an endurance road test, he was working 
out a new advertising plan he and the manufacturer felt would 
be a valuable business promoter. 


NEW sporting goods store had recently been opened in 

town. A young man from outside, P.. K. Quigley, had 
come in, announcing that he would operate a sporting goods 
store that would be much more modern than the one already 
there. This newcomer had made boasts that he would soon 
have Broadneck on the run, that Broadneck was old and a back 
number, and that the town needed a live young fellow to 
handle that trade. He promised to give them new methods, 
new lines, and lots of competition in prices. 

In spite of his boasts and possible expectations, Quigley. had 
not thus far accomplished much except to cut some prices. 
It was evident that old Simon Broadneck was wide awake and 
ready to meet competition. And since Quigley was boosting 
the Airline bicycle, known to Simon to be less reliable and a 
little lower in grade than the Cataract, Simon decided to put 
over something big for the Cataract. Hence his advertisement. 

He was going to show the public what a Cataract bicycle 
would do, how it would stand up in use and what speed could 
be made with it. Already he had the lead on Quigley, for Tom 
had won on a Cataract when in competition with Spike Flynn 
mounted on an Airline. 

“Here’s your: six day bicycle rider, Mr. Broadneck,’’ 
announced Tom’s friends. “He’s a prize winner and he rides 
a Cataract. Give him the job and we’ll back him on any kind 
of a trip against all comers.” 

Broadneck grinned. He liked the young fellows and he was 
always their friend and always ready to help their plans. 

“T guess I might do worse than hire Tom if he wants to be 
hired. How about it, Tom?” 
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A great crowd was on hand for McBride’s start at twelve o’clock 


“School’s about finished and I’d like to get something 
to do to make some money,”’ said Tom. 

“Come into the office, then, and let’s talk it over,’’ pro- 
posed Simon. “T’ll tell you what I have in my mind.” 

“We recommend him,” ‘said the boys, starting to leave. 
“You hire Tom and we’ll all ride Cataracts.” 

As an outcome of the conference, it was agreed that Tom was 
to be properly paid for riding six hundred miles over such a 
route a& Broadneck should pick out, with the understanding 
that the ride was to be made in the time between Monday 
noon and Saturday noon—only five days in reality—and that 
Tom was to have a bonus of ten dollars for every hour he re- 
duced the time, that is for every hour earlier than Saturday 
noon that he completed the run, with a maximum bonus of 
$100. That meant that if he finished by 2 a. m. Saturday, he 
would get the maximum bonus, in addition to a very satisfac- 
tory payment to be made as a lump price for the run. 

Making only the reservation that he must consult his father 
before closing the agreement, Tom left, with everything 
arranged except the routing of the run. “It won’t be an easy 
trip,” said Broadneck. “I want to give you some roads that 
will try out the stuff that’s in the Cataract, but I want to 
make most of it road that will let you make fast time.” 

“You pick out the roads and I'll ride ’em,” said Tom. 
“Father will let me do it, I’m sure.” 


PIKE FLYNN made straight for Quigley’s store. He 

found Quigley at his desk. 

“Hello, Flynn,” said the new sporting goods dealer. “I 
thought you said if I’d let you have that Airline cheaper, you’d 
agree to trim young McBride.” 

“T’d have trimmed him if I’d been in that race to-day, 
believe me,” said Spike. “But he got me in the preliminary. 
That’s what I’m here about now. Seen old Broadneck’s ad 
for a rider‘to make an endurance run?” ; 

“T saw it. What’s the old geezer expect to make out of 
that?” 

“He needn’t make anything out of it.if you don’t let him. 
He'll get a lot of advertising out of it if it works right. And 
if you don’t get on the job and put the kibosh on his plan, he’ll 
get all the bicycle and sporting goods business in Oakville. 
Want to know. how you can get ahead of him?” 

“T’m listening,” said Quigley. ‘“You’re such a bright 
youth, you tell me.” 

“Don’t let him have it all his own way. Put on an endur- 
ance run of your own right alongside of his. Wait tillehe an- 
nounces his route. Then you give me a chance and I'll ride 
that run, starting out when McBride starts, and I’ll beat him 
back and guarantee to:bring in my bicycle in better condition 
than his Cataract. He’ll get paid well for the ride, but all I 
ask is expenses and a new wheel to ride.” 

“And if you don’t trim him, the joke is on me, and Broad- 
neck will have a good deal better advertising out of it than if 
I leave him alone. I ain’t so sure you can outride that Mc- 
Bride boy.” 

“Well, I haven’t got the proof in my pocket, but the only 
time we raced was in that try-out for the road race and he 
beat me only half a minute on twenty miles and I lost that 
at least twice by a little hard luck in traffic where he slipped 
through without any delay. If our luck had been changed, 
I'd have beaten him easy. Ask Bill Chase, who was checking 
us at the ten mile turn if I didn’t get tied up there when three 
automobiles pocketed me.”’ 

“T’'ll think over your plan, Flynn,” agreed Quigley. “T'll 
admit I’d like to put something over on old Broadneck and 


taken from regular 
stock and inspected by 
a committee which 
would inspect it again at the end of the run and note its con- 
dition then. No new parts were to be added during the trip 
unless necessary to replace breakage, and a report was to be 
made public of all such replacements. 

The route was to cover macadam roads for the larger 
part of the way, but it would include many miles over 
known rough roads where conditions would be trying to the 
machine. 

The rider was to be checked by sporting goods dealers in 
pivotal towns along the way in order that there would be no 
question of the trip having been made. This was not due to 
any distrust of Tom, but to Broadneck’s insistence that it must 
be impossible for anyone to make a claim afterward that there 
had been any crooked work. 


ONDAY, the 14th, approached, and in the paper 

of the 13th there appeared a half page advertisement 
of Quigley’s store, announcing that. just. an- hour behind 
McBride and his Cataract, ‘Spike Flynn would start on an 
Airline bicycle, to make the same run and do it in less time and 
with less evidence of wear on the machine. In other words, 
this made the endurance run into a race in which Quigley was 
practically staking his business reputation and that of the 
Airline bicycle on Flynn’s ability to beat McBride in the long 
ride. 

It would be idle to say that Quigley’s advertisement did not 
arouse interest and create excitement. Even Broadneck was 
a little dismayed over the possibility of his rider coming back 
second best. 

“Tt: isn’t that I’m afraid you can’t beat Flynn,’ he told 
Tom, “but I’m afraid they’ll put over some crooked deal on 
you and beat you unfairly. I wouldn’t_put.it past Flynn, or 
Quigley either, to cheat. They say Flynn will be checked by 
the same stores that check you, but I’m going to see that he is 
pretty well watched on the road besides that.. I’m after:pro- 
tection and a square deal. You.’phone me, wherever you are, 
if you find out about anything queer connected with Flynn’s 
riding.” 

“Flynn has told some of :the fellows that he’s going to 
put it over on me and they’re afraid he'll crowd me off 
the road somewhere, but. don’t you. worry, Mr. Broad- 
neck. Spike is bad enough, but I don’t look for him. to 
play me any dirty tricks like that. Anyway, I ain’t afraid 
of him.” 

In the forenoon of Monday, the 14th, rain began to fall, 
but in spite of ‘the wet weather, a great. crowd was on 
hand for McBride’s start. at twelve.o’clock. His bicycle 
was a new one: that he had been riding for a few days 
to get the adjustments right and the nuts set tight. «His 
baggage was in a compact roll on the handle-bars. In the 
center of the frame was fastened a tin:sign on which was 
painted, “600 Mi.. Cataract. Endurance. Run.” Tom wore 
khaki over. which, for wet weather, he had a rubber poncho 
and a rubber hat. 

He did not see, and no one gave any thought to, a little group 
standing under the awning of Quigley’s store, half a block from 
the starting mark. In this. group’ were Quigley and two 
strangers, whom he addressed as “Nick” and “Gimp.” With 
them were Spike, all ready for his start, and “Tricky” John- 
son, his pal, who was to shove him off. 

No outsider could have overheard the low voiced conversa- 
tion carried on by this group as they watched Tom start, but 
one might have caught a suspicious remark by Quigley as he 
entered the store: “Leave it to us, Spike. We'll bring you in 
a winner.” 








CHAPTER II 


THE END OF A TRAIL 
HE crowd that saw Tom start off in the rain, waited around 
until one o'clock in order to see the second rider off. There 
was none of the popular acclaim over Flynn’s start from in 
front of Quigley’s store that there had been over Tom’s get- 
away. Flynn himself seemed to note the difference in’ the 
feeling toward him, and it intensified his determination to win. 

Flynn’s bicycle, like Tom’s, bore a sign, imprinted, “600 
Mi. Airline Endurance Run.’’ When he had gone down the 
street, looking much like Tom and wearing a similar outfit, 
the water spurting from his rear wheel as he flew over the wet 
concrete, the crowd slowly dispersed and men and boys went 
their various ways, discussing the merits of the two riders. 

All admitted that Spike Flynn had set off at the faster pace. 
Tom had started more like a rider with a long run ahead, Flynn 
more like a rider with someone to catch. And that represented 
very well the riders’ attitudes, though Tom had no idea of 
letting Flynn lead him at any stage of the run. 

As Tom reached the open road outside of Oakville, he grad- 
ually warmed up to his work and he was soon spinning along 
at a good pace over the state highway. His poncho kept the 
rain from him, and detachable, light rubber guards kept the 
water of the road from wetting his legs and back. He was as 
comfortable as a bicycle rider may be in such wet going. He 
stuck to a steady five-minute clip, twelve miles per hour, and 
he felt a real enjoyment in the ride. 

He had soaked the chain of his bicycle in oil and greased it 
well to keep out the water, preparing especially for wet roads. 
So much oil lubrication on a dry road would have meant a rapid 
accumulation of dust and soon a hard working chain. On the 
other hand, had he left the chain lubricated as for a dry road, 
with little oil and that in the joints, but with plenty of graph- 
ite, the lubrication would have been gone in a short time and 
his chain would have begun to tighten, mounting the teeth of 
the sprocket wheels, and this might have ended in a broken 
chain or worse trouble. It certainly would have made ex- 
tremely hard pushing. 

Tom had studied all the information he could get about the 
route and he had set a schedule of one hundred and fifty miles per 
day, inorder to allow for some loss of timein case of bad weather. 

He stopped several times at garages where he squirted 
heavy lubricating oil on his chain, and he 


was pulled as tight as a drum-head. .He opened his tool-kit hur- 
riedly and pulled out a wrench to loosen the chain again, as Tom 
passed him. “Oil it, Spike, oil it!” shouted Tom as he went by. 

Spike hesitated, looked after Tom, whose bicycle was run- 
ning easily and smoothly, the chain sagging loose enough to 
make it run with a minimum of friction. He jerked out his oil 
can and squirted the oil freely over the length of the chain and 
on the sprocket wheels. He raised the rear wheel and spun the 
cranks and the chain slipped down into place, too loose now 
because of the unnecessary loosening it had received. 

“Look at the thing now!” ejaculated Spike. He took his 
wrench and tightened the chain properly and soon he was off 
after Tom again, wondering just a little at the other having 
given the tip he might have kept to himself. “He must have 
thought he’d slip away from me while I was oiling up and 
fixing the chain. I’ll go get him now. I’m after you, my boy, 
and I’m going to pass you before I stop for any supper to-night.” 


HE race was on! Tom already had nearly half a mile lead, 
gained by a stiff pace while Spike worked. He came into 
the little village of Spokegap at a speed that made pedestrians 
stop and look at the placarded bicycle as it whizzed by and 
disappeared around the corner leading out toward Park City 
where Tom hoped to spend the night, a good 80 miles from 
Oakville, and making a big enough mileage for the first day so 
he would really be ahead of the average he had set for himself. 
Just around the corner, as Tom swung down this side street, 
speeding up in sight of a long stretch of smooth road ahead, he 
saw a man in uniform, apparently a policeman, step out into 
the street. As Tom approached this man put up his hand in 
warning. When the rider slowed down, the officer said, 
“You'll have to stop. You’ve been exceeding the speed limit. 
The police justice’s office is right in here. Get off and come in.” 
Aspeed limit, enforced to the extent of compelling bicyclists to 
go slower than automobiles on a quiet village street, was a new 
idea to Tom, but he saw nothing to do but to go with the man. 
As they went in the door Tom saw his rival whizz past with- 
out a glance toward him. The officer also noticed the passing 
rider and Tom suggested, ‘He’s moving right along, going 
faster than I was, isn’t he?” This elicited no reply. 

Tom was let off with a warning and an explanation that the 
old bicycle ordinances of the town, made years before in the 
days when bicycling was a fad, were being enforced again. 
The whole proceeding looked suspicious to Tom, but the delay 
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was not long enough to make it worth his while to stop to 
enter a complaint or to investigate. 

He knew Spike was ahead of him and he shot off down the 
road at top speed, his minc. troubled with the thought that the 
police justice had not seemed like a real official. 

“T don’t believe that man was a policeman either,” he said 
to himself. ‘He had brass buttons and all that, but there 
wasn’t anything to show he was a real officer. He might have 
been a railroad hand or a street car conductor.” 

So far his road had been all macadam or concrete, but in 
another mile he came to the end of the state road and found 
himself on a piece of slippery, muddy dirt road, where he slid 
and skidded around in spite of all he could do. 

“No use trying to hurry here,’’ he thought, as he looked at 
the tracks of another bicycle that had preceded him. ‘“‘Spike’s 
ahead, but he can’t be far ahead.” 

He took the middle of the road where there was no rut and, 
rough as it was, and muddy, he plugged right along through it 
all, swash, swish, splash. Tom knew how to ride in the mud 
and he kept doggedly at it, watching for every opportunity to 
jump over onto the sod beside the road, where for a hundred 
yards there might be a foot path over which he could make 
good time. Fora long distance at one point there was a smooth 
meadow beside the road, and he found the going there on the 
grass better than in the road. At another point there was a 
roadway through a cornfield, where there had been no travel 
since the rain began, and the track was hard and made fair 
riding. Tom seized all these little chances to make better time 
more easily. 

It was when he came back into the road from the cornfield 
that he found Spike’s tracks missing. They were visible at the 
point where he went into the field, but when he came back 
they.were not to be seen. He did not notice this at first, and 
when it came to his attention, he hated to go back and find 
where the tracks ended, but he decided to do so.. There was no 
place where Spike could have hidden had he wanted to. Back 
Tom rode in the highway mud until he found the ending of 
Flynn’s track. It ended abruptly. There were not even foot- 
prints to show that he had dismounted. The track stopped 
and that was all there was to it. ’ 


CHAPTER III 


TWO EARLY BIRDS 





checked at a sporting goods store in one town. 
He made no attempt at fast riding. The 
road was not fit for it, and he was satisfied 
to keep going at an average of 12 miles an 
hour. 

The rain was over by 5 o’clock and the clouds 
were breaking away, but the road was as wet as 
ever, the wheels still throwing enough water to 
keep the chain and sprockets splashed. 





YM stopped just after passing a sharp 

bend in the road to get out his oil can once 
more, and to roll up his poncho and put it on 
his handle-bars. He could not see back along 
the road and he was not prepared for the ap- 
pearance of Spike Flynn at that moment. But 
there was a swish of water on the road and 
Spike came flying around the turn, swerved 
a little as his surprised eyes saw Tom on the 
road strapping his poncho in position. He 
gave no audible response to Tom’s “See you 
later,”’ as he went by. 

There was a creaking sound to Flynn’s 
mount that struck Tom’s ear and he smiled 
just a little as he heard it and saw that in spite 
of his competitor’s speed, his wheel was run- 
ning hard. He was making his speed only 
by exceptional effort. 

Spike had not taken the trouble to put on 
his wheel any kind of protection against flying 
mud and water from his wheels and both of 
them were throwing a stream, and the sand and 
water getting into his chain were causing it, to 
ride higher and tighter on the sprocket teeth. 
Twice Flynn had taken time to loosen the chain 
by readjusting the wheel, because he must, the 
chain having tightened until he could scarcely 
drive the machine. And he had not yet 
reached the end of his troubles. 

Tom mounted as soon as he fastened his 
poncho in place‘and set off at increased speed 
after Flynn, who had already passed out of 
sight. On the first straight stretch of road, he 
saw him laboring along ahead. 

“The sooner he fixes that chain, the sooner 
he’ll get out of trouble,”’ thought Tom. “There. 
I knew it!” Flynn had stopped and was look- 
ing over his chain, trying it with his hand. 
“The poor boob’s chain has tightened up until 
it won’t run. Doesn’t he know any more than 








- E MUST have been picked up by an air- 
ship,” said Tom to himself as he looked 
at the tracks of Spike’s bicycle and saw how 
they ended abruptly in the mud. “That’s the 
nearest to a disappearance I ever saw.” 

He cast his eyes over the surrounding coun- 
try, but there was no place near where a boy 
and a bicycle might hide. 

It was the surface of the road that afforded 
the only chance for determining where Spike 
had gone and Tom inspected that carefully, 
then rode away, making the best time he could 
over the muddy road, until he came to the 
beginning of another stretch of macadam where 
he cleaned the mud from his chain, oiled’ it 
again and went on at a fast pace. 

He saw nothing of Spike when he rolled into 
Park City just at dark, his cyclometer register- 
ing 80 miles. He knew his competitor had 
stolen a march on him and was somewhere 
ahead. 

Tom sought the telephone and when he got 
Simon Broadneck on the wire told him what 
had happened. 

“T’ve made Park City all right, eighty miles, 
but it was a hard pull and the dirt road was 
fierce. I’m ahead of my schedule, but Flynn 
is ahead of me and what’s worse, I don’t know 
how much ahead or where he is, but I’m sure 
there is something crooked about it.” 

He then explained the incidents on the road 
and gave his own idea of what Flynn had done. 

“You’ve guessed it,” said Broadneck. “I 
can just figure it all out from what you have 
told me. Somebody has started out ahead of 
Flynn this morning with a car and fixed up 
a fake arrest for you because there aren’t any 
police in Spokegap. They fooled you to delay 
you and let Spike go by, and after he got by, 
they let you go. Then they followed you up 
and passed you in their car and came up with 
Spike and there his track ended because he 
probably got right on the running board of the 
car and picked up his bicycle and rode on with 
them.” 

“That’s about the way I had it figured out, 
Mr. Broadneck. At least a car passed me that 
might have been those fellows. What can I 
do?” 

“You just ride your best. Beat him out any 
way that’s fair and square, and I’ll see about 








that about handling a bicycle?” 
Spike saw Tom coming up at a flying pace, 
but he could not mount and go on. His chain 


The motorman thundered upon the trestle with brakes set, in the endeavor to bring the car to a 


slop in lime to save the rider ahead 





getting him located and watched closely. He's 
(Continued on page 33) 
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are no stores or farms to get supplies 

from. Everything must be packed along: 
shelter, bedding, food and all. We are to spend 
three days and two nights in the open. The 
materials for seven meals must be taken with 
us, and the utensils to cook them in. 

Hard work in the open air (and that’s what 
hiking is) can not be done on mere picnic lunches. 
It calls for three hot and hearty meals a day. 

Everybody who has ever done any marching 
despises a big pack and a heavy one. The 
motto is “Go light.”” Cut the equipment down 
to what you really must have to keep up strength 
and spirits: plenty of good food and sound sleep 
o’ nights. Jt does not pay to go too light on those 
things. 

Soldiers operating far from camp sometimes 
have to subsist on hardtack and coffee, “bully- 
beef” and “‘goldfish.” But they don’t do it for 
fun. They have been known to rob henroosts 
at such times. 

Sailors of the olden time went for months and 
months, all over the seven seas, on a diet of 
lobscouse and slumgullion, salt horse, dunderfunk 
and skilligalee. (You don’t know what those 
words mean, Johnny Jones! My _ goodness! 
where were you fotch up? Go to the land- 
lubbers’ lexicon, thou numbskull! Get thee to 
the unabridged dictionary, and dig ’em out.) 

Well, those hardy old salts sometimes would 
mutiny; and nearly every case of mutiny I ever 
read of was due to bad grub. 

We don’t want to encourage chicken stealing 
or mutiny among the Boy Scouts. So let’s 
feed ’em well. 

If we were buying supplies at a big city out- 
fitting shop we might find there some wonderful 
patent grub that had been simmered down, 
desiccated, mummified and shrunk till the orig- 
inal twenty-pound cubic foot had been reduced 
to perhaps a one-pound chunk the size of ‘your 
fist. But let us not worry over what we miss by 
that. I have sad memories of tabloid dinners. 
Some of them were tasteless, and others I can 
taste yet. 

There are a few, very few, concentrated foods 
that are good—that is, good for special service. 
Admiral Peary made his Arctic expeditions on 
a daily ration of one pound of pemmican, one 
pound of hardtack, four ounces of condensed 
milk and half an ounce of compressed tea: 
about two and a quarter pounds of food per 
man per day, besides the weight of the tin con- 
tainers. An admirable ration for explorers in 
the Arctics; but who could use it down here in 
summer? And the pemmican I once bought 
from a New York outfitter cost me $1.40 a 
pound, pre-war price. 

Well, let’s see what we can get right here at 
Smith’s corner grocery. 

First, the staff of life: bread. The baker’s 
loaf is bulky. Pound for pound, it does not 
go as far as hardtack or flour. But it isa mighty 
good thing to have for the first few meals. We 
can find room for one loaf per man. Some self-raising flour 
for flapjacks, and some rice, will serve for the rest of the trip. 
I am omitting other cereals from this list merely because we 
can’t try everything in a three days’ trip, and I want to show 
how to use some good foods that have no directions for cooking 
printed on the package. 

Second, butter. It is the concentrated food. Bread and 
butter make a good snack by themselves; but leave out the 
butter and you have—dark cell diet. Pack the butter in pry- 
up tins; then if it melts, let it melt. Cool it in the spring, 
when you reach camp, or in running water, or in a hole in the 
ground. 

Third, jam. It is another form of concentrated nourish- 
ment that is wholesome and makes the ration go. Mother 
may have misgivings about the mess that Son will produce in 
his frying pan, but Mother is sure that Son knows exactly 
what to do with bread and butter and jam. Pack the jam, 
too, in pry-up tins. These tins, by the way, are hard to find 
on sale in small quantities. The Department of Scout 
Supplies ought to keep them in stock, of various sizes, as 
many dealers do, and a few of them should be included 
with every cooking kit. 

Fourth, cured meat. We can’t carry fresh meat on a hike. 
We might take along sore roast chicken, roast beef or boiled 
ham, if preparation had been made in advance; but here 
We are supposed to be off on the spur of the moment, with just 
What Smith’s grocery can supply. Wrap and tie up your 
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UPPOSE we are going for a hike in the 
big woods or waste lands, where there 





By Horace AKephart 


Horace Kephart is an authority on camping. Few 
men have attained the National recognition as expert 
campers that he has attained. His books are authori- 
tative and accepted as the last word on the subject of 
how to live in the woods. 
series of two articles for BOYS’ LIFE that 
highly interesting to Scout campers. 
and the second will appear in the June issue. 


bacon and. ham in waxed paper, such as creamery butter 
is wrapped in. Do the. same with dried beef; for a small 
tumbler of sliced beef is 314 ounces meat and 614 ounces glass 
—and you can’t eat the glass. Corned beef and salmon will 
stay in their cans. 

Fifth, evaporated milk. Milk is a very concentrated and 
necessary food item, useful in cooking, as well as for cocoa 
and by itself. Get the smallest. cans, so there will be no 
partly emptied ones to mess with on the march (thoygh you 
can close the two punched holes with adhesive plaster, after 
wiping the surface perfectly dry). 

Sixth, cheese. Enough for one meal, for variety’s sake. 
Wrap in waxed paper. 

Seventh, vegetables. You could save a lot of weight here 
by using dehydrated vegetables. But Smith does not keep 
them. Well, let’s have some real potatoes and onions: they 
pay for their freight, taste better than dehydrated ones, and 
can be used in lots of ways that the others can not—fried, 
baked in the ashes, and so on. 

Canned tomatoes, corn, peas, and the like, are out of the 
question. They are mostly water—and the best flavored 
water that ever came in cans weighs a pound to the actual 
ounce after you’ve carried it all day. 

But canned baked beans are something else. They are 
mostly solid nourishment; so the can pays its freight. You 
could not bake beans in camp without a bulky heavy pot, and 
then you could only have them for breakfast, on a march- 


Mr. Kephart has written a 
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ing trip, because it takes all night to cook them. 
But canned beans may be heated in a jiffy in 
the frying pan, or in boiling water with the can 
unopened. 

It is the same way with canned spaghetti— 
no oven needed. Experiment at home with 
difierent brands till you find the kind you like 
best: they differ a great deal. I prefer Heinz or 
Purity Cross. This precaution holds good for 
all other canned groceries, even baked beans. 

I spoke of tin cans that pay their freight, 
and others that do not. For instance, you 
might think of sardines as an item in the march- 
ing ration; but consider the tin: it weighs from 
half as much to fully as much as the fish and oil 
contained. On the other hand, Miss North's 
jams, put up in enamel-lined tins, run fourteen 
ounces of jam to two ounces of tin can. 

Eighth, fruits. Stewed fruit is needed in the 
ration for the sake of the acid, and to correct the 
clogging tendency of concentrated foods. De- 
hydrated fruits are hest, but plain dried ones 
will do. They should be soaked overnight in 
cold water before’ using. That makes them 
“plump up”; then they stew quickly and are 
tender and better flavored than if put to stew 
without soaking. A few lemons will be needed 
for the Russian tea I am going to brag about. 

Ninth, beverages. Parents and physicians 
differ among themselves about coffee and tea 
for growing boys. I assume that we will use 
cocoa for breakfast and supper, and my sort of 
tea.in the middle of the day. 

Tenth, condiments. Just sugar, salt and pep- 
per. Fresh air and exercise supply all the rest. 





O WE have picked out our food materials; 

but how much shall we get of each item? It 
depends on the menus, and these may vary a 
great deal, even with the simple materials here 
listed. I am a firm believer in variety for the 
campers’ bill of fare. Here is just one example: 
seven meals, and no two alike. 


FIRST DAY 
(Breakfast at home) 


Dinner Supper 
Fried Ham Meat Stew 
Spaghetti B. B. J. 
Bread, Butter, Jam Cheese 
Tea Cocoa 
SECOND DAY 

Breakfast Dinner 
Fried Bacon Corned Beef 
Baked Potatoes Fritters 
Stewed Apples Flapjacks 
Toast, Cocoa Tea 


Supper 
Dried Beef 
Rice and Beef Gravy 
Cocoa 


will be 


THIRD DAY 


Dinner 
Creamed Salmon 
Baked Beans 
Leftovers (?) 
Tea 


Breakfast 
Fried Bacon 
Potatoes and Onions Hashed 
Stewed Apricots 
Flapjacks, Cocoa 
(Supper at home) 


Recipes for these dishes will be given in the next article. 

In planning this menu I have had in mind actual field condi- 
tions. The dishes are simple for you to prepare. None of 
them, except the baked potatoes, take more than half an hour 
to cook, from the time the water boils. They can be cooked 
with only a few utensils that are small enough and light enough 
for back packing. 

The amount of each food item listed below is ample. The 
total foots up 914 pounds per boy, for the three days’ trip, 
including the weight of tins. Seems quite a load? Well, it 
grows less from meal to meal. But why so many items? 
Couldn’t the list be simplified? Of course it could, but the 
total weight would be about the same. It is my purpose here 
to show how a pleasant variety in the camp menu cz«. be had, 
even with marching rations ang with materials that can be 
bought at any common grocery. Also, it is well to teach the 
readers as many ways of handling the marching rations as can 
be shown on so short a trip. 

(Concluded on page 41) 



















































































LD Man McGee, town marshal, might have his 
political enemies—those of the other faction who 
sought to control the office—but no one everaccused 


him of lack of nerve. Until recent years he had 
had occasion to show his courage frequently. But Arizona was 
changing, and so was Blaze McGee, as attested by thinning 
gray hairs and a tinge of rheumatism. We see him hunched up 
at his desk reading a telegram from Deming: 


BARLOW IS MAN KNOWN AS MAGDALENA JOE 
DANGEROUS GUNMAN WANTED FOR MURDER 
WILL KILL RATHER THAN SUBMIT TO ARREST 


The marshal’s languid unconcern vanished. His gaunt 
frame became tense, and he sat stiffly upright in the creaking 
swivel chair in his ten-by-twelve office adjoining the town 
jail. 

“Tt’s no surprise to me. I had that bootlegger’s measure the 
minute I laid eyes onto him.” 

He read the telegram a second time, folded it, and tucked it 
carefully into his hip-pocket. He did not want the contents 
generally known in Mesa just yet. 

He walked to the doorway and surveyed the plank bench 
under the cottonwoods. None of the usual crowd of midday 
siesta loungers was in sight. Under the blazing Arizona sun 
there were a half-dozen steeds at the hitching rack. Mesa’s 
unoccupied populace was in the Mad Coyote drinking em- 
porium. 

“ Barlow, alias Magdalena Joe, ain’t lackin’ none for pat- 
ronage,” the marshal mused, hitching at his belt. ‘Some- 
thin’s got to be done.” 

With that he walked into the street, where frame and adobe 
buildings sagged as if slumbering in the eternal glare. Mesa 
was not a new town. Heat waves tormented the eye. It was 
one of those days when Mesa closed the doors tightly to keep 
cool. 

Barlow’s drink dispensary occupied the corner. In days gone 
by, within the long barroom, had been fought gun duels in- 
numerable. Cattlemen, rustlers, gamblers, Mexican smugglers 
had come and gone through those swinging-doors. Musty 
with age, the saloon had succumbed finally to the great 
drouth. “Lager” and “Steam Beer’ had bleached out 
completely from the wooden sign over the door. Then came 
Barlow. 

Now the interior belied the sepulchral appearance of the 
innocent old mud exterior. On this particular boiling after- 
noon it was a very busy place. The new proprietor, from 
somewhere down the border, had let word travel that the most 
satisfying “‘soft’’ drinks in Arizona were to be obtained at the 
old Mad Coyote. 

Patronage of the place jumped from zero to Mesa tempera- 
ture overnight. The border town began to take on new im- 
portance to outlying mines and ranges. 
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Frame and adobe buildings sagged as if with the heat 





By Mortin Parker 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


ROM his office across the street, Marshal “‘ Blaze’? McGee 

had blinked knowingly more than once and perceived much 
through half-closed, wrinkled lids. Then came the marshal’s 
wire to Deming. 

When word came that Barlow was Magdalena Joe, gunman, 
killer of a number of men, it stirred a different sort of interest 
in Blaze McGee than bootlegging had done. 

The marshal was not so young as he once was; he was past 
seventy now. Years had elapsed since he had thrown down a 
gun on a bad man. That: type of lawbreaker was almost 
extinct, even in Arizona. McGee examined his six-shooter. 
He knew his eye was not so keen as formerly; and his 
hand and wrist, once matchless in their dexterity, 
had certainly lost much of their old-time speed. 
Yet it never occurred to Blaze McGee to seek rein- 
forcements before facing Magdalena Joe. There 
was still pride in the reputation of years; and there 
was confidence that he could give a fair account of 
himself in an encounter with the worst. He gave 
the thing no other thought than that it was a job 
for him to do. 

His gaunt frame transformed into an alert, 
taut figure; McGee strode across the street, a 
little more stiffly than when he 
had taken Red Butcher alive in 
the same saloon ten years be- 
fore. Close to his right hand 
hung the scuffed holster con- 
taining his old _ stag-handled 
.45- 

“Going to raid the Mad 
Coyote?” asked Postmaster 
Max Zork, a fat, florid man, 
halting the marshal midway 
across the corner. With that 
official was Banker Morehouse, 
his political confederate. 

“Tt’s time the Mad Coyote 
was closed up and this law- 
breaking stopped,” put in the 
banker. There was an insinua- 
tion in his tone. 

The marshal eyed the two 
men coldly. 

“You two ready to swear out 
complaints?” he asked, know- 
ing well the answer. 


laze Mc 


“Not my friend!” rasped the saloon man 
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“Well, no,” the postmaster replied, coughing. “But we pay 
peace officers i 

“Tell it to the dry agents,” cut in McGee, impatiently. 
“Tf it’ll do you any good to know it, I’ll say that\I’m on my 
way now to arrest the proprietor of the Mad Coyote.” 

“Eh? What charge?” asked the postmaster. 

“Murder.” 

Without waiting to say or hear more the marshal walked 
briskly to the drink emporium, swung open the doors and 
entered. 





. S McGEE shoved his way in he found the place swarming 

with patrons, some leaning against the bar drinking, 

other talking in groups. Proprietor Barlow, alias Magdalena 

Joe, a huge man with an expressionless face, was standing with 

some of his customers before the bar, indulging in one of his 

“soft” drinks. A dark-skinned bartender was filling the 
glasses. 

The marshal’s entrance caused no 
great commotion. It was to be expected 
that the officer would be around on a 
sightseeing visit sooner or later. 

Barlow nevertheless turned a pair of 
smoky-black eyes on the officer 
and watched his movements 
with interest. The proprietor 
was as shaggy as he was large, 

a conspicuous for brushy eye- 













brows and thick neck. Though 
huge in every way, he was by 
no means lumbersome. His 
body was sleek and supple, 
fitted into excellent blue serge 
trousers and silk shirt, natty 
boots accentuating the trim- 
ness and fitness of the 
man. 

The marshal loomed as tall, 
but thinner, more angular and 
slightly more awkward. He 
walked immediately toward the 
proprietor. 

“Magdalena Joe,” he said 
quietly, “you are under ar- 
rest.” 

The first two words, which 
spelled recognition of his iden- 
tity, startled Barlow, but he 
quickly checked himself. He 
kept his eyes level on the mar- 
shal, standing motionless for 
a moment. Then he let his 


gaze drop to the officer’s boots 
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and raised his lids slowly, surveying the man as if in mingled 
curiosity and scorn. 

“What charge?’ asked Barlow languidly. 

“Murder.” 

Boots stirred uneasily as patrons of the place moved back. 

Barlow laughed lightly. ‘Where’s your warrant?” he 
asked tolerantly. 

The marshal produced the telegram. Barlow scanned it at 
arm’s-length. 

“ A trumped-up charge,” he sneered, and turned to the bar, 
asking witha grin for something “soft and velvety.” But though 
his head was turned to one side, his eyes were on the officer. 

“You and your telegram can go to Nacozari!”’ he remarked 
quietly, taking the glass in his left hand. 

McGee made no move to take handcuffs from his pocket. 
Instead he threw his right hand onto the butt’of his revolver. 

But’ as Blaze McGee grasped the six-shooter that had 
brought so many other law violators to time, he felt pressing 
against his abdomen the long hard muzzle of a weapon that 
was a counterpart of his own. Magdalena Joe was just a trace 
quicker than Blaze Mc- 
Gee. That trace repre- 
sented thirty years in 
age; the slowing down of 
the man of seventy as 
against the man of forty. 


ET the marshal’s 

still amazing alert- 
ness had saved him. In- 
stinctively his fingers 
had relaxed from the 
grip on his gun just in 
time. Had he not 
checked the draw, Blaze 
McGee would have been 
shot down by this new 
man in Mesa, faster 
than himself. 

The gunman lifted 
the marshal’s weapon 
from its holster and 
lunged back quickly, his 
own gun still in hand. 

“Now I’m a-goin’ to 
have a word or two!” 
exclaimed Barlow. 
“This ain’t no child’s 
play. I’m planted solid 
here in Mesa, a well- 
patronized businessman, 
and I ain’t a-goin’ to 
be stampeded to quit by 
any trumped-up charge 
from nobody!” 

He gestured with his 
free hand to the crowd 
in the room. 

“Men,” he went on, 
waxing defiant. “I’m 
here a-doin’ business, 
a-sellin’ what you folks 
want to buy. I make no 
bones about it what- 
ever. I sell real licker 
to them as wants it. If 
anybody don’t like it, let him come and get me. 
know where I hang out.” 

Thus throwing the challenge of open outlawry in the face 
of Marshal McGee, Barlow again turned his eyes directly on 
the officer. 

“‘Now as for you, Mr. Marshal—there’s the door. Next 
time you come pokin’ yore nose into this place and makin’ 
gun-plays, I’d advise you to learn how to use a gun.” He 
chuckled unpleasantly. 

“And now,” he continued, “I’m a-goin’ to say somewhat 
more. I’m right comfortable here and like yore town. I’m 
here to stay. But I expect to be let alone. Any man that 
wants to make trouble, I’d like right well to hear his 
name!” 

Marshal McGee turned quietly toward the swinging-door. 
“And you, officer,” Barlow snarled after him, “telegraph back 
to them Deming coyotes to come over and take me if they 
want me.” 

Without replying, the disarmed marshal disappeared out of 
the door. 

“T reckon we’ve made ourselves plain,” the gunman con- 
tinued, scrutinizing each face for sign of hostility. ‘Every 
man here that’s not Barlow’s friend can leave right now,” he 
added significantly. 

No man made a move to leave. “I take it to mean that 
yo’re all my friends,” Barlow commented. 

A Mexican boy hunchback sidled from the crowd toward 
the door. Understanding little English, he had not got the 
drift of Barlow’s speechmaking. 

“Pedro!” snapped the master of ceremonies, and made a 
lunge at him. Whe lad was jerked back roughly by the collar. 

“No mi amigo! Not my friend!” rasped the saloon man. 
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You all 


“Thought you’dleave when told all my friends to stay,did you?” 
He hurled the boy from him and pitched him into the street, 
while the cripple cried out, uttering rapid words in Spanish. 

“Anybody else here don’t line up with us?” demanded 
Barlow hoarsely. ‘Now, men, all my friends is a-goin’ to 
have something on me. What’ll it be? We’ve got ’em all— 
whisky, aguardiente, cognac, vino de parras, cerveza, mescal, 
tequila. What say? Tony, shove up the aguardiente and that 
smooth Chihuahua cerveza!”’ 

Tony hastily drew up the bottles. 

“Stack ’em out of range of that mirror!” Barlow bellowed. 
Tony obeyed. * i 


ARLOW stepped back. He drew out his long-barreled 
Colt, at the right hip, facing the bottles. His body grew 
tense, crouched slightly forward. There was an almost imper- 
ceptible fleck of the wrist, a roar, and a click against the wall 
where the glass tinkled. Another shot followed it, likewise 
from the hip. The remaining bottle stood easily on the shelf, 
swaying slightly, neck shot off like its predecessor. 





“Put them up, Magdalena!’ 


“ All right, amigos!” Barlow motioned to the crowd to move 
up to the bar. “All my friends is drinkin’ genuine licker 
from Chihuahua to-day. Any man that don’t coddle to the 
way Joe Barlow does business is leavin’ the room now, before 
we begin.” There was no man in the Mad Coyote who 
refused to drihk. 

“T reckon me and my amigos is a-goin’ to run the town of 
Mesa,” the gunman said, chuckling. ‘Him that says different 
knows where he c’n find me.” He replaced his big black 
revolver in its sheath, caressingly. 


ARSHAL BLAZE McGEE paced the warped board 

floor of his sand-blown office, thinking hard. There was 

no disputing that Barlow, alias Magdalena Joe, only a few 
weeks in town, was boss of things. 

Time was when Blaze McGee would have gone miles to risk 
the draw with a man like Magdalena Joe. Now for the first 
time he realized he had been getting rusty, resting on a well- 
earned reputation. Mesa had grown orderly and peaceful. 
No one had doubted the marshal’s ability to handle things. 
Barlow had changed all this. 

The marshal’s jaws squared and a gleam of chagrin shone 
in the gray eyes. Barlow’s game, as the officer saw it, was to 
put up a bold front long enough to make a wholesale clean-up 
on his bootleg, then disappear across the border to Sonora. 
Wounded pride stung the marshal. There was but one con- 
solation: others were in the same boat, cowed by the dealer 
in fearful Mexican liquor. There were men who had drunk 
Barlow’s bootleg because they had feared to refuse. They 
would have balked at being labeled his friends if they had 
dared. 

McGee looked at his watch. It was now 11; in another hour 
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the auto-stage would bring the mail from Deming. There 
would probably be a letter telling more about Barlow. Pos- 
sibly an officer would arrive from New Mexico to take back 
the prisoner. 

“Gettin’ old, I am, eh?’ the marshal mused, a strange 
huskiness in his voice. “I reckon I just ain’t what I once 
used to be.” 

Thus engaged in thought, McGee was interrupted by the 
arrival of visitors. 

“We calculated to drop in on you and pay our respects,” 
said Postmaster Zork, puffing and wiping the perspiration 
from his fat round face.. “It ain’t a disgrace for a good man'‘to 
meet a better, if I may speak plain.” 

“Thanks,” the marshal said dryly. ° 

“Yes,” .-agreed Banker Morehouse, his bantam _ figure 
striking an attitude of importance. ‘You see, folks hardly 
hold you to blame, marshal. This stranger—er, is, if I may 
say, extraordinary—very extraordinary—with the six-gun.”’ 

Blaze McGee did not lose his temper. He knew these tao 
fellow-townsmen ‘were political enemies who had put up jan 
opposition candidate for 
marshal at a half-dozen 
elections. The officer 
yawned and gazed out 
of the window toward 
the Mad Coyote. 

“No offense, marshal, 
no offense!” the post- 
master buzzed, cha- 
grined at his failure to 
start an argument. 
Blaze McGee said not a 
word and the two men 
departed. 

When they had gone 
the marshal paced back 
and forth uneasiiy. 

“They’ve got plenty 
of friends they’d like to 
put into my job,’ he 
murmured. He unlocked 
a drawer in his desk, 
took out a brace of guns 
and examined them 
critically. 


E WAS not certain 

of it, but the mar- 
shal believed that even 
his friends avoided him 
when he walked down 
the street at noon. Per- 
haps it was out of deli- 
cacy of feeling, and they 
did not want to em- 
barrass him while the 
chief subject of interest 
was Barlow’s gun- 
play. 

The stage was late and 
McGee went back to his 
office. He felt easier 
there, out of sight of his 
townsmen. There he sat, 
not in the best of humor, 
puffing jerkily at_ his 
pipe. At last the stage drew up in front of the post-office. 

Waiting only long enough to see the sack deposited behind 
the grating, the marshal crossed the street and waited while 
the girl sorted the mail. After a five-minute search she handed 
him the expected letter. 

No officer from Deming had arrived on the stage. Evi- 
dently they were awaiting a wire from him telling of the 
arrest. 

Hurrying across the street to his office again, McGee tore 
open the envelope and read: 

DEAR MARSHAL: 

By this time I hope you have corraled Magdalena Joe. 
There is a $5,000 reward. Not having heard from you 
immediately, I am sending a man to try a hand at the 
reward. ~ 

As a draw-man Magdalena is the best ever in these 
parts except one, “Cricket”? Davis, a mere boy. Twice 
Magdalena has tried to get the youngster, and Cricket 
made him lift his hands. Then the kid actually drove 
the big brute out of town, before we got proof of his 
murder record. 

Magdalena isscared stiff of this youngster. That’s the 
boy I’m sending you. Good luck. 

Jack Hutt, 
Deputy. 


* 
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Marshal McGee laid down the letter and leaned back in his 
his chair. ‘Five thousand dollars,” he mused. With that 
he could do many things; it would even pay out on his ranch. 

But if the boy Cricket came to town and landed Barlow 

(Concluded on page 4o) 
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“SAVERY minute day and night streams of radio mes- 
sages flow back and forth between America and the 
capitals of the world. This unseen traflic of the air 
is enormous. Thousands of messages await their 

turn to be flashed across the oceans. The recent development 
of mechanical radio transmission is one of the marvels of 
science. A message may be rushed from New York to London 
in less than sixty seconds. 

Few of us have any definite idea of the operation of an 
up-to-date, long-distance radio station. We are likely to pic- 
ture the operator sitting before a telegraph key, while the 
messages crack with the sound of thunder from the towering 
antenna high above his head. In some other part of the station 
we imagine another operator sits in a sound-proof room, 
listening for the faintest messages flashed from the other side 
of the oceans. 

These crude methods are things of the past. No operator, 
however expert, can be trusted to send or receive the radio 
messages to-day. They are handled by mechanical fingers 
at the rate of sixty words a minute, without interruption 
and with absolute accuracy. 

The great long-distance radio stations, with 
their towering antenn and powerful machinery, 
are no longer used for actually sending or receiv- 
ing. ‘The work is done from an office conven- 
iently located in the business section of a great 
city miles away. The staff of workers at the 
radio stations are busied keeping the compli- 
cated machinery in smooth running order, but 
they have nothing to do with its actual operation. 
Both the sending and receiving apparatus is con- 
trolled by a marvelous little instrument at 
headquarters. 

So heavy is the air traffic at present that sep- 
arate stations are used in sending to various 
foreign cities. One of the great stations near 
New York, for instance, is used in sending to 


London, another to Paris, another to Berlin or 
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are hung a seiies of telephone receivers each of which is 
connected with the receiving apparatus working with different 
cities. Place one of these to your ear, and you hear the quick 
chatter of the dots and dashes as they come from the powerful 
radio station at London. Another receiver gives you the 
sending from Paris, another from Berlin or Rome. There is 
a little difference in the pitch of the sending and an experienced 
ear can instantly recognize the different stations on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

Now when the message to be sent by radio comes in, it is 
handed to a young operator seated on the sending side of the 
table. He sits before a typewriter and quickly ticks off the 
message. Instead of writing it in ordinary type the machine 
punches a series of little holes in a tape like that used in a stock 

ticker. These punches 




















Norway or Rome or Warsaw. Radio messages 
are transmitted to each of the cities continuously 
at the rate of about sixty words to the minute. 
All the receiving, however, is done at a single station at River- 
head, Long Island, which is the largest in the world. To be 
accurate, it should be explained that each of these stations is 
a link in the system which connects New York with Europe, 
but that the work is done in New York City. 

The simplicity and compactness of the instruments which 
control this vast system amaze the layman in such matters. 
The transmitting apparatus used for controlling the sending 
machinery is about the size of a pound box of candy. The 
receiving device is almost as compact. In the New York office 
of the transatlantic radio company a small table suffices to hold 
all the machinery used both for sending and receiving messages 
to and from a foreign city. The room in which this amazing 
activity goes on looks very much likean ordinary business office. 


Views of one of the largest commercial 
stations in the world, near New York 


, Paris, another with Ber- 
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HE office contains 

a number of small 
flat tables each of which 
handles the work with a 
different city in Europe. 
One of these works with 
London, another with 
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correspond to the dots 
and dashes of the inter- 
national Morse code in 
which the message must 
be transmitted. The 
perforated tape runs 
from the typewriter di- 
rectly to the transmit- 
ting device which stands 
at the left of the oper- 
ator. 

The transmitting de- 
vice which is about the 
size of a pound box of 
candy has a glass front 
so that one can watch its 
operation. The mecha- 
nism is surprisingly sim- 
ple. It consists of two 
little steel fingers which tap back and forth against 
the tape 4s it is drawn past them. Now when these 
fingers strike a punctured place in the ribbon, they 
pass through it and touch the metal on the other 
side, thus closing the circuit. At the same instant of 
time this dot or dash is duplicated at the other end 
of the radio system in London, Paris or Rome. The 
mechanism in the little box operates the great long- 
distance radio station miles outside of New York 
which throws out the messages for thousands of miles. 














UST above the typewriter on which the messages 
are written stands a radio telephone receiver 
which transmits the noise made by the radio station 
in broadcasting. This station is perhaps fifty miles 











lin, Sweden, Rome and 
Warsaw. The appa- 
ratus for sending is placed on one side of the table and 
the receiving machinery opposite. The only noise made 
by this amazing apparatus is a faint clicking rather less 
noisy than that of a typewriter. At one end of the room 


The big commercial antenne 


away, but the crackling sound of the sending appa- 
ratus is distinctly heard. This serves as a check on 
the work of the station itself, and keeps the operator at head- 
quarters informed that the machinery is working smoothly. 
Should the sending stop even for a minute the New York office 
(Concluded on page 35) 





HIS tragedy 
occurred dur 
ing the annual 
bird migra- 
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tions. The victim, one of 


had the vanquished al- 
most swallowed, with the 
exception of a few inches 
of his legs. Seizing the 
swallowed frog by the 
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a flock flying low on a 
thick, foggy night, struck 
head on against the side of 
a barn with such force as 
to crack the board cleanly 
and bury his bill to a con- 
siderable depth in the 
wood. Whether his neck 
was broken by the impact 
we do not know; but in 


any event it would be 
easily understandable 
that, from the state of 


rest imposed upon him by 
his unfortunate position, 
he might well be unable 
to apply sufficient power 
to remove his beak from 
the crack in which it had 
been so tightly wedged by 
a force roughly equal to 
the product of his weight 
and the velocity of his 
flight. In any event, 
when he was found and 
photographed in the 
morning he was frozen 
solid in the position aee(0" 
shown. ‘l strange fatality 





Frog Rescued from Cannibal 


Mr. Lovic Meredith, who lives in the vicinity 
of Waynestown, Tenn., captured two mammoth 
frogs several years ago. He placed them in a 
pond at his home where they boarded themselves 
by catching flies and bugs. A number of small 
fish were placed in the pond also. 


legs, his owner soon pulled 
him from the throat of his cannibal brother. Naturally 
after such an experience the disgorged frog did not have 
much of an appetite and for several days refused to eat. Mr. 
Meredith forced food down his throat with a stick, until he 
began to eat without coaxing. In order to teach him to eat 
from a chair Mr. Meredith made for him a tiny chair, just 
his size, and always fed him from it, tied to the chair. 

He became so accustomed to feed- 





Before long the owner of the frogs be 
gan to miss the fish and some young 
ducks that were accustomed to swim in 
the water. Thinking that snakes were 
the depredators, he made a diligent 
search, but never foundany. He then 
began to suspect the frogs but could 
never find them “with the goods.” 
However, in passing the pond one day 
he heard a most weird and unearthly 
noise. In going near to discover the 
trouble he saw that one of the frogs 
had the other almost swallowed, only 
a few inches of his legs sticking out. 
Though the frog was swallowed head 
first he managed to let out a volume of 
noise. Because of the load he had taken 
on, the cannibal frog was not able to 
navigate very fast, which fact enabled 
Mr. Meredith to capture him. Though 
both frogs were about the same size, 
weighing at least 3 pounds, the victor 








Frog in chair, ready lo eat 


ing this way that when meal time 
came he voluntarily jumped into 
his chair and waited for food. 
He was also taught to jump for his 
food, and after some training 
would jump over Mr. Meredith’s 
shoulders after food, and, though 
it might be so small an object as a 
bug, he invariably got it. He would 
often sit with tongue out, and when 
a fly alighted on it, the latter 
would be pulled in before he could 
say “ Jack Robinson.”” When this 
frog was rescued the other frog 
got away and dived deep into the 
pond, and Mr. Meredith was not 
able to catch him until some time 
afterwards, in a hollow tree not far 
from the pond. When this canni- 
bal frog was killed Mr. Meredith 
shook from him three young ducks 
and a wren. 
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N a town with a homely name in 
Oklahoma lives Charles Page, of 
whom the world has heard little, 
and who started off in life as poor 
as Job’s turkey, and who now has all the 
money that anybody could want. This 
wouldn’t be so unusual, if he hadn’t 
something else, as many men have started 
off with nothing and ended up with a 
whoop. The thing that marked him from 
others was that he had a vision. That 
doesn’t seem very important—many peo- 
ple would pay hardly any attention to it. 

But we must go back. 

To Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Forty or fifty years ago it was the 
fashion to have big families and there 
was one in Stevens Point that took the 
prize. It had a yardful of children. And 
then came along disaster. The father 
died leaving a big and demanding family 
with nobody to support them except an 
already overworked widow. 

One of the boys was Charles, and, as 
you have already guessed, his last name 
was Page. He was nine years old and 
on him fell the greater part of 
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By Homer Croy 
Illustrated by Leslie Crump 








the support of the family. He 
put his schoolbooks away and 
went out into the world. It was 
not easy—nothing worth while 
in life is. At last he found a 
place as messenger boy with 
the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road, riding up and down the 
smoking trains, selling maga- 
zines and salted peanuts as 
Thomas A. Edison had done 
inthe East. When he got a 
penny he had earned it, for 
messenger boys are never 
overpaid. Coming home in 
the evenings he made the 
solemn resolve that the day 
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ple Creek. He thanked them 
for their kind advice and sped 
F up the drills. And then one 
day it came with a rush and 
roar. There it was—liquid 
gold, bubbling and roaring 
up out of the long imprison- 
ment in its dark subterra- 
nean chamber. Everywhere 
he put down a hole the black 
gold flowed. Then he asked 
those who had been so ready 
with their gratuitous advice, 
‘How about Cripple Creek?”’ 
but they wanted to talk 
about getting a job. The 
black flood continued to 
roar and soon he was one 
of the richest men in Okla- 
homa. He was a rich man 
among rich men. In Tulsa 
there is one committee in the 
Chamber of Commerce on 
which there are fifty men— 
and every one is a million- 
aire. A millionaire in Tulsa 
doesn’t attract any more 
attention than a bullfrog in 
a bayou. And one of the 
richest of all was Charles 
Page, once the poorest boy 
in Wisconsin. 

Now that he was rich, what 
would*he do with it? Go on 
making more, so as to keep 
himself a little richer than his 
next door neighbor? Pile it 
up and pile it up till Father 
Time with his long and re- 

















was coming when he would 
help widows and orphans so that they would not have such 
a hard time. It sounded big and humorous coming from a 
boy living in a small backwoods town, who had no education, 
who knew nobody of influence and who seemingly had not 
a single rock to build on. Many boys have made a resolve 
to get rich—and ended up working in the stockyards. 


UT he did not make the resolve for himself; he cared 

nothing for money for money’s sake. He wanted to put 

it to some helpful use. He was beginning to have a vision. 

He had dreamed a dream and now he must set about mak- 
ing it come true. 

He was a fair-to-middling messenger boy, but that was not 
the sun and soul of his existence. He could see over. He 
kept plugging away and then one day Heaven came down and 
took him into its arms—he got another job with the com- 
pany at three times as much money. It seemed to him that 
he had just about reached the top. But he soon found that 
there were heights yet unattained—and he moved from brake- 
man up to fireman. Railroad engines in Wisconsin in those 
days were wood burners. Ten hours a day he heaved wood 
into a red, roaring mouth and thought himself the luckiest 
person in Wisconsin. 


that ‘it doesn’t do any good to do the baby act. Instead 
he went at it harder than ever. He turned his prow 
toward Colorado and again went out with pick and shovel. 
And again he turned up a fortune, but this time he kept 
his head. He was out to make money and he wasn’t going 
to let it slip away from him; not much. It was his and he 
nailed it down. 

But at last he grew tired of mining; it seemed to him there 
might be bigger opportunities some place else. Oklahoma, 
at this time, was just coming in as an oil state and he headed 
straight for it. He didn’t know any more about oil and 
oil prospecting than P. T. Barnum did about needlework, 
but he went in to learn—and when Charles Page went in 
for anything he made the fur fly. 


(CHANCE dropped him off in a small town outside of 
Tulsa and there he located. He wandered out among 
the buck bushes, pig-nut trees, rattlesnakes and alkali and 
drilled. He thought he saw a possibility and he bought up 
thousands of acres on a lease and began to drill. They told 


him that he was a fool, that there was no oil there, never was. 


and never would be and that he had better go back to Crip- 


He knew that the world rolls right ahead and that 
it doesn’t do any good to do the baby act 


‘a bang-up business man to act. 


lentless blade came and cut 
him down at one fell swoop? 
No... the vision of his 
youth came before him. On 
the streets of Tulsa he found 
seven poor waifs and he took 
them out to the town of Sand Springs he was building seven 
miles from Tulsa and started them off in a tent. Once he 
himself had been one of them. And then he found some 
widows—just as once his mother had been—he took them 
in. His dream was beginning to come true. He put carpen- 
ters to work and turned tents into houses—and then he 
brought more orphans until he had fifty. People gasped. 
Was he out of his mind? The idea of a rich man fooling 
with a lot of old women and children! That was no way for 
They simply couldn’t make 
head or tail of it. And the first thing they knew Charles 
Page had adopted some more children. He started a school; 
he started a dairy; he hired cooks, he hired teachers. He 
built a water works for them that they might have pure 
water. He brought doctors and established a hospital. 
There wasn’t any end of the foolish things he did. Other 
millionaires were joining hunting clubs, drinking and buying 
fast cars and here this queer one was adopting a lot of 
ragged, bawly children! It plumb flabbergasted them. 
Charles Page’s answer was to start a railroad and adopt 

twenty-five more children. 
So it has been going on; so it is going on. To-day he has 
one hundred adopted orphans and the same 
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number of widows—and if anyone has any more 





Twice a month, when he got his check, it 
seemed to be too good to be true. Many of the 
men in those days stopped to have their checks 
cashed at saloons and when they got home their 


pocketbooks looked as if something had stepped on steady tread Vacant also is his place in that brave band it. 
them—something with a large and heavy foot and He ee meet the mystery that men = — pag oa > —: call 
a lon boscis. But straight home he took his call death, on many y fields in e 
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in life lots bigger than heaving fuel into the red 
mouth of a ceaseless, roaring monster and so he 
set out on hisown. The promise to do something 
worth while in life held steadily before him; and 
he went to the state of Washington where at the 
time was a gold rush. Out he went witha pick and 
a shovel and if any aloof god had looked down 
on him pecking at the earth he must have had a 
good hearty chuckle. But Charles Page pecked 
on—and turned up a fortune. Now that money 
aad begun to come, he thought that he was its 
master—only to be swatted in the eye. “He lost 
every cent. But he didn’t lie down and moan and 
say that the world didn’t appreciate him. He 
knew that the world rolls right ahead and 
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My Dad is gone—with shoulders squared and 


But, oh, how much of good in him remains! 

Each day new proof reveals his life was planned 

On one great primciple—the happiness of 
others; 

Each day some friend remarks: “He. placed 
no ban 


On service, set no limit to his cheerfulness, 
I loved him for he helped me. He was a man!” 


My Dad is gone—and one more vacant place 


appears 
In that fast-thinning rank of sturdy men 

With dauntless hearts—the western pioneers, 
For he pressed forward with the skirmish line 


That conquered wilderness and savage foe— 





My Dad Is Go 


to 
The memory of a 


all the years! 


With you, my dear old Daddy, breaking 


trail, my needs 


Men of character, of vision and of spine. 


go: 
Or lands or goods, yet what a rich inheritance 
is mine! 
Aname a by any act of meanness, one 
In reverence and pride before the world; 
thousand 


sand 
Of kindness, and not a bitter word through 


Will all be met when my short stint of life 
shall end 


And J can make the journey unafraid 
If as many folks will mourn me as a friend! 


to eat or has any better care taken of them in 
the whole state of Oklahoma than his widows 
and orphans Charles Page doesn’t know about 
Four hundred children have already passed 
through his hands, and to-day at Sand Springs 
there are one hundred going to school, learning 
to be citizens, getting a start in life. And when 
they are big enough they will go out into life 
and others will take their places. 

So interested in his work is he now that he has 
made out a will in favor of the orphans and widows 
that the work may go on long after his death. All 
his property, his oil wells that pump all night 
through, year in and year out, will go to them. 

Other rich oil men can’t understand him; men 
who are interested in piling up their wealth only for 
wealth’s sake. It just knocks them off their feet 
that a good snappy business man will act that 
way. There must be a screw loose somewhere. 
And they go on piling it up, and will continue so 
doing until old Father Time comes around the cor- 
ner with a grim and triumphant look on his face. 
P. The trouble is they did not dream first. 

There is something to life besides bank vaults. 
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T WAS a grand sight to see the great stag go. Down 
the wild and lonely beach he fled; over certain gray 
sand-dunes he lithely rocked; down upon the damp 
sands toward the foaming inlet he leaped—almost 
any one of his mighty jumps sufficient to break a broad- 
He would now swim the inlet and cross to 








jump record. 
Eagle Island. 

Ken Rolland, the gamekeeper and the watchman on 
Steed’s Island, who had started the big buck in a myrtle-head 
near the front beach, now mounted a lofty sand-dune to see 
the deer swim. As the island was full of deer, this matter of 
crossing from one of the long barrier-group to another was 
nothing unusual; but Rolland liked to watch it. 

“‘He’s in the water now,” he said to himself as, from his ele- 
vation, he made out the deer’s craggy rack of antlers above 
the tawny tide of the inlet; ‘it’s only two hundred yards 
across—an easy swim. Besides, it’s low water. I can see the 
broken masts of the old Savannah City jutting out. That 
buck will pass right by her—over her stern. That wreck is a 
dangerous thing there in the mouth of the inlet. I wish the 
coast survey people would hurry up and take care of her. 
They promised to blow her up. There goes that old boy; he 
must be a twelve-pointer, and he'll not weigh under two- 
twenty-five. But wait! But look! Something has him! 
He’s gone! He’s gone!!” 

The keeper stood in amazement and alarm. From the 
serried waves of the inlet, moving rhythmically in the bright 
sun of that October afternoon, the splendid full-antlered stag 
had vanished. He went down off the end of the sinister old 
derelict lying there sunken and sodden in the very heart of the 
inlet. Yet Rolland knew that the buck had not fouled himself 
there against any cable or stanchion; if he had, there would 
have been a struggle visible ere he went down. 

As it was, he simply seemed to be drawn down suddenly 
beneath the tide. Had a giant shark struck him, the stag, 
Rolland felt,sure, would have risen again: he was too heavy 
and unwieldy a creature for a shark, however large and savage, 
to carry down bodily. Could the gallant buck’s heart have 
given out after his race down the beach and his plunge into the 
waters of the inlet? If it had, the body, being in its winter 
coat, would most likely have floated. 

No; Rolland’s mind rejected all these possibilities. There 
must be a mystery here; something as weird as it was certain. 
And as this property of Steed’s Island was a game preserve 
belonging to a sportsman in Boston, and as Ken Rolland was 
its only inhabitant—being fifteen miles from the nearest 
settlement on the mainland—it seemed as if the solution of 
the mystery lay with him. 

Pondering, the keeper walked down to the edge of. the 


inlet. Though fresh with the restless waves of a young 
flood-tide, it seemed safe enough as it gleamed there in the 
mellow October 
sunshine. Two 


hundred yards 
southward the 
white beach of 


Eagle Island began; 


Rolland kept his eyes fixed 
on the ragged stumps of the 
schooner’s masts that jutled 
above the water 
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gently it sloped upward to semi-tropical 
woods of myrtle and red cedar, pine and 
holly. It was for this sanctuary that the old 
stag had headed; but it was a refuge that 
he would never reach. 

Coming down to.the very brink of the 
tide, Rolland studied the inlet intently; es- 
pecially he kept his eyes fixed on the ragged 
stumps of the sunken schooner’s masts that 
jutted a few feet above the water. The rising 
tide would cover them completely. Had he been where 
they were when the buck had met his fate, the keeper would 
have known its nature. Now he could only surmise. 

Once when a wave washed sprayingly against one of the old 
masts he thought he saw something for a moment rise waver- 
ingly from the water; it looked gray and indistinct; and it 
vanished almost as soon as he thought he saw it. 

“Once long ago,”’ he said, ‘‘a big sperm whale came in here, 
and later was stranded on the beach at Murphy’s Island. But 
such a thing wouldn’t attack a stag; besides, I would have seen 
it and its wave in this kind of water. There’s a monster out 
there of some kind—a chimera. I believe that’s the name to 
call a thing which is terrible and which you don’t understand. 
But I can’t keep on failing to understand it. Suppose it should 
take a notion to inhabit the inlet, pulling down every deer that 
swims across! How many would we have on the island? Next 
month Mr. Dallett will be bringing his friends down here to 
hunt; and if I’m not-careful, there will be no deer left for them. 
And that reminds me: why is it that I haven’t seen Old Nabob 
for two weeks? He’s been the herd-leader for three years— 
the finest stag that ever grew on this island. I wonder if—if 
this Thing in the inlet got him too?’”’ 

At that moment, looking down the shoreline that curved 
round the leeward side of the island, Rolland saw a peculiar 
object stranded. Approaching it, he found. the remains of a 
huge stag drifted to the beach. The creature had been partly 
devoured; indeed, only the legs and the tremendous antlers 
seemed intact. The keeper drew in his breath sharply at the 
discovery. 

“It’s Old Nabob,”’ he said—‘all that’s left of him. That 
beast out yonder at the wreck must have done him to death. 
What can it be? Whatever it is, my business is to find him 
and to bring him to account. But what a monster he must 
be to manhandle poor Old Nabob like this!” 


TEED’S ISLAND had always been a lonely place; now it 

was a haunted one, and by such a chimera as that desolate 

stretch of the southern coast had never known—at least not 
as a resident. 

There was something out there in that deep inlet water near 
the old Savannah City which made the whole region seem wild 
and savage and dangerous. And it appeared as if the business 
of bringing the creature to account was wholly in the hands of 
Ken Rolland. For he was in a position of responsibility 
on the island, and he was alone. 

Yet just at this moment he suddenly discovered that he 
was not alone. Round the sea beach of Eagle Island came 
an old flat-bottomed boat; and in it Rolland 
recognized an ancient friend of his—old Gabriel 
King, a negro fisherman who often came down 
from the mainland through the sea-marshes to get 
a bushel of oysters or to fish for channel bass in 
the inlets. The flood-tide was now bringing. him 
into Steed’s Inlet, and his rickety craft was headed 
straight for the 
sunken wreck 
where the keeper 
had seen the stag 
disappear. 

Running _ back 
along the beach, 
Rolland began to 
call to the old 
negro; but the man 
was deaf, the waves 
were breaking, and 
he did not hear the 
warning. 

“Gabe!” shouted 
the keeper—* this 
way! Keep clear 
of the wreck!” 

As he shouted, 
he motioned vio- 


lently with his 
hands as a man 
will do when he 


feels that his voice 
needs something to 
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supplement it. Straight for the Savannah City rowed the oid 
negro. He had, Rolland knew, probably secured on the low 
tide his load of oysters; the afternoon was late; and now he was 
headed homeward. His course would take him within ten 
feet of the snags that had once been the masts of a proud 
vessel. To ruin the treacherous sea had brought her; and to 
death the sea was luring this helpless victim. 

All the way to the line of the front beach Rolland ran, in 
the hope that, by getting in front of the negro, bowed low over 
the oars, he could attract his attention. And this he succeeded 
in doing. At last Gabriel did see the white man on the sands 
waving at him in wild gestures. The negro recognized his 
friend, and by impulse swung his boat across the channel. 
Rolland saw the smile on the old fisherman’s face. 

The next minute fate fell upon the boatman. Out of the 
murky waters beside the old wreck two writhing arms were 
lifted. They waved warily in the air, seeking their victim. 
Loathsome were these tentacles, searching thus for human 
prey. Grim were they—tremendous in length, with powerful 
muscular development, and bearing on their under-sides big 
gray cuplike suckers. 


OLLAND knew now what had taken Old Nabob, the 
giant buck, and what had pulled down that other stag. 
Crouched hideously somewhere by the ancient wreck, this 
octopus, this monster, this chimera, than which no creature 
can be more terrible, waited in the inlet-tide for whatever prey 
the dredging of the sea-waters would bring him. Now it was 
a fish; then a stag; then a man. And the keeper of Steed’s 
Island saw with that distinctness that only horror can im- 
print one of the long serpent-arms touch old Gabriel King’s 


boat. The tentacle, thrilled into terrible life by the contact, 
whipped about the craft, drawing it down. Bubblingly it 
sank. 


Gabriel had not been touched by the tentacle. As the boat 
went down, he sprang from it; and as he was but a few feet 
distant from one of the jutting masts of the Savannah City, he 
reached this dubious refuge. 

He was now standing on the rotted deck of the vessel. His 
arms were about the mast. The water was washing about his 
shoulders. And over him, about him, patiently searching the 
air were now three, now five gruesome tentacles, like the 
mystic fingers of some dread enchantress of the deep—soon to 
descend and to clutch their human prey. And the octopus 
was angry; for he released the boat, and now gave all his atten- 
tion to him who had been the boat’s occupant. 

From the shore, a hundred yards away, Ken Rolland 
watched the dreadful scene. It had been his plan to return 
to the Lodge on the island, get a rifle, and return to the 
haunted place, waiting there for a chance to shoot the mon- 
ster. He had also in mind setting a tremendously heavy line 
for him. But now what was to be done had to be done at once; 
and there was no one to do it but Rolland. 

Piteously on the wreck stood the old negro, aware now of his 
dreadful plight; and about him like writhing and mystic 
serpents, holding him within a charmed and fatal circle, the 
great tentacles waved. One of them touched him; but Gabriel 
shrank around the broken mast and escaped its fell clutch. 
Why did he not swim? He was an old man; he was terrified; 
and, worst of all, the octopus had risen near the surface to get 
a view of his elusive victim. The tentacles of the chimera, 
while as yet they had not gripped the man, had him in a magic 
circle. He could not escape unless—unless .. . 

Fifty yards behind the wreck, drifting in a sodden fashion 
toward the sea-marshes, Rolland saw a dark object: it was the 
stag that the demon of the deep had drowned. He evidently 
had not relished the struggle with hoofs and horns, and had 
released his prey. Out of the flood-tide waters swirling about 
the wreck Rolland knew that the devilish eyes of the chimera 
were awfully glaring; the dread mouth with its beak like that 
of a huge parrot was waiting for the tentacles to deliver a 
victim to be torn. Of all the terrors of the sea, this is the 


worst; of all brave men to meet it, Ken Rolland was the 
bravest. 
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RESSED as usual for ranging the island, with khaki 

shirt and trousers and high hunting-boots, it did not take 
him more than a minute to strip for action. From its sheath 
in his belt he drew his hunting-knife. As he stood on the 
brink of the inlet-tide, he was naked but for a short pair of 
trunks. Splendidly was he developed. Now in his twenty- 
third year, in all the unspent vigor of youth, bronzed by the 
seashore suns, muscled and thewed and hardened by his daily 
ranging of the great game preserve on the island of which he 
was watchman, Ken Rolland was a perfect man physically. 
But better than that, as he took the water, a gleaming knife 
held between his teeth, heading for the lair of the chimera of 
Steed’s Inlet, no man could have shown courage of a finer 
sort. A lonely strife was before him; old Gabriel, the keeper 
knew, was helpless. Whatever fighting had to be done, the 
white man would do—the white man and the grim haunter 
of the inlet. 

A hundred yards Rolland had to swim; and the first eighty 
he took with that easy strength that a true swimmer shows; 
but as he drew in toward the Savannah City, he made his ap- 
proach crafty. Yet it had to be swift. Even above the surging 
of the floodtide he heard a human cry. Through the spume of 
the tawny waves he caught a glimpse of old Gabriel. The aged 
negro was still beside the broken mast. But the Thing had 
him. Rolland could see that the man was being torn away 
from the splintered mast to which he was clinging; that he was 
about to be swept from the wreck—from life. 

It was not a case in which the keeper had much chance for 
wary approach. He had to get into the business. 

“ Besides,” he muttered to himself, “it’s my fight. I’ve got 
something to say about this kind of rotten ambush.” 

Over the deck of the submerged schooner he swept, his 
powerful crawl-stroke driving him forward swiftly. He 
neared Gabriel, he reached him. Rolland swung down in the 
water until his feet touched the deck of the sunken ship. In- 
stinctively he threw his left arm about the mast and about 
the negro, who, by this time, was almost insensible from the 
cruel grim dragging of the huge tentacle, as large as the forearm 
of a strong man. 


One hideously fat tentacle swept over the 
surface of the water toward him 


“Tt’s all right, Gabe,’’ Rolland said; “I’m here to handle 
this thing.” 

The tentacle which had Gabriel was around the mast; and 
it was this one that Rolland deftly severed. It writhed fran- 
tically and then fell away into the hurrying tide. 

“Next,” invited the bronzed keeper. 

The end of a waving arm swept near; Rolland hacked it 
deeply, and it withdrew in blind pain beneath the water. But 
now at one time five arms advanced, all of them high; and 
Rolland was dimly aware that the huge chimera had risen 
once more to view its prey which had suddenly turned its 
enemy. He had a glimmering view of the loathsome squat 
monster whose vast bulk was appalling. 

“His arms are the things,”’ he said; “if I get them, I needn’t 
mind him. Gabe, you stand between me and the mast: -I 
have the knife, you see. The water’s getting too deep for us 
to stay here long. Come on, you devil!” he ended as a tentacle 
suddenly whipped about him, pinning him against the mast. 

With terrible might the gruesome suckers closed on Rol- 
land’s bare flesh. He had not known in his life such pain. 
But he kept his nerve. Swiftly he brought his knife into play; 
it severed the powerful arm. The awful clutch that had him re- 
laxed, fell away. About the two men the inlet-tide was red 
with blood. tat 

“We will drown, Cap’n Ken,” old Gabriel suggested. 

“How much can.you swim?” he was asked. “Can you 
make the shore on Steed’s Island? Can you do it, Gabe, re- 
membering what’s after you?” the keeper added grimly. 

“T can swim it, Cap’n.”’ . 

“Now see here, Gabe. You go first. I want to stay here 
for a few minutes to keep our little friend interested. Make 
a start, Gabe.” 


[' WAS the bravest thing Rolland had yet done—this busi- 
ness of staying to fight the octopus until the negro was clear 
of danger. Nor did Gabriel fail to appreciate what it meant 
to have the white man thus further imperil himself. 

Releasing his hold on the mast, the negro swam away from 
the wreck; then he turned toward the island. Slow was his 
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swimming and painful; but every yard that 
he covered took him away from death, 
brought him back nearer to life. 

Waiting on the Savannah City for his chance 
to get away, yet staying until he saw Gabriel 
begin to walk up the shore of Steed’s Island, 
Ken Rolland faced the chimera alone. The 
demon seemed to know that one man had 
gone. Hugely it edged closer to the keeper. 
Its arms now waved far beyond him. 

One hideously fat tentacle swept over the surface of the 
water toward him. Rolland drove his knife into it, then 
jerked it toward him. At this, there was a huge convulsive 
shudder in the tide before him, the inlet seemed to surge, 
and the chimera appeared on the surface, not ten feet from 
the keeper. Its baleful, wicked eyes glared at Rolland like 
the dread orbs of some supernatural creature. Slowly it sank 
in the turbid waters; but its tentacles were now all around 
Rolland, feeling, opening, closing, hunting, tirelessly searching. 


T ONE that was perilously near, the keeper struck, 
severing two feet of its length. 

““My last,’”’ he muttered, gripping the knife’s handle in his 
teeth, doubling his body like a jack-knife, and shoving himself 
powerfully away from the mast. Two heavy tentacles lashed 
the water beside him. He thought one brushed him; but he 
tore free. He turned for the island. He swam with steady 
strength. Within a few minutes he rejoined Gabriel on 
the sands. 

The waves were now breaking over the tops of the shattered 
masts of the Savannah City off in the inlet. And above the 
tide waved impotently certain huge gray arms, the victims 
of whose demon-like clutches had escaped them. 


““Some little scrap, eh, Gabriel?” Rolland asked. ‘Come 
on up to the Lodge, and we'll get warm and dry. I think 
likely we can get your boat to-morrow.” 

“JT don’t mind ’bout the boat, Cap’n Ken. You done 


save my life,’ he added simply. Deep in the old negro’s 
heart was gratitude; but few could be his words. 

A month later, Ashton Dallet, owner of Steed’s Island, was 
hunting there. 

““What’s all this I hear about an octopus in the inlet?” he 
asked Rolland. “And if he was there, what became of him?” 

Rolland had not many more words than old Gabriel. 

“There was one there,’’ he said, ‘“‘by that old wreck; he 
drowned two deer that were swimming across. Then he 
and I had a kind of a scrap over his poaching, and I haven’t 
seen him since.” 

“But they tell me you saved a negro’s life.’’ 

“Old Gabe King, the oyster fisherman,’’ Ken Rolland 
answered negligently, “might have run into a little trouble 
if I hadn’t happened along. Will you stalk deer in the Old 
Fort Woods this afternoon?”’ 











IM GALLAGHER tore open the envelope 
of the letter he had just received and 
read the contents eagerly: 


My DEAR SIR: 

In reply to yours of the 17th inst., I beg to 
advise you that there is a possible chance for 
you with the Purdy Construction Company. 
I need a young man with the proper training 
to be assistant engineer in our La Torre bridge 
project; the Resident Engineer will be on the 
ground for general supervision, but the actual 
field work will be directed by his assistant who 
must, above all things, be able to handle men. 
It is a position which demands courage, initia- 
tive, a technical knowledge of engineering, and 
the utmost loyalty. 

By the college record that you have sent 
me, I should judge that you are possessed in 
abundance of the first three characteristics. 
Courage is one of the essentials of the cap- 
taincy of a successful varsity football team; 
your position as a leader in the college body 
convinces me of your initiative; your profes- 
sors speak well of your technical ability. 

There remains then only the question of 
loyalty. The man who goes down to Mexico 
as my representative will be met with in- 
trigue, with deception; every possible effort 
will be made to hinder the completion of the 
bridge. Loyalty to me and to my firm is, 
therefore, an essential characteristic of the 
man who will get the job. 

Your own loyalty I have, of course, no 
reason to doubt; but it is possible that I shall 
require some tangible evidence of it before 
giving you more definite word. In the mean- 
time, you will understand that the matter is 
being held in abeyance, and that at the proper 
time I shall either communicate with you or 
arrange for an interview. 

Very truly yours, 
A. Jupson Purpy, 
President 


For a long time after he had finished the 
letter, Jim Gallagher sat at his desk in the 
dormitory room, his elbows upon the ma- 
hogany surface, his chin cupped in his hands. 
The news which the missive contained was 
better than he had permitted himself to expect, 
approached even his fondest hopes The 
Purdy Construction Company was one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in the coun- 
try; its senior engineers were leaders in their 
profession, and the new men who were ad- 
mitted to the field staff of the firm were selected 
only after the most careful investigation. Gal- 
lagher knew that if he could once secure a foot- 
hold with the company, his future would be 
assured. Of his own ability to make good he 
had no doubt whatever. 

As long as he could remember he had fought 
for the things that he wanted. In his fifteenth 
year his parents had died, leaving him little 
more than a splendid physique and a deep-rooted determi- 
nation to get ahead. For sixteen months he had worked 
as a laborer ina road construction gang, hoarding his sav- 
ings until he had amassed a sum large enough to insure 
his first year at a preparatory school. After his money had 


been exhausted he had won a scholarship, had earned his , 


room and board by doing odd jobs about the school. Gradu- 
ating, he had acted for a year as assistant to a county surveyor, 
had decided that he wanted to be an engineer and had entered 
Rumson Tech. Through an assignment as waiter in the college 
dining-hall, he had taken care of his meals, had secured the 
agency for a certain brand of chocolates which brought 
him in another ten dollars a week. For three years he 
worked and studied, finding time in the interim to make 
the varsity football team, to win his coveted letter in track. 
It was a hard fight and a grim one; but he enjoyed every 
moment of it, as a natural fighter should. And now, with 
approaching graduation, he was eager to accept the fruits 
of his labor—to find the job for which he had fitted him- 
self. And the Purdy Construction Company offered him 
his chance. 

The President of the concern, the great A. Judson Purdy 
himself, had indicated. that the acceptance of his application 
depended upon his quality of loyalty. Loyalty! Gallagher 
smiled grimly. 

“T’ll show him!” he said. 


HE watch clicked. Gallagher, sweeping across the finish- 
ing line in his last desperate drive up the homestretch, 
continued easily to the turn, slowed down to a walk, wheeled, 
and trotted toward the keen-eyed trainer. 
“How was it?” he panted. 


By Earl Reed Silvers 
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Running into the backstretch he found Turk Gardner 


Jenkins, coach of the varsity track team, nodding briefly, 
slipped the watch back into his pocket. 

“Four, twenty-five and a fifth,’’ he answered. 
got the Rumson record eating out of your hand.” 

Draping a crimson sweater over his shoulders, Gallagher 
found a place on the wooden bench on one side of the track. 
It was a perfect June day, and the athletic field was alive with 
activity. Before him, two men, Rumson entries in the quarter 
mile run, waited nervously for the crack of the starter’s gun 
which would send them off on their trial dash around the 
circuit. Jenkins turned to them stolidly. 

“T want you to give everything you’ve got to this trial,”’ 
he announced crisply. “This is the last heavy work until 
the Edgeworth meet.” 

The gun barked, and the runners leaped from the mark. 
But Gallagher did not follow their, progress. He knew what 
they could do, knew that Ainsworth would win by a clean 
ten yards. Back of him, the varsity baseball team pranced 
eagerly around the turf of the diamond; farther down the 
field, the candidates for the weights—discus, shot, and jave- 
lin—were whirling in narrow circles, while perspiring fresh- 
men raced hither and thither and tossed their implements 
back to them. 

Gallagher smiled. For four years now he had spent the 
afternoons of spring upon the field, with the warm sun beating 
down upon him, with the crack of the baseball bat or the bark 
of the starter’s gun ringing in his ears. He knew, as he sat 
watching the play of life about him, that in after years, 
memories of those days would always be with him. They 
were, in a sense, the best: part of his college course. 

Everyone was serious about it, deadly in earnest, as if 
success on diamond or track was the beginning and the end 
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of all things. But Gallagher told himself 
grimly that he knew better; that athletics 
were, after all, only a minor issue. What really 
counted was the bigger game of life. If he 
should win the mile run against Edgeworth, it 
would, of course, be a fine thing; but compared 
with the necessity of getting the right kind of 
job, of landing with the Purdy Construction 
Company, for instance, the race itself paled 
into insignificance. For he had come to Rum- 
son, not to win glory upon the cinder path, 
but to prepare himself for future leadership. 
And that job 

“Turk” Gardner, captain of the team, 
strolled over to the bench, seated himself 
casually beside the varsity miler. 

“We'll beat Edgeworth by twenty points on 
Saturday,” he said. “Nothing can stop us.”’ 

Gallagher nodded. 

“We've got it over them like a blanket,” he 
answered. 

“And you’re a clean twenty yards better 
than Purdy in the mile,’ Gardner continued. 
“He can’t hit under four-thirty to save his 
neck.” 

Gallagher started. Purdy, of Edgeworth, 
was the man he would have to defeat in the 
mile event. . . . 

Purdy! The same name, but there could 
be no connection, of course! Nevertheless, his 
lithe muscles grew tense. 

“T’ll beat him,” he said grimly. 








N FRIDAY afternoon a second letter 
came from the Construction Company. It 
was only a brief note announcing that the 
president of the concern, who would be at 
Rumson for the track meet, desired an inter- 
view with Gallagher on Saturday morning. 
Definite word concerning the application for 
position would probably be given at that time. 
Gallagher waited, eager-eyed, his mind a 
chaos of conflicting thoughts. But when J. 
Judson Purdy himself entered the room, there 
was no hint of nervousness in the younger 
man’s attitude. He shook hands grimly, 
relapsed into questioning silence. 

“T like your looks,” the visitor announced 
abruptly. “Think you can handle the job?” 

“Te, oe” 

Gallagher’s keen eyes took in the man 
before him. He looked just about as he had 
imagined J. Judson would look. Large, with 
sloping sheulders, and immaculate dress. A 
square chin, thin-lipped mouth, and steady 
gray eyes. Success was written all over him. 
He was, Gallagher decided, a man who would 
demand loyalty of his subordinates. 

“Tf I decide to give you the position,” he 
announced, “it will mean at least two years in 
Mexico; in a country where lawlessness prevails, where you 
will have to combat the forces of both man and nature, where 
eternal vigilance is essential, and where you’ll have to be on 
the job from morning until night. Do you still want it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The men you will work with will be a worthless lot of 
uneducated halfbreeds whom only the fear of God can induce 
to do any work at all. The local government is against our 
project; there will be attempts to bribe you, to coerce you, 
to make you quit. Someone may even take a pot-shot at 
you in a last desperate attempt to scare you away from the 
job. Do you still want it?” 

Gallagher nodded. 

“Yes, sir,” he said again. 

“The days will be so infernally hot that you’ll be baked to 
the color of an Indian; your living conditions will be wretched, 
your opportunities for recreation practically nil. Are you 
willing to face all that?” 

“T’ll take the chance,’ Gallagher answered, “if it means 
that making good will give me a permanent place with your 
company.” 

“That’s just what it means. The salary at La Torre will 
be twenty-five hundred dollars; but that, of course, is only 
a beginning.” 

“T’d like to try it, sir.”’ 

For a time the older man was silent. Suddenly his lips 
tightened and the suggestion of a glitter crept into his blue- 
gray eyes. 

“You remember,” he said, ‘that I wrote you regarding the 
matter of loyalty. Every engineer upon my staff must pos- 
sess this quality to a superlative degree. The Purdy Com- 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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HE pitcher is, without doubt, the most important 
player on a baseball team. Much depends upon 
his ability not only to “put something on the 
ball” but also to play the game in harmony 

with the rest of the team. 

To begin at the beginning is to consider how he should grip 

the ball. The seams offer a rough surface that he must use 
to advantage. When he throws a ball without 
attempting to curve it, the ball rotates in a di- 
rection that is determined by the way he grips 
the seams. 
* For straight overhand speed hold the ball 
with the fingers on top across a seam. For a 
curve hold the fingers across a seam but in such 
a way as to give it a spin outward, inward or 
downward, according to your intentions. If you 
grip the ball hard, you will get more spin, and, 
your curves will break more sharply. 

The wind-up is a great aid in throwing. The 
principal thing to consider is to swing your arm 
freely. There is no standard wind-up; every 
pitcher has his own natural motion so that there 
is no hitch in it from beginning to end—no 
stopping place when the hand is farthest back 
before the forward fling. The hand should 
move with constantly increasing speed, in 
order to exert the whole gathered impetus of the 
swing as the ball is delivered. 

Straight overhand speed is the pitcher’s 
standby; but the overhand pitch that goes up 
to the batter “flat” is not nearly so effective as 
the kind that ‘starts high and goes home on a 
downward slant across the batter’s 
arc of swing. To throw an effec- 
tive fast ball get a free-arm swing 
directly overhead and keep the 
back leg stiff. Take care to follow 
through, for there is a tendency 
in striving for height to check the 
arm at the top of the swing. The 
step forward should be rather short 
and directly toward 
the plate; a long step 
lowers the body and 
makes the follow- 
through difficult. 

To throw an out- 
curve give your wrist 
a quick turn at the 
instant of delivery, 
and let the ball pass 
round the forefinger 
between the fore- 
finger and the thumb. 
The preliminary 
movements for the 
outcurve are. the 
same as fora straight ball except that, instead of swinging the 
arm directly overhead, you swing it in an arc that is nearly 
parallel to the ground. At the end of the swing, as the ball 
leaves your fingers, turn your wrist so that the palm of the 
hand is up and the ball spins out of the hand both by the 
twist and by the action of the first two fingers across a seam 
and the thumb behind aseam. The tighter you grip the ball 
and the swifter you pitch it the better will be its break. 

Both the outdrop and the drop are thrown in exactly the 
same way as the outshoot, except that in the swing for 
the outdrop the arm travels obliquely, and for the drop the 
arm is brought straight over in front. In throwing any of 
those curves it is very important to bring your arm in sharply 
toward your body at the finish. , 
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‘THE inshoot is virtually an overhand fast ball that is made 

; to break a little by letting it leave the hand between the 
‘middle and the third finger. At the instant of delivery the wrist 
gives it a little flick inward. The break of the inshoot is only 
an inch or two, but the ball is effective because the batter 
generally meets it on the handle of his bat. You can throw 
a much more perceptible incurve by a side-arm motion directly 
off the ends of the fore and middle fingers, with the back of 
the hand at right angles to the ground. The seam of the ball 
must be held hard and pulled decidedly by the first two fingers 
in order to get sufficient spin to the curve. But the side-arm 
delivery is not considered as good as the overhand style. The 
balls have too dead-level an appearance. Still, the side-arm 
delivery is useful for variation, and with a side step and plenty 
of speed becomes a destructive cross fire. 

Some sort of slow ball is necessary in the pitcher’s stock of 
tricks. The fade-away, the knuckle ball, the lob, the floater, 
and many other kinds are in use. The commonest, because 
it is the easiest to control and the most difficult to detect, is 
the floater, which is thrown in this way: Press the ball well 

‘ back in the palm of the hand, grip it tightly on the seam with 
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the thumb and the little finger on opposite sides and the three 
middle fingers-curving round but not touching the ball; then 


throw with the regular overhand motion. The ball does not 
leave the hand freely, and because it is checked it begins to 
drop rapidly before it reaches the plate. As a variation of 
speed, the floater is better than a curve. The batter, expect- 
ing speed, gets forward, off his balance, and seldom times his 
swing correctly to meet it. Overhand speed, a curve and 
a slow ball are the outfit of most good pitchers. 


NTROL is a pitcher’s road to victory. In that connec- 

tion he must not neglect his stepping. By experience he 
learns where his forward foot must be to get the best results. 
In general the-step is straight toward the plate, and not too 
far; but for curve pitching it is often easier to step slightly to 
one side. The necessary thing is to be uniform; that is, to 
step in the same way every time. 

The best way of all to get control is to keep the eye on the 
spot where thé ball is to go. Concentrate on the catcher’s 
mitt and the ball will find its way there. With men on bases 
a pitcher too often gets distracted and forgets to “look where 
he’s throwing it.” 

A candidate for a college team hit upon a novel and effective 
way of curing himself of “wildness.” He tied a football 
tackling dummy fo a rope stretched between two trees, marked 
off the correct pitching distance, and, with his roommate as 
catcher, practised putting the ball over the plate for an hour 
day after day. By shifting the dummy from one side of the 
plate to the other he had it impersonate both right-handed and 
left-handed batters. 

A pitcher must hide his intentions from the batter, or all 
his curves and shoots may avail him nothing. When he takes 
his position in front of the batter, the first thing is to get his 
gloved hand up in front of the ball and the throwing hand so 
as to conceal the way he is adjusting the ball—whether for 
speed, for a floater or foracurve. Then it is a great advantage 











to be able to throw several balls with virtually the same 
swing. . That is why overhand pitching is the most common 
form; several kinds of balls are thrown with the overhand 

, motion, so that a batter 
is constantly in doubt 
as to what is coming. 

It is also’a pitcher’s 
business to deceive a 
runner on first base who 
is about to steal. The 
more common ways in 
which a pitcher betrays 
his intention of throw- 
ing to the plate are by leaning and 
by giving the runner a good view 
of the elbow of his throwing arm. 
Many inexperienced pitchers keep 
their eyes glued on the base runner 
with the feeling, perhaps that the 
runner will not get his start if he 
is watched. Then they begin to lean forward toward the 
plate and make the pitch just as they lose their balance. 
That of course gives the wise base-runner a good start for 
second. The experienced pitcher stands up straight, gets 
his elbow out of sight and throws to the catcher quickly 
without winding up. When a man is on first it is possible 
to be much quicker, of course, if the forward foot is already 
advanced before the pitch begins. 


HROWING to a base to drive back a 

runner who has taken too long a lead is 
often done badly. Some pitchers seem to think 
that the whole object is to catch the runner 
out; and so they throw hard, and often in- 
accurately, without accomplishing anything. 
The object of throwing,to bases should be 
primarily to discourage a long lead, and only 
secondarily to get a man out. The throw 
should always be made sure. In the case of 
a persistent base-runner who is bound to take 
every inch he can get, the game is to drive 
him back a few times with a moderately 
slow ball, and then shoot a fast one and catch 
him napping. The pitcher should have 
a signal with the first baseman to let him 
know when to expect a fast throw. Such 
a signal as rubbing the glove against the leg 
is good enough. 

With a man on bases a pitcher has to do 
his hardest work. He knows that his infield 
can not play so wide, that his outfield is 
edging in, that the batter may bunt, that 
the runner may steal, or that a hit-and-run 
play may be attempted. Then he must 
begin to pitch “‘inside ball.” 

With a man on first base it can almost be 
taken for granted that some attempt is 
being made to get the runner to second, within scoring dis- 
tance. He will ‘either steal, be sacrificed, take part in a 
hit-and-run, or perhaps will merely wait for whatever luck 
may bring. A pitcher must decide, and so must the catcher, 
what is in the wind. In the first place, offensive play gen- 
erally takes place either on the first or the second ball 
pitched. If a steal is expected, a pitcher either pitches a 
fast strike or wastes a ball; that is, pitches a shoulder high 
ball high outside—one that the catcher can throw quickly. 
If a bunt is expected, a ball as high as the eyes is the proper 
choice. If a hit-and-run is in the wind, a ball wide enough of 
the plate to prevent the possibility of the batter’s stepping out 
and hitting it is the usual resort. 

Another thing a pitcher must know is who is going to cover 
the bag at second in case of a throw. If the shortstop is 
covering, a near ball must not be pitched, else the batter may 
hit through the shortstop’s uncovered territory. If the second 
baseman is covering, it ‘will not do to pitch a ball over the 
outside corner, for the batsman will then have a good oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the open door to the right field. 

With a man on second there are usually only two possibili- 
ties of offensive play: straight hitting and the hit-and-run. 
Here, for the most part, only the batter’s weakness is to be 
considered; but it is a good plan to keep the ball high rather 
than low. High balls are popped into-the air more: often and 
are not easily bunted. 

With a man on third the correct offensive play is a fly to 
the outfield or a third-base bunt or the squeeze play. That 
is the time when the pitcher summons all of his reserve speed 
and fast-breaking for a strike-out or to make the hitter pop 
one up. The infield is playing in close, unless two are out, 
and almost any kind of a rap may be sufficient, so long as 
the batter is trying to “put the wood against it’’ somehow. 
Certainly it is no occasion for a “groove’’ ball. 

The squeeze ball can often be seen by the pitcher just a= 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE VALLEY OF THE CLINGING DEATH 


HE raft worked and the passage was made though 

they had three times to repair the raft, which 

bumped against rocks hidden by the whirl of water. 

All across, they moored it fore and aft. The skipper 
took the precaution of rigging another line across the torrent 
on the last trip, but one, so that it might be used as a swing- 
line if needed to reverse the crossing. 

“Never believed in burnin’ bridges behind mie,’’ he said. 
“Not when I was in a place I might want to git out of in a 
hurry, an’ that’s the sort of place we’re in from now on. 
There’s four hours more they’ve got the best of us an’ an 
unknown trail. But we’ve got to eat.” 

Before the meal was ended Afua went off on a short scout 
and returned looking dubious. He reported that while there 
was a fairly plain trail from the bridge, he had seen signs where 
Dubu had branched off into the thicker bush. It might be 
simply a dodge to throw them off the trail or it might mean 
anambush. On the other hand, Dubu might very likely have 
a definite knowledge of the shortest way to this destination. 
There was still a question as to how and why Dubu, with his 
comparatively small force, dared to enter a region so eminently 
bloodthirsty and run the risk of raiding parties who might 
kill first and examine his credentials afterwards. 

Ubihipi had doubtless assured him, and given him reason 
to credit her assurance, that he would get through if he would 
follow her instructions, and he had the powerful incentive of 
at once revenging himself on Captain Burr and Jim, and Afua, 
as their friend; and gaining his own coveted position of High 
Chief and Wizard with his tribe. Power, prestige and per- 
quisites that were worth a big risk. A man of Dubu’s type 
would not willingly become a commoner, to have the sidelook 
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and the scornful finger pointed at him for the rest of his days 
by the Motus. 

“We're in more danger than he is,”’ said the skipper, sum- 
ming up, “over on this side the Angabunga: But we’re better 
fixed to travel, an’ to fight, if it comes to it. I reckon where 
he goes we can foller an’ keep a sharp eye for traps. If the 
worst comes to the worst we'll git up high enough where we 
can spot the volcano an’ use that.” 

“You said, once, that the tribes would not hurt Naka. 
Do you believe that, skipper?” 

“Wal, she’s more native than white in her ways, to begin 
with. They’re li’ble to recognize that. The Karons wanted to 
use her as a sort of mascot. There may be some special reason 
for Yampa wantin’ a white gal as priestess to the Big Snake, 
‘count of the white mana. But there ain’t no use lookin’ upon 
but the one side of it, Jim, not abit. The on’y thing worryin’ 
ever did to a man was to handicap him. Let’s go.” 

They followed the bridge trail to where Afua had found 
traces of Dubu having gone aside. Look as he would Jim 
could see no sign even when Afua tried to point it out to him. 
The resilient growths had all returned to place without be- 
trayal of the bodies or the burdens that had thrust them aside. 
The entry had been made through growth that had not needed 
slashing or breaking. But Afua explained that these signs 
had been more visible when he had seen them. He recognized 
the spot in the trail by certain combinations of orchi-hung 
trees, and he tried to explain how certain fronds and branches, 
springing to place again, had assumed positions that were 
unnatural. 
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FTER a little he showed them true signs of a beaten trail, 

hidden under grasses and ferns and vines, but unmistak- 
ably a mountain path, so little used that the place where it 
debouched on to the bridge trail had choked up. After this 
they went along more swiftly and presently discovered that 
they were traveling along a ridge with a valley wall falling 
steeply away on either side of them. 

In mid-afternoon, without warning, the sky darkened, the 
occasional shafts of sunlight that penetrated the deep forest 
growth disappeared and the air grew heavy. Then there 
came a swift pattering on the heavy natural thatching of the 
trees that quickly swelled to a sound like the rattling of a 
thousand kettledrums and the tropical storm burst. 

The rain came pelting down to the ground in bucketfuls as 
the overburdened leaves spilled it and soon the dense over- 
growth afforded no protection. The noise was deafening as 
the sound of breakers on a lee shore in a gale. The water 
came plunging and hissing down and a stream rose from the 
ground while flashes of lightning flared through the woods 
throwing every twig, leaf and branch, every bough and stem 
into intensest light and shade, staining them all with its elec- 
tric blue and leaving them in a darkness that, by comparison, 
was complete, while the thunder roared and crashed and jarred 
above the flogged tree-tops and reverberated among the peaks 
and valleys. 

Hour after hour the mountains were bombarded while the 
caravan, unable to find or follow trail, but sure that Dubu 
and his men were in similar plight, huddled in the best shelter 
they could manage, which was practically none; the natives 
shuddering with the damp chill, the ground flooded with water 
that raced off down both sides of the ridge, but was continually 
renewed. 

It was after sunset time—for there was no sun visible— 
when the rain ceased suddenly. It was very cold and dark 
and the smell of sodden earth and of-the soaked woods was 
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mouldy, the air lacking sweetness. -The woodcraft of Afua 
found some dry and inflammable inner bark and, remarkably 
soon, they had a fire going ‘around which they all crowded 
while food was prepared with a swift revival of vitality and 
energy. 

“No time to lose,” the skipper announced after the 
meal. “Best thing to do is to foller the ridge. On you go, 
Afua.” 

The compass showed that’ the hogback ran east and west. 
Apparently it was a bar joining up some of the main ranges 
that, according to the maps; ran north and south in long, high 
parallels to the Aibala and Loloipa Rivers. -It seemed prob- 
able that Dubu had continued along this crest and they could 
only accept the chance. The rain had wiped out all possibil- 
ities of finding trail, fresh or ancient. But it was most im- 
probable that Dubu was attempting to travel through the 
pitchy darkness of the night woods. It was slow work, even 
with the powerful beams of the electric torches provided with 
the extra batteries that the skipper had secured for such emer- 
gencies. 

At midnight they reached a place where the ridge divided 
into two spurs. Here there was a place where a mighty up- 
thrust of rock made a barren spot and they saw the bright 
stars above them in a clear sky. North and south were the 
sharply pyramided ranks of mountains, trees set to the south, 
mounting in the north to rock and then to snow and ice within 
a short distance of them. For all the lack of a moon the night 
was luminous enough to distinguish the blankets of snow and 
the icy sheets of glaciers. They had been steadily mounting 
since they left the river and they were close to timberline. It 
was bitterly cold and they retreated from the clearing to 
where they could light a fire without too much chance of being 
discovered. Cans were opened and a thick peasoup heated 
in their one large pot for all hands. Watches were set and the 
rest slept uneasily about the fire. 


IM was on sentry at dawn. He had watched through, 

letting the skipper get his sleep. Indomitable as Captain 
urr was, strong as he showed, Jim knew that his spirit was 
far younger than his body and that the sound slumber into 
which he had fallen would relax and revive him not only 
physically but mentally. For Jim knew that the skipper, 
just the same as Jim himself, was worrying all the time about 
the safety of Naka, borne in a covered litter, unable to defend 
herself with either her body or her wits, in case a war party 
that was bent only upon killing should surprise Dubu. The 
sight of the flotilla of war canoes paddling through the gray 
dawn at Inawauni was very plain in his remembrance. 

The light came up swiftly, tipping snowfields and glacier, 
until they showed like glass reflecting furnace fires, spreading 
downwards and revealing crag and fissure, gorge and peak of 
the wild, majestic landscape. In the northwest rose a curious 
column of smoke, continually rising in great puffy volumes 
that assumed the shape of a great cauliflower-head, slowly 
twisting and turning in the calm air of the morning while the 
sunrise turned it to a mounting pillar of fire, orange and pink, 
shading into violet. 

It was a beautiful phenomenon and its significance did not 
at first strike him. It could not be a fire of human agency, 
he thought, unless someone had fired the forest. Scrambling 
to the top of the mass of rock, he used his field-glasses. The 
smoke came out of a valley surrounded by ridges that were 
sparsely wooded on the crest but probably more thickly lower 
down. If it was a forest fire it should spread, he fancied. It 
merely heightened, mushroomed out, with its stem slender. 

It was a volcano! Not tremendously active or they would 
have seen its fire or the reflection of it in the night. 

“The mountain vomits smoke,” Ubihipi had said in her 
trance. “It covers the place of Baigona, the Big Snake, 
the Snake that Talks, and of Yampa, its giant keeper!” 

He started to slide down the outcrop. His foot caught on 
a projection and broke it off, clattering ahead of him. It was 
a good-sized fragment and he looked for it to avoid lighting 
on it with his foot and perhaps turning his ankle. In a hurry 
as he was, he could not avoid noticing the translucent beauty 
of the specimen, a lustrous bit of spar almost crystalline at the 
cleavage, colored a light green with streaks of darker color 
running through it. He noticed too, as the thought came to 
him of what his discovery was, larger, irregular pieces lying 
about in the turf and herbage and, in one place, unmistakable 
signs of quarrying. 

He thrust the fragment into his pocket for the present with- 
out comparing it with the little stone parrot that was his 
karaga totem. But, if the skipper wasgight and the totem was 
jade, then he had found a whole reef of the semi-precious stone. 
There was no time to bother about it now and he awakened 
the skipper and told him about the smoke without mentioning 
the accidental find. Yet he tucked that away in the back of 
his mind as a sort of good omen, an indication that good for- 
tune was with them. 

The skipper, rubbing the sleep from his eyes, went to the 
outlook rock and focused his glass on the smoke. 

“No doubt about that, Jim,” he said. “Volcanic smoke. 
Seen it too often up in the Hebrides. Heavy stuff that don’t 
dissolve easy and forms that way from bein’ puffed up out of 
a crater chimney. We'll make for it.” He studied the lay 


-of the land to pick out a route and shook his head. 


“Tt’s pretty well jumbled up round here,” he said. “ Earth- 
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quakes have played. hub with the formations. Afua’s a better 
woodsmian than we are. Ask him to come up, will you, Jim?”’ 

“You have a look at the rock you’re standing on while 
I get him,” said Jim. When he came back with Afua the 
skipper still had his eyes tight to the eyepieces. He sur- 
rendered them to Afua and nodded at Jim. 

“‘She’s jade, son,” hesaidto Jim. “Fortune hereany time we 
want to come an’ git it out, but it don’t interest me now. Notif 
it was di’monds. If ennything’s happened to that gal Ae 





IM saw the one eye of the captain moisten and then blaze 

in fresh determination as Afua handed back the glasses and 
pointed out what he thought was the best way to go. Day 
was awakening, birds chattering all about them. There were 
no signs of Dubu but, somewhere in this wild region, he was 
making for his goal. 

“Yampa may treat Naka all right, but it’s likely he won’t 
want to give her up once he’s got her,” said the skipper. 
“‘He’s probably backed by either the Ambo or the Lopiku. 
It’s up to us to win this race.” 

They continued along the right-hand spur and they had not 
proceeded far’ before they found evidence that the region had 
once been in the throes of volcanic activity. They crossed 
yawning ravines, the bottoms of which showed black with 
ash; they were diverted from their path by lava flows that 
were so flinty the Eleverans could not tread on them. , Time 
after time they were forced to detour. Time after time Afua 
sent a man up a tree to try and locate the smoke. The com- 
pass was only a general aid and they found themselves ne- 
gotiating a maze of difficult terrain that ate up the precious 
moments and sapped their strength. 

It was difficult to judge distance. Whenever they glimpsed 
the smoke it always seemed just beyond 
the next ridge and when, by painful climb- 
ing, they reached that hogback, the smoke, 
now brown, mocked them seemingly as far 
off as ever.. Yet they persevered with 
pumping hearts, straining sinews, flinging 
themselves down for a few moments’ im- 
perative rest only to struggle on again as 
soon as their lungs began to function easily. 

It seemed certain that Dubu must have 
known of some more direct approach; 
certainly he could not ‘have traveled 
a more difficult one. The sun beat down 
upon them as they reached country 
where the ridges were universally bare 
and the rocks hot to their touch, weath- 
ered so that they scaled underfoot and 
every step was perilous. 

With parched mouths and aching 
sides they persevered until at last, 
Awoto, winning a finny crest ahead of 
the rest, called down to them. 

“Topside this time he tinish.”’ 

They managed a scrambling rush. 
They were high up and, as he flung him- 
self down, Jim’s pulses throbbed and his 
hands shook so that he could 
not adjust his glasses nor see 
through them for the mist that 
gathered over his eyes. The 
racing blood made the mem- 
branes of his mouth taste salty, 
his heart pounded like a drum. 



























Seated them, a long cliff, 
strewn here and there with 
mammoth boulders or with 
great shoulders and buttresses 
of projecting rock, reached 
down to a belt of forest. There 
was another similar one beyond 
a flat gray valley that held no 
verdure of any kind, and, 
curiously for that region, 
showed no water. The farther 
slope was more heavily forested 
and its top bristled with a red- 
dish palisade formation. There 
was a pass to thesouth but none 
to the north where the two 
cliffs merged in the bend of a 
narrow muleshoe or _ hairpin. 
The barren valley seemed to be 
perfectly level. Apparently a 
low line of rocks surrounded it . 
entirely and made a sort of basin 
of it. ‘From the height it looked 
as if it might have been arti- 
ficially formed, save that its 
long oval was irregular. In the 
loop itself there were several 
kopje-like knolls crowned with 
rocks, their sides also rocky but 
fairly smooth. 

From. the southernmost of 
these there ran out three radiat- 
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ing spurs or dykes, one ending in the level of the rock-rimmed 
flat, the others buttfessing into'the cliffs on either side. . These 
knolls, five in number, were graded in size, the smallest nearest 
the flat. From the largest there plumed up the smoke- 
cloud, puffing as an engine smokestack puffs out smoke when 
the furnaces are stoked while it labors upgrade. The second 
and third knolls disclosed pits on their summits, marked by 
shadow. All fiye were craters, two choked to the brim, two 
with open caldera, the fifth still smouldering. threatening. 
The three spurs were undoubtedly lava. 

Which was the Hill of Baigona? Where was the Valley of 
the Clinging Death? 

They set themselves to the descent, making a traverse that 
would bring them to the end of the dyke that joined their 
cliff to the smallest knoll. They were halfway to the timber 
when a tremor ran over the whole side of the hill. The trees 
seemed to be indulging in a crazy dance, the solid earth beneath 
them to ripple like a wave, flinging them all on their faces. 

“Wait for the second shock,” shouted the skipper. ‘Don’t 
try an’ git up or you'll likely break yore leg.” 

The second shock was a light one, the whole earthquake of 
short duration. 

“T fancy this ain’t a popular place with the natives, right 
now,” remarked the skipper as they prepared for a fresh start. 
Jim caught his arm, pointing. A small party was emerging 
from the woods far below them, making for the dyke. Through 
the glasses dots resolved themselves into the figures of men. 
A larger speck became a litter carried by two more. 

“Come on,” shouted ‘the skipper hoarsely, breaking into 
a run, making for the place where the belt of woods was nar- 
rowest. It was peculiar how the trees grew like a green ribbon 
stretched around the gray flat. Timber line prevented their 
climbing but what prevented them from 
continuing downhill and across the flat 
was, as the lay of the land looked to 
the casual eye, inexplicable. 


"THERE was no need for the skipper’s 

order. They were all off on a run, 
a score of Eleverans with their chief in 
the lead, Awoto racing .in his blue uni- 
form with the red braid, sadly marred 
and ripped by the journey but still-a 
uniform, carrying his Martini. Jim and 
the skipper with their Winchesters' and 
their automatics thwacking their sides, 
the Admiral knapsacked to Awoto’s 
back, light loads to the backs of the rest, 
all flying down the steep pitch, taking 
desperate chances of falling, leaping, 
going at full stride in a grim silence, 
though they knew that, as it had been 
at the bridge, soit washere. They had 
lost the second heat of the race. They 
could not possibly overtake Dubu and 
his men. By luck or foreknowledge, he 
had found a shorter route. 

The trees screened them from sight of 
their prize and the obstacle redoubled 
their efforts. They broke through the 
line of forest with their tongues hanging 
out like those of a pack of winded hounds, 
utterly spent, staggering to their knees, 
foundering. There was yet half a mile 
of descent to where the dyke started and 
Dubu with his men had already crossed 
it and were now climbing the smallest 
of the knolls, one man well in advance, 
then the litter, the rest hanging back. 

The skipper groaned and Jim echoed 
it. Afua’s eyes were bloodshot with the 
efforts he had made. He spoke as if his 
mouth was filled with dust. 

“Shoot, Buri! Shoot, Jimi! It is not 

too far.” 
Jim could not steady his rifle. The ground 
was ata stiff angle. There was no rest for the 
barrel unless he went back to the trees and his 
knees failed him after that last desperate spurt. 
His lungs were one great ache and he could not 
breathe. Strength had gone out of his arms. 
Awoto was lying gasping on the ground and 
the face of the skipper was gray as his beard 
as he strove to get his wind. 

Little by little, Jim’s vision cleared and his 
nerves steadied. Another figure had ap- 
peared, coming out of the rocks that crowned 
the knoll. Dubu—if it was Dubu, in front— 
had stopped. The litter-bearers had halted. 

7 The men behind bunched together, cowering. 

“Timi} Jim got his glasses and drawing up his knees 

Oh, Jimi?” rested his wrists on them as he fumbled with 

. * the focusing slide. He felt that he was seeing 

a vision, that his sight was distorted by the 
chase. 

The newcomer was at least twice the height 
of Dubu. It stood erect and from beneath a 

(Continued on page 49) 
















7 ITTIE! Come, kittie, kittie, kittie!’ 
It was a familiar call, but, although it was several 
times repeated, there was no response. In fact, 
just at that moment, a dark shape, resembling a 
man, might have been seen slipping surreptitiously along in 
the shadow of lawn trees and hedges, carrying a suspicious 
looking bundle beneath his arm. It was a bundle that stirred 
and gave forth plaintive sounds of discomfort. 

“Kittie! Come, kittie, kittie, kittie!” 

A cat, whether at the spcol age or chlorcform age, is, for 
some reason, probably euphonious, invariably addressed in 
the diminutive. This particular cat was a rather famous 
cat. It was a blue ribbon cat, a champion cat, long haired, 
tuft eared, bushy tailed—a handsome cat. In the official 
records he was known by the name of King Pharaoh of Lake- 
view IV. In the household he was vulgarly but affectionately 
termed Raffles. 

“Raffles!” called his mistress now, stepping down upon the 
lawn. ‘Where are you, Raffles?” 

But Raffles, resenting the indignities of gunny-sack and 
vise-like grip of arm, was by this time well off the lawn and 
down the road. He probably could not hear, and yet he might 
have heard. Anyhow, he began to struggle, and, with a lack 
of consideration not at all according to his up-bringing, got 

















Seeing red, he sprang 


Raffles was offering defiance 


his claws through the canvas. The man who carried him let 
out an oath, and’struck sharply, savagely. Raffles, unused 
to such treatment, released his grip, cringing. 

“Curse ye,” muttered the man, “if it wasn’t for de money, 
I'd trow ye in de lake!” 

Raffles was a peace-loving cat, a pampered cat, who had 
never known what it was to fight, or go hungry, or in any way 
suffer the vicissitudes of normal cat life. He was, if you please, 
a nurse-maid cat, never allowed from the house without an 
attendant. The man, making his way down the road with him, 
prided himself greatly on his present achievement. It was 
one of the best things of the kind he had ever pulled off, and 
he had pulled off several. 

“Va!” he'swore, as his recalcitrant burden dug in its claws 
once more. “Take that!” 

The lake to which he had referred as a possible receptacle 
was Lake Champlain, and the owners of the cat were the 
Swifts. It was from their-summer place, one of the most beau- 
tiful estates on the shore, that he was being stolen. For several 
nights the man, having learned the habits of the family, had 
waited forhim. He knew that a good reward would be offered 
for his return. 

“Two, tree hunder dollar maybe!” he calculated. 
tree hurder dollar fer a bloomin’ cat!” 


“Two, 


OWN the road a car was waiting. - It was not one of 
the roads of the estate, but a public road. The car was 

a small one, with a single seat. The woman, just going into 
the house, having given up her quest, heard it as it started, 
but attached no importance to it. Later she remembered it. 

“T can’t get him,” she told one of the family. “I'll go out 
again pretty soon.” 

But it was to do no good. Raffles, no longer traveling in 
state in a high-powered, luxurious sedan, was each moment, 
bumping and swaying, putting his home farther behind him. 
He did not like it, but had come to look upon it largely as a 
matter of course, Something he could not help, and on the 
whole lay quiet, only occasionally resisting. It was on one 
of these occasions that he flopped off onto the floor. His new 
lord and master, whose vagaries he had come to fear and hate, 
let him lie. He was still there when, six miles or so from 
home, headed north, the car gave a sudden lurch, and all but 
went off the road. It was a clay road, rough, slippery in 
spots from a recent rain, and the car was not as substantfal 
an affair as it might have*been. The lurch threw open the 
door, rolling him out into the night. The man, swerving the 
recalcitrant machine sharply back where it belonged, brought 
it to a stop, but Raffles was gone. All he found, over next a 
fence, was an empty, elongated 
sack. The cat’s struggles had 
evidently loosened the string, and 
the fall had done the rest. It had 
come open, and the animal had 
escaped. The man looked about 
him. It was a place of fences and 
fields and woods. Along the fence 
at that particular spot was a little 
thicket. 

“Kittie!” he called. “Kittie, 
kittie, kittie! Nice kittie!” 

But Kittie did not come. In 
his flight he had reached the thicket 
and the field beyond, and the 
voice, remembered as a_ hated 
thing, sent him the faster on his 
way. The man looked for him in 
vain. By the time the car started 
up again he was crouching safely 
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beneath a stump alongside a brook, far over 
in another field. 

“Two hunder dollar gone hang!”’ anathema- 
tized the man. “I wish I trow him in de lake!” 


|S apnea had begun a new existence. 
Life was no longer luxury. It was 
quite the contrary. Before he was twenty- 
four hours older he found it out. ‘No one, in 
spite of his piteous appeals, came to give him 
food. It was hunger that drove him from 
beneath the stump. He killed a field mouse, 
but would not eat it. It was largely by acci- 
dent, because it was out in the open and could 
not get away, that he killed it at all. He had 
never learned to hunt. Much less had he 
ever eaten what he hunted. The most care- 
fully selected foods had been his daily portion. 
Nevertheless, after a time, he came back and 
ate the mouse. If he had been some cats, he 
might have found his way home, but the facul- 
ties that would have guided them had never 
been developed in himself or his immediate 
ancestors. Therefore, he was totally ma- 
rooned, and had to make shift as best he 
might. For two or three nights, growing leaner and hungrier 
looking, his coat more bedraggled, he slept where darkness 
overtook him. Then, out in a hay-meadow, he found a barn. 

“Meow!” he challenged, inquisitively, as he worked his way 
through a loose board. ‘ Meow!” 

And the challenge was accepted. At least, in the middle of 
the floor was another animal about the same size as himself. 
Also there were four or five smaller ones. He did not know 
the larger one as a skunk, nor the smaller ones as baby skunks. 


Down, down they. plunged 


But the larger one sidled about so as to head toward him, and 
the origin of the pain that followed, assailing face and eyes, 
there could be no mistaking. It all but blinded him, and, 
irritable, with his nerves unstrung by the harassing experi- 
ences of the past few days, he for the first time in his life 
was lost in passion, filled with an all-consuming rage and lust 
to kill. Screaming, seeing red, he sprang. Red was about all 
he could see. But the leap, a spasmodic sort of thing, was 
accurate, or nearly so. One outstretched claw found its 
mark, and the next breath, with a jerk of muscles, they were 
in a clinch. The fury of the snarling cat was overwhelming. 
It bowled the skunk, kicking, to its side. Tooth and claw 
and tumbling body took toll. It was to the death. The skunk 
did its best, but was too defenseless, slow moving. The cat 
was here, there and everywhere. In the end the skunk, as it 
lay on the floor, ceased to struggle. The cat had won 

Some of the younger members of the family were still there, 
sitting about, hissing, spitting their wrath, but the victorious 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


COUTS all over the country will be interested to know 

that the Chief Scout of the British Boy Scout Association 
is to honor us with a few days’ visit. Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell has, unfortunately, been in very poor health. His 
physicians have ordered a complete rest, and he has been 
spending the past two months in Canada. 

The Boy Scouts of America have been very anxious that he 
should make an extended trip, similar to that of 1913, to see 
the progress Scouting has made during the past ten years. 
Sir Robert feels that his poor health makes this strenuous 
journey impossible. He will, however, be in New York from 
May 17th to 2oth, and it is possible that he may go to Cali- 
fornia by way of Canada, and scouts in the West may have 
a chance to pay him their respects. 


Changes in Merit Badge Titles 


HE new Merit Badge on insects will be called Insect Life 
instead of Entomology, and the requirements will be found 
listed under that title in the forthcoming 27th edition of the 
Boys’ Handbook, which will be ready for distribution about 
April r5. That on Foundry Work will be called Foundry Prac- 
tice. Important changes are also made in other merit badges. 


Our New Scouts 


AM very glad of this opportunity to welcome personally 

the thousands of new scouts who have come into Scouting 
during the past few months, May you have the time of your 
lives in the Scouting game! Remember, this whole large 
organization at National Headquarters, the hundreds of Scout 
Executives and all our extensive scout litera- 
ture exist toserve you. Make use of them. 
This magazine Boys’ Lirrisyours. Write to 
Dan Beard about your problems of all sorts, 
about nature study, how to make things, 
camping, scoutcraft. Ask our Radio expert, 
Thomas N. Wrenn, all the radio questions 
you want; heeatsthem up! Orrin W. Simons 
will tell youabout stamps. Send yourfunny 
stories: to Frank J. Rigney. Perhaps you 
may wina prize. Ifnotit would be fun to see 
your story in print, wouldn’t it? In short, 
use Boys’ Lire, use it hard. _ It won’t wear 
out and will grow bigger and better and 
brighter the more you make it work for you. 

Perhaps some of you want to be scouts, 
but can’t find a Scoutmaster. National 
Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, has some pamphlets that will help 
you. We guarantee that if you read the 
General Information Bulletin, the Boy 
Scout Scheme and some others that they 
will send, and then show them to your 
teacher, your clergyman or your father and 
tell him that you fellows are dead in earnest 
—you will get help. If you live too far out 
in the country to join a troop, cheer up! The Pioneer De- 
partment has a leaflet full of surprises for you. 

Of course, you know the Handbook for Boys, which our 
Supply Department will send for 40 cents. You will find it 
worth many times that before you wear it out. The Depart- 
ment of Education will send you an outline course for patrol 
leaders if you ask them. Perhaps your Scoutmaster would 
be interested in the Home Study Course for Scoutmasters 
that they put out. 

If your troop needs funds, ask the Editorial Department to 
tell you some ways other boys raised money. They can tell 
you all about the Court of Honor, too. 

When you are a First Class Scout, you will be interested in 
winning Merit Badges. They cover almost everything a boy 
wants to know, from First Aid and Camping and Bee Keeping 
to such subjects as Astronomy and Chemistry. 

The Supply Department will send you a catalogue of all 
sorts of fascinating things for camp and for you, for ten cents. 

The Camping Department has some booklets on Scout 
Buildings and Shelters, and will answer your questions. 

The further you go in Scouting, the more people you will 
find eager to serve you. Make use of us all! ~ 

And in return, never forget to be a true scout, to keep the 
Scout Oath and Law and practise the daily Good Turn. 


The Left-Hand Hand Shake 


MERICAN Scouts now shake hands like their brother 

scouts the world over. From the heart, which is on the 

left side, they offer to their brothers the left hand. A scout 

may not give to anyone else, not to father, nor brother nor 

friend, that particular left-hand shake, with the three fingers 
‘indicating the three points of the Scout Oath. 
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Above—Peoria, Illinois, scout receiving his firemanship badge. 





































receiving instruction in firemanship 


The Executive Board voted in January to adopt this hand- 
clasp from the left. America has hitherto held the rather 
unenviable position of being the only nation whose scouts 
did not give each other the left-hand clasp of brotherhood. 
This distinction is rather embarrassing for our scouts at inter- 
national functions. Picture a foreign scout coming up to you, 
his eyes glowing with friendship, his mouth upturned in a 
cheerful smile, even though he may not speak your language, 
imagine this scout warmly offering you his left hand, the 
token of scout friendship the world over—and your not being 
able to acknowledge his signal! 

Incidentally, these foreign brothers of ours are much in- 
terested in the American use of the three fingers, and wish to 


* incorporate our custom with the now universal left handclasp. 


At home, too, the left handclasp is an advantage. It is dis- 
tinctive. Being the sign and symbol of Scouting, it means 
a great deal to us when we use it. It reminds us whenever 
we give it, that we are scouts, and that we must always do 
our best to live up to the principles of the Scout Oath and 
Law. It emphasizes that a scout is a brother to every other 
scout. It is our handclasp, the sign, the symbol of the loyal 
brotherhood of scouts: the world over. All together, Scouts, 
shake!—with the left hand. 


Big Birthday Cake 


HE lighting of thirteen candles on a monster birthday 

cake, a ceremony symbolic of keeping faith with the prin- 
ciples of Scouting, was an impressive feature of the reaffirming 
of the Scout Oath and Law on Anniversary night among the 
scouts of Arkansas City, Kansas. After the pledge of alle- 
giance, the great cake, weighing thirty pounds, was deftly cut 
by a distinguished visitor so that each boy received a piece. 





Below—class of scouts 


The Fire Alarm Rings 


LANG, clang, goes the fire alarm! And the boy scouts in 
Peoria, Ill., are on the job. ‘They have taken a course in 
firemanship and eight of them are lieutenants, sixteen are in- 
spectors. Every boy feels a thrill of excitement when the red 
fire engine goes dashing up the street, blowing its siren and 
clanging its bell. It is the job of these Peoria Scouts, however, 
to make unnecessary the blare of the engine and prevent the 
loss of property and menace to human life that a fire entails. 
The course given by the Peoria Fire Department covers fire 
prevention. The eight boys who graduated last September 
were called inspectors; they were assigned to certain territories. 
Careless children playing with fire went scurrying off to another 
game when one of the scout inspectors appeared; tenants hur- 
riedly removed the rubbish and gasoline tanks that had been 
decorating the stairways, and landlords hastily telephoned 
the repairman to mend the broken fire-escapes. It took 
tact besides watchful eyes to handle the job effectively. 
But these scouts were so successful that a second course 
was held. Sixteen graduated from this as inspectors and 
the original eight were promoted to the rank of lieutenants. 
The Fire Chief and the Mayor of Peoria themselves attended 
the graduation exercises and pinned the badges upon the 
vigilant scouts. 


The Round-Up, Another Chance 


ERE is another chance! It does not often happen 
that way, but scouts have one now. There is still 
a chance for your troop to win the President’s streamer! 
A 25 per cent. net increase in your enrollment over your 
records of December 31, 1921, will still 
secure for you this personal token of ap- 
preciation from President Harding. In 
other words, the Round-Up is still on! 

The chief object of the Round-Up was 
100,000 more scouts. Everyone con- 
nected with the Movement was called 
upon to do his bit for scouting and the 
other fellow. The Round-Up, more per- 
haps than any other single thing, brought 
to the public attention, what scouting 
stands for, its ideals and what it accom- 
plishes. 

At present writing the complete results 
of the Round-Up are not known. But 
everyone will be interested in the figures 
that have been established. For instance, 
from November 1st when the Round-Up 
began, to the middle of February, 174,803 
registrations were received at Headquar- 
ters. Think of it! More than all the people 
in such large cities as Grand Rapids, Des 
Moines, Hartford, Paterson, Richmond, 
Dayton, Memphis, Jacksonville. Sixty- 
five thousand and fifty-two scouts re- 
registered, and brought into the Move- 
ment, 109,751 new brothers. 

On the fifteenth day of. February, there were in the 
United States 435,083 boy scouts. The Round-Up to that 
date showed a gain of 43,795 boys over the figures of Decem 
ber 31, 1921. The troops that brought about this happy 
result are to be congratulated. 

Many troops, equally deserving, were prevented by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, suck as epidemics, or local 
conditions, from completing their records by the date named. 
So to give them a chance, and to encourage others to further 
effort, the Executive Board approved the recommendation of 
the Chief Scout Executive, and the Round-Up is extended. 

The streamers will be awarded to those who did secure a net 
increase of over 25 per cent. over the enrollment as shown at 
the National Office on December 31, 1921, as soon as the figures 
are available. These streamers will be dated February 15th. 
The troops and councils which secure or transmit subsequent 
to February 15th additions to their membership, showing the 
25 per cent. increase, will be awarded streamers without the 
February 15th date thereon. But the streamers in all other 
respects will be the same. 

There is no troop that would not be proud to have the honor 
of attaching the President’s streamer to its flag. There is 
no troop that will not be stronger, more enthusiastic, better, 
for a healthy increase in enrollment. Go to it, scouts, Round- 
Up! But you must work hard, for the Round-Up may be 
terminated at any time by the National Office. 


Why Stay in Scouting 


ECAUSE whatever you decide to do when you are a 
man, scouting will help you succeed. How do we know? 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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News To-Day--The History of To-Morrow 


Conducted by the American Viewpoint Society, a Department of Boni and Liveright 
Editors: Donald F. Stewart and Rufus Daniel Smith 








The Driest, Dreariest Story Ever Told 
Painful, Too, is This Story of How Uncle Sam Gathers in the People’s Shekels. . . . But What He 


Does with Them—That’s Another Kind of Story 
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“WHERE YOUR INCOME TAX GOES”: This is the 

caption for this cartoon drawn by Kirby and run in the 

New York “World.” It shows that 85 per cent. goes for wars 
past, present and future. 
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PROBABLY $8,500,000,000 was collected from the American 
people to run the Federal, State and Local Governments for the 
ensuing year. . 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES of 
RAILROAD SETTLEMENTS 
and ‘WAR CONTRACTS. 


This diagram, published in the New York “Herald,” shows 
in another way HOW THE INCOME TAX DOLLAR IS 
SPENT. 














Resources Limited 


Taxation is Compulsory Payment for Services 
Rendered by Local, State or Federal 


Government 


ANY citizens have the idea that the Government has 
unlimited resources received through taxation. They 
do not realize that each individual must pay his 

share of the Government's, cost out of his own pocket. . . . 
A good government is careful not to undertake too many 
new activities which will make necessary burdensome and 
unwise taxation. . . . Text by Jeremiah Whipple Jenks and 
Rufus Daniel Smith; Illustrations and text from “We and 
Our Government,” published by The American Viewpoint 
Society, Copyrighted. 











‘‘Collectors Swamped by RushtoPay Income 


Tax on Last Day’”’ 


EADLINES such as these were frequent during the fifteenth 
H and sixteenth days of March as the Federal Income Taxes 
were being paid. Possibly $8,500,000,000 will be collected 
this year from the American people to run the counties, villages, 
cities, states and nation of this great land of ours. This is about 
$77.00 for each man, woman and child. Naturally, of course, our 
fathers and mothers grumble when they make out this tax check or 
money order which would buy so many suits of clothes, or rompers, 
or shoes for the kiddies. As citizens, we are entitled to know how 
this money is spent and for what purposes. 


Revenue Secured from Products of Labor 


In the fiscal year, 1922, $4,109,104,150.94 was collected by the 
Federal Government. The Bureau of the Census places the total 
number of workers in the United States at 41,614,248. In other words 
the Federal Government alone collected $100 for every worker in the 
country. Taxes are always paid by the workers—wage, salaried and 
brain workers. On their labor rests the entire structure of the 
Government. 

How did the worker pay his $100 into the Federal treasury? How 
was this $100 spent? 

The income tax accounts for $50.44. Half of the taxes raised in the 
United States come from a strict levy on incomes. e tariff 
supplied $356,000,000, or $8.69 to every $100 paid. Miscellaneous 
taxes collected by the Internal Revenue such as the ones on distilled 
spirits (whisky, wines) on tobacco users, and oleomargarine supplied 
$1,145,125,064, or $27.93 out of every $100. The corporations paid 
$90,000,000, or $2.21; the balance was paid by taxes on jewelry, per- 
fumes, umbrellas," wearing apparel, soft drinks, theater and movie 
tickets, interest from Great Britain, court and bail fees. 


Where the Money Goes 


How was the money spent? Seventy-three per cent. of each $100 
was spent for six main objects. The care of disabled veterans cost 
$9.95; pensions, $6.19; the War Department, $11.08; the Navy De- 
partment, $11.62; interest on the public debt, $24.18, and payments 
in order to wipe out the debt, $10.31. The Weather Bureau cost only 
four cents while good roads required $2.41. To look after our forests 
called for 17 cents out of each $100 spent. The Census Bureau cost 
7 cents, Secretary Hoover's Department of Commerce only 52 cents. 
To the diplomats in our foreign service who look after our interests 
abroad was given twenty cents out of each $100. 

Taxes are rapidly increasing in the United States. More and more 
of what we earn is going for government expenditures. We must 
watch this problem very carefully. 


What We Get From Our Government 


The pocketbook, especially when it is taxed, is a touchy spot. On 
account of the heavy burdens of taxes and living expenses, most peo- 
ple to-day are criticizing their Government for spending too much 
money. The demand that taxes be reduced is general. All about us 
we hear the charge that the Government is inefficient, wasteful and 
extravagant. 

Such statements are apt té be thoughtless. Those who make them 
at times scarcely realize how, from the cradle to the grave, all of us 
are dependent upon Government for assistance and protection. But 
few know that the individual becomes more and more dependent upon 
his government in proportion as life becomes more complex. If we 
consider a moment our minds can recall many vitally important 
services rendered by government. 


Public Servants 


The traffic policeman, the soldier and sailor, the judge, the school- 
teacher, the postman, the lighthouse keeper, the visiting nurse, the 
health officer, are ever present reminders of the services which our 
Government renders in return for taxes. These Government servants 























The Federal Government receives tts revenue from many 
sources. One way is by ERECTING A TARIFF WALL. 
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This wall requires that all INCOMING GOODS PAY A DUTY. 
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An American returning from Europe must pay CUSTOM 
DUTIES. This is a form of tax. 
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Even THE PUSH-CART MAN or peddler is required to 
take out a license. Tits is a tax. 





In emergencies, such as during a war, many things are taxed 

that in normal times are not taxed. In the World War, LONG 

_DISTANCE TELEPHONE CALLS, telegrams, railroad 
tickets, were taxed. 
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are all a part of our every-day life; they are all busy carrying on that 
important task of government which is to look after our common 
needs. These individuals protect us from danger, make industry 
possible, look after the health of the community and educate our children. 
None are overpaid; most of them receive very moderate salaries, yet 
all are doing their tasks in an orderly, quiet and efficient manner. 
The mail is delivered, children are educated, the streets are kept 
clean, traffic is regulated, and travel by sea is made less dangerous— 
all by government servants who save us much thought and incon- 
venience. Their salaries are paid by us in the form of Federal, state 
and local taxes. 


A Narrow Viewpoint 


Many of us look upon government solely as a force that restricts. 
Its main purpose just now, to some, seems centered upon keeping 
them from getting a drink. Such a viewpoint is very shortsighted. 
It is true that government as our agent does restrict us, but the re- 
strictions are generally for our own and our neighbor’s good, or for 
the good of society. However, the government also, as our agent, does 
vastly more than restrict. Jt protects us; it assists us in our work; 
it develops us into better men and women. 


The Tasks of Government 


Let us take these tasks in order. |First, we find that the fore- 
most, and also'the most expensive, is the protection given us by 
our government against aggression from outside the country, and 
aggression from dangerous individuals, such as criminals, from 
within. 

War is a stern and disagreeable possibility. Few nations, if any, 
have ever been exempt from protecting themselves and their citizens 
at some time in their careers against the attack of some other nation. 
All governments must, therefore, be forearmed. All nations have had 
to spend vast sums for defense. It will always be so until nations, 
acting through their governments, learn to live peaceably together, 
even while holding different opinions. 


Danger from Within 


Equally as important to the citizen as the safeguarding of his 
country from attack by other nations, is the government’s task of 
protecting the life, property and reputation of its citizens from danger 
within. Every government must provide policemen, courts, jails and 
firemen. 


A Better Living 


The government does much more than protect its citizens. /¢ 
assists us to make a better living. This is the second great task of 
government. Business can be carried on more effectively. Profes- 
sional men, such as doctors and teachers, are given opportunity to 
secure better training through professional schools supported by the 
state. Working people are helped to become better workmen through 
trade schools. ¢ government actually assists us to make more 
money. It conducts many activities which advance us personally, 
and make for better business conditions. The United States Post 
Office, for example, is a great help to every citizen. The rapidity 
and certainty with which it delivers the mails is a vital aid to business. 
Checks, money orders, contracts, must be sent through the mail; 
and if the postal service were corrupt, or badly managed, business 
would be greatly hampered. Through the government's guarantee 
of copyrights, writers and publishers of books are protected. An 
inventor of a new device is also protected by the Government's Patent 
Office, which grants a patent keeping others from using the invention 
without permission. 

The Federal Reserve Board, a great banking institution organized 
by the United States Government, promotes good business condi- 
tions. Through this Board’s control of credit, the possibility of a 
panic, such as the terrible one which occurred in 1893, is greatly 
lessened. Panics cause the loss of millions of dollars, millions of 
people are thrown out of work, and thousands of firms and corpora- 
tions go bankrupt. 


Better Men and Women 


In addition fo assisting citizens in their daily work, the govern- 
ment also helps them to become wiser men and women. It wishes its 
citizens to be well educated so that they may vote intelligently and 
thus make America a better place to live in. 

This is the third great task of the government. Public education, 
public recreation and public health facilities are provided so that 
every citizen may have the advantages of knowledge, play and good 
health. Schools, parks, playgrounds, libraries, museums, zoological 
gardens and art galleries are tees to all, so that each individual, if he 
has the desire, niay avail himself of the accumulated treasures of the 
world to be found in books, music, sculpture and pictures. A few 
years ago these things were only for the wealthy. The government 
now provides them for all of us. One of the great ideals of America 
is to give all its citizens the opportunity to broaden and deepen 
their minds. 


Government Tasks Greater 


The tasks undertaken by the government twenty years ago were 
much fewer in number than those carried on to-day. To many indi- 
viduals the automobile, the electric light and the bathtub have be- 
come necessities, while to the government many things formerly 
considered unnecessary have become necessary. Better education, 
more recreation, cleaner streets, more parks, well-planned cities are 
being constantly demanded, and in consequence the cost of main- 
taining the government is always increasing. The g~at city of New 
York alone, to-day, spends one-third as much money as it cost to operate 
the whole United States Government in 1910. 

The more complex life becomes and the more the conscience of the 
people is aroused, the more government is asked to do. The schools 














THE STATE GOVERNMENT LEVIES A GREAT 
VARIETY OF TAXES. At birth the State requires a birth- 
certificate. A licensed doctor writes it out. At six, the State 
law sends a child to school. The doctor’s license is a tax. People 
are taxed to maintain schools. 























This teacher is licensed. If the youth works during vacation, 
working papers authorized by the State must be filled out. 
BUSINESS HAS TO PAY MANY KINDS OF TAXES. 

















If he goes to work in a factory, his hours of labor may be regulated 
by the State. If he runs a taxi, he must secure a State license. 
If he is injured while at work, a “State workmen’s compensation 
law” protectshim. TAXES ARE REQUIRED TO PAY FOR 
THE REGULATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKERS. 
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If the young man enters a profession HE MUST SECURE 
A LICENSE—this is a tax. 






































If he marries, buys an automobile or goes fishing, he must first 
secure IN EACH CASE A STATE LICENSE—again a tax. 
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His food and drink are inspected by the State—taxes pay for 
the inspectors. He dies and is buried by State permit—AN- 
OTHER TAX. His heirs pay an INHERITANCE TAX on 
what he leaves. 
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The great task of Government is to protect us from danger 





from the outside and from within. It must, for instance, BUILD 


STRONG FORTS. 





It must build BATTLESHIPS and AIRPLANE FLEETS. 
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The Government must mainiain A LAKGE ARMY for any 
emergency. The salaries of officers, soldiers, all the cost of pieces 
of ordnance, munition, elc., are paid out of the money received 


through taxation. 
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The Government MUST PROVIDE COURTS and pay the 
salaries of judge, prosecuting attorney and juries. 





The Government must maintain PENITENTIARIES, 
JAILS, and PRISONS for those who are found guilty of acts 


committed against the law. 





It must protect us from fire. 





of to-day, especially in the larger cities, not only train the child's mind 
in many subjects, but also undertake the improvement of the child's 
health. To-day there is medical inspection of children—especially 
of their teeth and eyes; and nurses’ rooms, elaborate gymnasiums and 
plavgrounds are part of the equipment. Evening classes, free lectures 
and other forms of adult education are now provided by many states. 


Health Departments 


Modern medical knowledge regarding typhoid, tuberculosis, 
measles, diphtheria, yellow fever and smallpox, have brought about 
a vast increase in the work of public health departments. Cities are 
learning that municipal cleanliness is necessary to combat the spread 
of disease. The fight against mosquitoes and flies, the constant and 
careful disposal of garbage, well-constructed sewers, a pure water 
supply, are modern needs. We know that without them, especially 
in our crowded cities, disease would grow to frightful proportions. 
Only a few years ago, all cities were at times'swept by plagues and 
epidemics. 

All these things mean taxes, and more taxes. But they have added 
to the average length of human life by more than fifteen years. Is that 
not worth while? Even from the financial viewpoint it surely pays 
well. 


War and Taxes 


The statement is often heard that the National Government of the 
United States is spending seventy-five per cent. or more of its income on 
past and possible future wars. This is true. It must be remembered, 
however, that under the American form of government certain 
powers and duties are given to the Federal Government and among 
them the most important is that of defending us from the attacks of 
other nations. , 

In America, most of the activities which closely touch the citizen's 
life are looked after by state and local governments, while those that 
concern the nation as a whole are administered by the National 
Government. Possibly half or more than half of our taxes in normal 
limes are for the purposes of state or local governments. It is for this 
reason that such a large portion of the money that Congress appro- 
priates goes toward military preparedness. 

The Great World War called for enormous expenditures which in- 
creased the public debt to many times its former figure. During the 
war, money was spent freely. It is always so. Vast sums are raised. 
Quick results are secured. There is little time for careful thought. 
For many years to come not only the United States but the whole 
world will carry a huge burden of taxation. The people must pay 
these debts out of their earnings. The United States did very great 
things during the World War. What was done was worth doing; we 
should not grumble now because we have to pay the bills. Asa nation 
we must pay these war mortgages represented by Liberty and Victory 
Loan bonds. These debts and their interest charges are the largest 
items in the present cost of our National Government. When these 
debts are cancelled, a great hindrance to national progress will be 
removed. 

Certain other definite war obligations must be paid. We are 
indebted to the men who paid the price of war—the gassed, the shell- 
shocked, the wounded and the diseased. It is going to cost us only 
money —they risked life and health. We should care for them 
cheerfully, ungrudgingly, gladly. What is a tax measured against a 
human life 3 


Federal Government Activities 


The Federal Government does a great many things, however, 
beside protecting us from enemies. As in the case of local and state 
governments it has undertaken many new activities formerly 
thought to be outside the tasks of government. 

Under the direction of the President the ten great Executive 
Departments are working for the good of the people in all the states. 
The Department of Commerce is assisting American business men to 
sell their goods abroad. The Department of Agriculture is aiding 
the farmer in a thousand different ways. Many more illustrations 
might be given to show the way in which the Federal Government 
is caring for our interests. 


Buying Government Service 

It is well to remember, when we speak of the high cost of govern- 
ment, that it is selling us more and more of these useful services and 
that our taxes are merely a payment, and a legitimate one, for such 
services. When a man hires a plumber to thaw out the pipes which 
have frozen in his home, he expects as a matter of course to pay 
the bill. We hire our government to give us good water, to keep 
our streets clean, to help us sell our goods abroad. 

From our government come countless services which can only 
be performed through such agencies which act for all of us. Further- 
more, what we spend in taxes for such services, in many cases, actu- 
ally saves us hundreds of dollars in personal expenses. 

Public health measures have greatly reduced the likelihood of our 
contracting disease. Child mortality to-day is half, in many cities 
less than half, that of twenty-five or fifty years ago. Our taxes 
have helped to bring about this change. Money spent on educa- 
tion is also well spent. A democratic government, depending upon a 
prejudiced and ignorant body of citizens to exercise the franchise and 
elect representatives, will eventually fail. 


What the Government Taxes 


Debts, interest charges, and the many activities of the govern- 
ment require a great deal of money. The annual cost of government 
—local, state and national—in the United States before the Great 
War was four billion dollars. Since that time this vast amount has 
been greatly increased. Not all of this money is raised in taxation, 
however, as the government secures part of its expenses in other 
ways, such as the sale of public lands, receipts from the post-office, 
water rates, and payments for other services. 

In taxing, the government uses many methods to secure money 
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The Gov 
craft in the picture is a REVENUE CUTTER bringing in 
two ships loaded with whisky. 












The Government must protect its coinage from COUNTER- 
FEITERS. This shows counterfeiters’. paraphernalia secured 
in a recent raid. 


The Government protects us by TESTING THE SCALES 
AND MEASURES of retail merchauts. 








The Government PROTECTS THE. WORKER IN THE 
SHOP OR FACTORY. 
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The great task of RECLAMATION—trrigation and drainage 
—is paid for by our Government out of the tax money received 


from the people. 





Thus, DESERT AREAS are made into FERTILE ACRES. 
This requires the expenditure of great sums of money. 
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THESE RECLAIMED AREAS GROW WHEAT, fruit 
and vegetables where, before, they were barren. 
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LARGE FIELDS-OF CORN now cover territory that once 
produced only the cactus. Through the wonderful work of Irriga- 
tion, alone, over 12,000,000 acres now are producing good crops. 
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to carry on the public business. The National Government, for 
example, levies an income tax which takes a percentage of the amount 
earned by an individual over and above a certain stated sum, such 
as one thousand dollars for a single person, or two thousand, or 
twenty-five hundred dollars for a married ' more you 
earn, the greater the proportion taken by the government. Certain 
foreign goods—shoes, toys, chemicals, etc.—coming into the United 
States, are taxed. This method of raising money is called a éariff. 
In former years this was the most important source of national 
revenue. 

The National Government also taxes liquors (for medicinal and 
scientific use), tobacco, playing cards and oleomargarine. Such 
taxes are called Internal Revenue Taxes. Before the Prohibition 
Act was passed a very large amount was secured from the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors for beverages. The National Government 
also taxes corporations, and at times imposes consumption taxes 
upon luxuries, such as fur coats, silk stockings and theater tickets. 


State Governments 


State governments also use a variety of taxes. Like the National 
Government somc states tax incomes. When people die and leave 
large sums of money to relatives, or other people, the state may take 
a portion for its own work. in the case of the income tax, the 
state increases the proportion it takes of an inheritance according 
to the size of the amount of money left. It may also take a greater 
percentage if the individual to whom the money is left is simply a 
distant relative, rather than a wife or child. When the inheritance 
tax is increased for such reasons it is called a Graduated or Progressive 
Tax. State governments also tax real estate, mortgages, and 
corporations. 

Local governments, acting under state law, also levy their own 
taxes for their own purposes. To a large extent real estate taxes 
furnish the bulk of the local government revenue. Retail stores, 
peddlers, push-cart men, may be required to pay a tax to do business. 
A new and ever-increasing source of revenue has been found in the 
taxing of automobiles. There are slightly over 11,000,000 automo- 
biles and trucks in service in the United States. Each must carry a 
license, which is a tax. On the other hand, the automobile costs 
the government a great deal of money, through making good roads 
and traffic policemen necessary. 

These illustrations show the many ways used by different parts 
6f the American government to get money to pay their separate 
bills. A resident in America must pay directly or indirectly village 
or city, county, state and Federal taxes. 


Dangers in Taxation 


This variety in taxation methods makes it necessary to define a 


good tax. The power of taxation is a very dangerous, although an 
absolutely necessary and useful, power of government. Chief Justice 
Marshall of the United States Supreme Court once said that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy. He meant that this great weapon 
of the government, if used thoughtlessly, unwisely, or viciously, 
might destroy any business. e American Colonists of pre- 
Revolutionary times realized the danger in wrong methods of taxa- 
tion when they coined the phrase “ Taxation Without Representation.” 

The makers of the Constitution of the United States, to safeguard 
the people against the wrong use of this power, specifically limited 
the National Government in its power of taxation. Congress may 
only levy taxes in order to ““—pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” All taxes imposed 
by Congress must be uniform throughout the United States. The 
Constitution also prohibits any tax or duty upon articles exported. 


What Is a Good Tax? 


Taxes may be good or bad. Every government must be care- 
ful how it taxes its citizens. Adam Smith, the father of modern 


economics, in a remarkable book called “‘ The Wealth of Nations,” . 
* published in 1776, laid down rules about taxes which are recognized 


as sound even to-day, and with which every citizen should be 
familiar. 

First, he thought that citizens should be taxed according to their 
ability to pay. This means that wealthy people should pay in pro- 
portion a greater amount than poor people. It does not mean, of 
course, that the wealthy poser | geval all the taxes. In the second 
place, a good tax should be levied at the time and in the manner most 
convenient for the citizens to pay. Lastly, a tax should take out of the 
citizen's pocket as little as possible above the amount actually needed to 
run the government. 


The Justice of Taxation 


Taxation is compulsory payment for government services. A per- 
centage of the income of every citizen is taken. Taxation always 
falls, in the end, upon us as individuals. When a man rents a house, 
his rent includes the tax upon the property. When he buys a suit 
of clothes, included in the price that he pays the retailer is a per- 
centage of many taxes. For instance, there is the business tax of 
the retailer, the tax on the real estate—the land on which the store 
is built and the building—the corporation tax of the manufacturer of 
the cloth, and the tax on the land on which the sheep is raised or 
the cotton grown. Just a few of the taxes which the selling price 
helps to cover have been named. In like manner taxes are included 
z the price that we pay our butcher for the steak or chops that we 

uy. 

In making its taxation plan, the government must be very careful 
not to tax some of its citizens or some of its industries too heavily. 
If, for example, it should raise all its money through a tax on real 
estate, it might make rents so high as to cause good houses to be 
out of the reach of people living on small wages. 






THE VAST HERDS OF CATTLE that cover our plains, 
and that are cared for by cowboys, are regularly inspected by 
the Government to prevent any “diseased meat” from entering 
the market. 








The Government maintains schools and, in addition to the giving 
of instruction, GUARDS THE HEALTH OF THE STUDENT. 





The Government requires cach immigrant to pay a tax, but out 
of this money gives instruction to the immigrant and his children 
in American citizenship. 
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INDIANS are the wards of the nation. They are maintained 
by the Government. 








The Government protects us while ON THE WATER. It 
builds light-houses; it maintains coast guards. 





OUR LETTERS AND PARCELS ARE DELIVERED BY 
THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT—a branch of the 
: Government service. This department also protects our money in 
the Postal Savings Bank. 
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JOSEPH CANNON has been four times speaker of the 
House. He has remained a member of it longer than any other 
man and his term of speaker was the second longest in ihe history 
of the body over which he presided. He was elected to the House 
in 1873 and has retired in 1923, having served fifty years. 

















heavily, for that might destroy or drive away trade, which, of course, 
means less prosperity for everyone. Taxation is a difficult matter. 
It is not easy to find a tax which is just to all. 


Unreasonable Demands 


Because a very great sum of money is taken in by the Government 
in the form of taxes, many citizens expect it to return to them or their 
district anything they may want. The inhabitants of a town think 
nothing of asking the Government to build a post-office, for instance, 
that would in size and architectural beauty be suitable for a good- 
sized city. 

Small boys are constantly asking their parents for a great many 
things that they see in store windows. They believe their parents 
have unlimited means. Many citizens have the same point of view 
toward their government as boys have toward their parents. They 
think the Government has unlimited resources without stopping to 
realize that each individual must pay his share of the Government's 
cost out of his own pocket. Just as every individual should make 
his expenditures come within his weekly wage, so every government 
must bring expenses within the amount of money that can be raised. 

The Government cannot do everything that we, as citizens, think 
it should do. A good Government recognizes this fact, plans its 
bu:dger accordingly, and is careful not to undertake too many new 
activities which will make burdensome and unwise taxation necessary 


Some of Our Complex Problems 


There are complex problems demanding immediate solution. At 
times there is waste and inefficiency, graft and corruption in the 
Government service. This is true of every human organization 
Even the most efficient business organization falls short of one 
hundred per cent perfection. We have the right, however, to get as 
near one hundred per cent value for each dollar of taxation as possible. 
We should see that we get value for our taxes. 

During the last few years, as a result of the war, this nation has 
developed a habit of extravagant spending, both individually and 
governmentally. In fact, the whole world has contracted the disease. 
Now, as a nation, we must economize. We are beginning to recog- 
nize this fact. Congress has provided for a Director of Budgets under 
the President of the United States. This is one of the most important 
steps that the Government has ever taken. Governmental extrava- 
gance must be eliminated. National thrift and the citizen's effort 
toward strict economy are necessary if we are to lift the burden of 
taxation. 

The United States has a new point of view toward debt and waste. 
An aroused public opinion is demanding economy in Federal, State 
and Municipal Government. But, as President Harding has said: 
“It is not easy to change the habits of a country; it is not easy to stand 
against those who want to spend.” < 

Reduction of expenditure means relieving men of their jobs. 
Inertia, old methods, loose standards, must be met and conquered 
at every turn. Politicians protest over the elimination of jobs; 
communities object because certain buildings, such as post-offices, 
have not been erected in their home towns. The men who undertake 
the work of reducing national expenditures, or state expenditures, 
or local expenditures, will always have the cheap and vicious political 
forces of the country arrayed against them. They must face the 
whine of the office-holder, the requests of the office-seeker, and the 
attacks of the politician. A President, a Governor, or a Mayor, 
attempting to reduce expenditures, has a difficult task. 

It is easy te spend, easy to build up the political machine by giving 
out jobs. To turn about and reduce the number of useless employees 
and to eliminate unnecessary expense is difficult. Many toes are 
rinched in the process. Yet every citizen should fearlessly advocate 
and support the removal of the evil triplets of government: Waste, 
Inefficiency and Corruption. 





“It is noi your futher alone who paid for our schooling; your uncle, 
your neighbor, those who knew you and those who never saw you, are 
taxed to provide the money that educates you. Why? Because the 
pecple of America decided that they would govern themselves and that 
they world educate the growing generation in the principles of govern- 
ment.” — William McAndrew. 


Uncle Joe to Uncle Sam: “My, How You’ve Grown! 
Biographical Sketch of Your Great-Uncle by One Who Knows | 


The Government must also be careful not to tax business too 





JNGRESS is going to miss “Uncle Joe Cannon.” 

March 4 marked the end of his fifty years of ser- 

vice. With his wide black felt hat, white chin whiskers, 
long lack stogie, and ability to put matters shrewdly and 
humorously, he has been a most striking and picturesque 
part of American political life. 











Served with Eleven Presidents 


Joseph Cannon has been four times Speaker of the House, has 
remained a member of it longer than any. other man, and his term as 
Speaker was the second longest in the history of the body over which 
he presided. He is now taking a rest, even tho “he is only eighty- 
seven years old and hearty.” Elected to the House in 1873, with the 
exception of four years, he has had an uninterrupted period of 
service. He knew and worked with eleven presidents, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, 
Wilson and Harding. A correspondent a few weeks ago called on 
“Uncle Joe” and mentioned the fact that he had seen some history 
made. “Uncle Joe” observed: 

“T have seen this country develop so as to make the United States 
the marvel of the world and the model of free government every- 
where, even in the Orient. I am old enough to have seen the rail- 
roads cross the Alleghany Mountains and spread like a spider web 
over the whole continent—carrying the products of the West to 
the seaboard more economically than they could be exchanged in 
New England before this era of steam. 
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The whole vast SYSTEM OF ELECTIONS is paid for out 
of the funds of the Government. 
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The tax money received from the people ts used, in part, to 
PROTECT OUR FORESTS and to plant new forests. 
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T: he Government CONSTRUCTS AND MAINTAINS 


GOOD ROADS. 





Art, 


THE AUTOMOBILE has stimulated the making of good 


roads 








In this period of fifty years he has seen great discoveries in 
SCIENCE and MEDICINE. He has seen the development of 
the TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH and RADIO, the ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD and the ELECTRIC POWER PLANT. 
He encouraged the development of the AEROPLANE. 
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“TI have this faith,” declares Mr. Cannon, “that we will grow 
stronger and stronger and that this great Republic will continue 
as it should, to enrich civilization.” 


‘ 
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Joseph Cannon in his life saw the Alleghanys PIERCED BY 
RAILROADS, and these railroads, spider-like, now cover the 
whole West. This illustration shows “Tom” Scott, first president 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., who helped found one of the world’s 


greatest transportation systems. 


When Uncle Joe left North Carolina the map of the United 
States showed litile but Ohio, Indiana and Illinois of the West. 
Beyond the Mississippi was marked the “GREAT AMERICAN 
DESERT.” There were but two states west of the Mississippi 
—Missouri and Arkansas. 
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“| have seen the introduction of reaper and mower, the gang plow 
and the whole revolution in agriculture by labor-saving machinery. 
I have seen the telegraph, the telephone and radio, the electric rail- 
road and the electric power plant develop; and I was ridiculed as a 
spendthrift legislator when I helped make a considerable appro- 
— to aid Professor Langley in his experiments with the flying 
machine. 


West, Then and Now 


“I have seen great discoveries in science and medicine that bene- 
fited the whole people in the years since I left North Carolina with 
my parents and h my mother cry out, ‘Good-bye, civilization,’ 
because we were emigrating to the West. And I have seen greater 
development, not only of enterprise, but also of education, charity 
and benevolence by the people as a whole, through the agency of the 
State and also by the efforts of the individual, than had developed 
before in all the years from Moses to the time when I was born. 

“When I left North Carolina to find a home in the West my map 
of the United States showed little but Ohio, Indiana and Illinois as 
the West. Beyond the Mississippi River was marked the “Great 
American Desert,” the Staked Plains, and the Rocky Mountains— 
a cauntry of which few men knew anything. The United States 
was then practically east of the Mississippi River. There were but 
two States west of the Mississippi—Missouri and Arkansas. Our 
total population was 17,000,000, with less than 4,000,000 west of 
the Alleghany Mountains. But to-day we have 110,000,000 people 
in the United States, and 55,000,000 of them are in the territory 


then vaguely called the West. In 1860 we had but 31,000,000 | 


people in this country and only 11,000,000 west of the Alleghanies. 


Blossomed Like a Rose 


“We encouraged and protected manufacture and agriculture; 
we passed homestead laws; gave public lands to the people and aid 
in the construction of the Pacific railroads. This legislation covered 
the whole country and gave an impetus to every kind of industrial 
development. With the settlement of the old question of checking 
the extension of slavery, the East became a center of manufacture 
and the Great American Desert and the Staked Plains the granary 
of the world. Even the mountain fastnesses have been converted 
into gardens, and millions of people are still unable to estimate their 
wealth and opportunity. ; 

“We were liberal in our immigration policy, and millions of men 
and women from every civilized country under the sun took advan- 
tage of that liberal policy to come here and become American citizens. 
We have developed men from those who here first learned the mean- 
ing of the word manhood, and we have developed industry, skill, 
enterprises and intelligence in keeping with American citizenship. 
It is in this new West that we have the lowest percentage of illiteracy 
to be found in the United States. When I am inclined to grow pessi- 
mistic after reading some of the wailings and criticisms of latter-day 
economists and reformers, I take down the map of the United States 
and a volume of the census reports and find there the realization of 
the finest dreams of the greatest optimists who ever lived. 


Immigrants Made U. S. A. 


“‘ America was made by immigrants and we had very few so-called 
‘First Families.’ In 1790 the first census showed 100 family names, 
which may be denominated the ‘Founders of the Republic.’ Very 
few family names of the men of to-day appeared in that list. Senator 
Lodge’s family name was absent, as well as that of Roosevelt, all 
the members of the Supreme Court and our great inventors of the 
present era. 

“T am proud of this country. I am glad to have been born in 
this, or perhaps I had better say the last generation. I would like 
to live to see the swing of the twentieth century and what it will 
bring. Nature is kindly. I can quit whenever the man with the 
scythe comes, but I have this faith—that we will grow stronger and 
stronger, and that this great Republic will continue as it should to 
enrich our privileges our civilization.” 
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The great Middle States and the Pacific States were covered 
a HERDS OF BUFFALOS, when Joseph Cannon 
was a boy. ; 








To-day, where the buffalo roamed, BEEF CATTLE now roam. 
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American cities have grown very rapidly since Joseph Cannon 
was a boy. In 1860 the United States had JUST 26 CITIES 
with a population of 30,000 or over. 
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Now THERE ARE OVER 100 WITH A POPULATION 
EXCEEDING 50,000! New York, alone has a population of 
5,620,000. Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston,. Baltimore and Pittsburgh follow in order of population. 





When Joseph Cannon ended his official life March 4, 1923, 
he left Washington with HIS OLD “TOPPER,” the hat that 
he wore on the day that he began his official life in Washington 
jifty years ago. 











By Percy KA. Fitzhugh 
Illustrated by Bert N.: Salg 


I could see it all right, and oh boy, it looked good. 
I could see just a little dab of blue, all sparkling, 
and I knew it was Black Lake. I could see a 
speck of brown and I knew it was the pavilion. It 
looked as if it might be about ten miles off. All 
around, no matter which way we looked, were woods 
and mountains. 

“Some panorama,” Warde said. 

“You can’t eat panoramas,” the kid shouted. 

“Sure you can,” I told him. ‘“ Didn’t you ever 
eat an orama? They fry them in pans; that’s why 
they call them panoramas; they’re fine.” 

“Yes, and we'll be marooned here all night, too,” he piped 
up. “There isn’t anybody for miles around. A lot of good 
the view is going to do us. This is the loneliest place I ever 
saw; I bet it’s haunted; I bet that’s why everybody moved 
away.” 

Bert said, “I don’t believe any ghosts would stay here, it’s 
too lonely. Besides, where would they buy their groceries?” 
““Ghosts don’t eat,’ the kid said. 

“T hope you'll never be a ghost then,” I told him. 

“We're lucky,” Hervey said. “You ought to thank me 
for bringing you up here. We can see just where Temple 
Camp is. We don't have to depend on sign posts that change 
their minds and turntables that send us back to where we 
came from or anything. We can see Temple Camp with our 
own eyes. Now we know which way to go.” 

“Only we can’t go there,” I said. 

He said, ‘That doesn’t make any difference.” 

“Sure it doesn’t,” I said. ‘As long as we know where 
camp is we’re not lost any more. We know where we’re at. 
And when we get to a place where we know where we're at it’s 
a good place to stay. Deny it if you dare. I’d rather be 
up here and see the camp and not be able to get there than to 
be able to get there if we knew where it was but not to know 
where it was.” 

“Do you call that logic,” Pee-wee yelled. ‘It makes it 
all the worse to see it.” 

“Well, look the other way then,” I told him. 

“There’s only one place we haven’t been to so far and 
that’s under the ocean,” he said. ‘ 
“Don’t get discouraged; leave it to Hervey; he’ll ‘take us 
there.” I said. ‘There’s a nice breeze up here. Watch out 
for an airplane, maybe we'll be rescued.” 

“Were you ever in a well?” Hervey asked us. 

“No; is it much fun?” I said. 

He said, “It’s too slow; quicksand is better; it’s quicker. 
I'd like to have a ride on a shooting star.” 

“Comets are pretty good,”’ Garry said. 

“‘T was never on one of those,’’ I said. 

Pee wee said, “The night is coming on. What are we 
going to do? I’m all stiff from hanging onto this beam.” 

“Let’s get down on the platform 
again,” Hervey said. “Follow your 
leader.” * 

He scrambled over to the ladder 
and went down and we all followed 
him to the gallery below. Looking 
out of the little window there we 
could see the sun going down; it was 
all big and red and it made the woods 
all red too away over to the west. 
That was where Temple Camp was. 
It began to seem kind of spooky in 




















































“Do you call that logic?’’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
WE HEAR A VOICE 


ERVEY just held up his finger to remind us, but 
anyway the man had gene too far to hear us. 
All of a sudden Pee-wee set up a shout, “I see 
Temple Camp! I see Temple Camp!”’ 
“Where?” I asked him. all excited. 
“T can see the pavilion!”’ he shouted. ‘“I can see the lake! that steeple on account of the sun 
Hey, mister, come back with the ladder!” going down and everything being so 
“T guess you’re right,’”’ Hervey said; “that’s the camp, quiet. The old, ramshackle houses 
all right.” below us, with their roofs falling in 
“TI discovered it: I discovered it!’ Pee-wee yelled. and their windows all broken, made 
“Hey, mister, come back with that ladder! I can see Temple it seem even more lonesome where 
Camp! Come back!” we were. Gee whiz, the woods 
But it wasn’t any use; the man was too far away and the aren’t lonesome, but places where 
breeze was the other way, and there we were and we couldn’t _ people used to be are lonesome. 
do anything. All of a sudden Garry said, 
“Why didn’t you shout sooner?’’ Pee-wee wanted to ‘“Listen—shh.” 
know, all excited. “Tt’s just those timbers creaking 
“You were the one to discover the camp,” Hervey said. about us,” I said. 
“Why didn’t you shout as soon as you saw the man?”’ he He said, “It sounded like a voice.”’ 
shot back. “Well if it’s a voice up there where 
‘Because I made a solemn vow,” Hervey said. the bell is,” Warde said, “it hasn’t got 
“‘ Now we’re up against it,”’ the kid said. any body toit. I can see all around 
“We're up, all right,” said Warde. “ Nobodycandeny that.” up there; I can see inside the bell.” 
“How are we going to ret down?” Pee-wee wanted to Pee-wee just stared at us. ‘“‘What 
know. “That’s what you get for making solemn vows. did I tell you?” he whispered. 
Solemn vows are all right, but they don’t get you any supper. “Voices without bodies, those are 
I can see the smoke going up from the cooking shack. Do the worst kind. I’m not going to 
you see it? Away, way off there?” stay up here after dark, I’m——”’ 
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“Shh—listen,” Warde said. 

“You mean away off there in the woods?” I said. “I hear 
that.” 

“No, not that,” he said; “right above us. Listen. Hear it?” 

“Kind of like murmuring?” I asked him. 

“Right up there by the bell,” he said. 

We all stood stark still, listening. Maybe that bell was 
thirty or forty feet above us. Just as plain as could be I 
could hear a sort of murmuring up there. I can’t tell you 
what it was like, but anyway it wasn’t the timbers creaking 
or anything like that. It was like a voice. But nobody was 
up there. It was kind of like H-I-l-1. 

Gee whiz, it gives me the shudders to listen to it. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
WE GO TO THE RESCUE 


H BOY, I have to admit I was scared. Even Hervey 

didn’t start joking about it, but just listened. Away, 
way off somewhere I could hear something like a voice, but 
it wasn’t that that we heard-above us. 

All of a sudden Hervey said, “I’m not going to hang around 
here any longer, you can bet. I don’t like this place. I 
don’t want to spend the night here. Come on, follow your 
leader, take a chance.” 

Before I hada chance tograb him he had reached out across the 
railing into the open space and got hold of the bell rope. It was 
beyond his reach so he had to sort of jump for it. I guess it was 
his jumping and his weight both that made the rope go down, 
but anyway it went down enough to rock the bell sideways. 

It was the creaking that made me look up, and then I saw 
the bell standing that way. It didn’t ring because there wasn’t 
any tongue in it but just as plain as could be, I could hear a 
voice in that bell say, “Help.” It just sent a kind of a shudder 
through me to hear it. Then the bell swung down again 
because Hervey’s weight on the rope wasn’t enough to hold 
it up that way. In a few seconds I could hear Hervey drop- 
ping from the end of the rope to the ground down below, and 
calling, “‘ Follow your leader wherever he goes.” 

But just the same none of us moved. 

“Coming down?” he called. But we didn’t answer him. 

“What is it?”’ Bert asked in a whisper. 

“You heard it,” I said. ‘‘You know as much about it as 
Ido. There’s a spook here.” 

“The place is haunted,” Pee-wee whispered, all excited. 

“Let’s go down,” Garry said. ‘“I’d rather take a chance 
on that rope than to stay up here. Listen.” 

We all listened, but the voice above us didn’t call again. 

“It’s a spirit in the bell, that’s what it is,” the kid said. 
“Tt’s a voice without any body to it—in the bell.” 

None of us wanted to stay up there, I guess, but just the 
same none of us wanted to move. It just seemed as if we 
couldn’t move. 

Pretty soon Warde said, “Wait a minute, let me get hold 
of that rope.” 

He climbed over the old wooden railing and held on with 
one hand while he reached out with the other one. Then, 
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all of a sudden, he was swinging on the rope and as sure as 
I live, just in that minute the voice above called, “Help.” 

We just stood there, all trembling. Pee-wee’s eyes were 
starting out of his head. 

All of a sudden I heard Warde call, “Wait till I get down 
and then come down after me. Don’t be scared. There 
isn’t anything in the bell, it’s some one in the woods. The 
bell throws the voice down when it’s pulled up sideways. 
It’s a reflex echo, if you know what that is. Come ahead 
down one at a time. You should worry about spooks.” 

We didn’t hear the voice every time one of us swung off 
on the rope. Maybe the voice away off didn’t call just at the 
right time or maybe not all of us were heavy enough. But 
once or twice we heard it again. It sounded good and clear. 
Bert came down. He was the last one and he was the heaviest. 

Now that’s just the way it was—the way I told you. That’s 
the nearest I ever came to a ghost in my life. When the bell 
swung up sideways it swung toward the west. Warde ex- 
plained just how it was. So if you don’t believe me you can 
ask him. There was a voice somewhere that we could hardly 
hear. But when the bell swung up it caught the voice inside 
it and when it swung down it threw the voice down; it kind of 
brought the voice down and dropped it out. And because 
the bell was hollow and made of metal it made the voice 
louder and stronger. 

That’s the only way I can tell you, but it’s true and echoes 
like that are called reflex echoes, only I guess nobody heard 
of a reflex echo exactly like that before. In echoes like that 
you hear the echo when you can’t really hear the voice. When 
that bell was hanging the sound waves (that’s what you call 
them) struck the outside slanting part of the bell and were 
reflected up. But when the bell swung it caught-the sound 
inside it and just sort of tumbled it out on us. 

So if you ever go to Old Corners you'll see a sign on that old 
church that we put there and it says ECHO CHIMES. Then 
it tells you just exactly where to go in the woods in order to 
make an echo like the one that scared us so. Maybe you 
wonder how we found out just where to go in the woods. 
So that’s what I’m going to tell you in the next chapter. 
Because it was a real voice away off somewhere in the woods 
that was calling for help. The funny part of it was that 
we heard the reflex echo but we didn’t hear the'voice. I bet 
you'll say I’m smart when you read all this but, gee whiz, I 
guess you’d call it reflex smartness because I got it all from 
Warde Hollister. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
WE DROP DEAD—ALMOST 


E CROSSED the road and hit into the woods going 

straight west. We knew which way to go because it 
was when the bell swung up that we got the echo,.and be- 
cause it swung toward the setting sun. 

Every little while one of us had to climb a tree to see where 
the sun was. Lucky for us Temple Camp was in that direc- 
tion, and beside the sun we had the smoke from the cooking 
shack to guide us. We took turns climbing the trees. 

We didn’t play Follow Your Leader because our minds were 
on rescuing that person who was calling for help. 

“T’m glad Temple Camp is in the same direction,’ Warde 
said, ‘because I’m good and hungry.” 

“I’m going to eat dinner and supper all in one when we 
get back,” Pee-wee said. 

“T could eat hardtack or upholstery tacks or carpet tacks 
or gilt-headed tacks, I’m so hungry,” I said. 

“T’d like to have—one—big chunck—of chocolate cake,” 
said Garry. 

“T’d eat a cake of soap,” I said. 

Pee-wee kept trudging along, not saying much; he was 
thinking about supper, I suppose. He was in a better humor 
because he knew for sure we were headed for camp. Hervey 
kept going ahead of us and shinning up trees till he could see 
the smoke at camp. Every little while we all shouted together 
but no voice answered. 

“The breeze is the other way,” Warde said; ‘“‘maybe he 
can hear us even though we can’t hear him. Whoever it is 
he’s probably lost and rattled. Let’s shout to him to stay 
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. “Stay—where—you—are—we’re—coming.” 


where he is. We don’t want both 
parties moving around; it only doubles 
the work.” 

So we stopped and all crowded to- 
gether so as to make our voices as 
much like one voice as we could and shouted, 


K 


We listened for a few seconds and then we 
could hear a voice, very thin and far off. It 
sounded like R-i-i-i. We guessed it meant 
“ All right.” = 

We cut through the woods faster after that 
and pretty soon we called and the voice 
answered, and so we didn’t have to bother any 
more climbing trees. We were pretty tired 
and hungry but I guess we all felt good. 

“They’ll never believe all the adventures we 
had,’’ Pee-wee panted, “‘ because we can’t prove 
them. The best way is always to bring back 
some proof, hey?” 

“Did you expect us to bring back the 
turntable and the sign post and the draw- 
bridge and a couple of West Shore trains?” I 
asked him. 

“In my patrol you have to prove all tests,”’ 
he said. 

“That’s easy,”’ I told him, “because no one 
in that patrol ever passes any tests. All they 
know is how to pass the eats. Some of them 
don’t even know enough to pass the time of 
day.” : 

“You think you’re so smart,’ he said. 
“Which is better? Some crullers or a scout?” 

“Ts it a riddle?” I asked him. “Why is a 
raving Raven like a cruller? Because he’s 
twisted. Ask me another. What’s that got to 
do with taking tests?” 

“When you took Test Four for a second class 
scout,” he said, “you tracked half a mile 
and took a scout with you. I went alone. I 
tracked half a mile to Johnson’s Bakery and 
bought ten cents worth of crullers for proof. 
A witness might lie but crullers don’t lie.”’ 

“How many witnesses did you have in the 
paper bag when you got back?” Garry wanted 
to know. 

“Every test I ever took I brought back the 
proof,” the kid said. “I don’t bother with 
witnesses, I don’t.” 

















































I said, “Sure, when he had to tell the points 
of the compass he went and brought home the 
North Pole and the South Pole and the East 
Pole and the West Pole to prove it.” 

“Silent witnesses are best, that’s what our 
patrol leader says,’’ the kid shouted. “That’s 
the way we have to do in our patrol.” 

“Listen to who’s talking about silence,” I 
said. “Don’t make me laugh. We should 
have brought the reflex echo home with us to 
prove we were up in that steeple.” 

“Maybe we'll take the original voice home 
with us, that’s better, hey?’’ Warde said. 

That reminded us to call again, and that 
time the voice answered good and plain. 

““Sit down and take it easy, we’re coming,” 
Garry shouted. 

Pretty soon we could see a brown hat in among the trees. 

“Tt’s a scout,” Bert said. ; 

“He must be a tenderfoot to be lost five or six miles from 
camp,” Hervey said. “All he had to do was to climb a tree.”’ 

“T know who he is!” Pee-wee started shouting; “it’s Willie 
Cook. He’s the new member of my patrol. He comes from 
East Bridgeboro.” 

“You ought to tie a cow-bell around his neck the next 
time you let him roam around in the woods,’ Bert said. 

I said, “Sure. Why don’t you make him play in the back- 
yard? Safety first. He’s a raving Raven, all right; he’s lost 
and he can prove it.” 

“He isn’t trusting to witnesses,”’ Bert said; “he’s lost and 
he knows it.” 

I said, ‘That’s one thing I like about the raving Ravens; 
they’re always sure of themselves. When one of them gets 
lost he knows it.”’ 

“You make me tired!” Pee-wee yelled. ‘He’s a tenderfoot. 
He’s going to be the best scout in my patrol ig 

“That’s easy,” I said. “Maybe 
he isn’t the best scout in camp, 
I’m not saying, but he’s the best 
scout that’s lost in the woods. A 
scout is thorough. He’s some 
scout all right; when he gets lost 
he gets good and lost.” Then 
I shouted, ‘“What’s the matter, 
Kid? Lost, strayed or stolen?” 

The poor kid just stared at us 
and smiled as if he thought we 
rs had saved his life. 

oh “T’m—I’m mixed up,” he said; 
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“T started and I 
. came back to the 
Dy same place and I 
4A don’t know where I 
am. Are you—did 
“you come from 
“ camp?” 

I said, “‘ No, we’re on our way there. Calm 
down, you’re all right. The camp is about six 
miles west. What are you doing here, any- 
way?” 

“T’m—I’m doing a—a test,’’ he said. 

Hervey Willetts just rolled on the ground 
and screamed. All the rest of us started to 
laugh except Pee-wee. 

“These fellows are crazy,” the kid said; 
“don’t you mind them.” 

“T’ve—I’ve got to cook some food,’ the 
little fellow said, all kind of confused. 

“What? Where?” I shouted. 

“Lead us to it!”’ Bert yelled. 

“What do you mean—food?” Garry said. 

“TI—I come first!” Pee-wee shouted, all 
excited. ‘‘He’s in my patrol! Where’s the 
food?” 

“T’ve got to cook it and take it home for a 
proof,” the kid said. 

Just then we all fell on the ground. I guess. 
he thought we were dead. 


CHAPTER XXV 
WE PROVE IT 


HEN I recovered from 

winning the laughing 
badge I said, “‘ What’s the idea, 
Kiddo? Did you think you 
could win the forestry badge by 
being lost in the forest?” 

“Don’t listen to him, he’s 
crazy,” Pee-wee shouted at 
Willie Cook. 

I said, “The next thing 
you'll be trying to win the 
electricity badge by being 
struck by lightning.” 

Our young tenderfoot hero, 
Scout Cook, said, “If I can do 
Tests Five and Eight 
T’ll be a second class 
scout. It’s all right if 
you give them good 
measure, isn’t it?” 

Isaid, “Sure, but 
I wouldn’t give them 
Bes \, a whole world tour for 
ie eo) WEN Seem \i 4 two-mile hike in 
i Loaegaranye ns } these days of the high 
9 STRAITS if cost of hiking. Test 
} \ Five says you must 
hike a mile and back. 
You must have hiked 
about a dozen miles. 
What are you going 
to do now?” 

“Are you sure I’m a mile away from camp?” he asked me. 

“Positively guaranteed,” I told him. “ You'll find out be- 
fore you get back.” 

“T’m going to do two tests at once,”’ he said. 

“Boy, but you’re reckless,’ Garry said. ‘‘What’s the 
other test?” 

He said, “It’s Test Eight. I’ve got to cook this meat and 
these potatoes. See? And I’m going to put my initials on a 
tree to prove I hiked this far, and I’m going to take the food 
back to prove I cooked it. Because you have to prove things, 
don’t you?” 

“Ask Scout Harris,” I said; “he’s in your patrol. He knows 
all about laws and food and everything.” 

Gee whiz, I knew those two tests well enough—Five and 
Eight. One says a scout must go a mile—scout pace he’s 
supposed to go. The other says he must cook a quarter of a 
pound of meat and two potatoes without any cooking uten- 
sils. That kid had about a dozen potatoes and a couple of 
pounds or so of meat, ready to cook. 

“Where did you get all this?” I asked him. 

“T bought them at a butcher’s in Berryville and if I cook 
them and take them back will I be a second class scout?” 

“Positively guaranteed,” I told him. ‘The more you take 
back the more of a scout you'll be. Ask Scout Harris.” 

“They’re all crazy,” Pee-wee told him; “don’t pay any 
attention to them. We'll cook the things and eat them. 
You’re supposed to be generous; you’re supposed to help a 
fellow scout. Anyway, all you need to take back is a quar- 
ter of a pound of meat and two potatoes, but you don’t even 
need to take that much because I’ll testify that you cooked 
them. All these fellows will testify.” 

(Continued on page 55) 
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I HAD ra 
a bot- = 
tle of 


strained honey, \ 
Tom hada stick \ 
of Indian ink 
and some nee- 
dles, and Dick 
had nothing but 
himself. The 
three boys were 
sitting under 
some willow 
trees on thedry, 
cracked mud 

silt left by the 
floods on the 
banks of the 
Licking River. 

The River 
Rats, headed by 
Sheepy, Blink 
and Red _ had 
made the river 
bank near the 
edge of the 
town too. dangerous for these boys, and so 
they had penetrated further in the country 
in search of a secure rendezvous and were 
now met in secret council. 

Hi suggested that they form themselves 
into a band of guerrillas and bushwhackers; 
Tom said the only people they could bush- 
whack were River Rats and the River Rats 
would sure lick the bushwhackers every time 
they met. To which Hi replied, “I don’t 
see that that would make much difference; 
they lick us every time they meet us anyhow. 
I don’t see what fun they have in chasing us 
fellows around the way they do. The last 
time Red caught me and kicked me down 
the street, he put revenge into my heart and 
I almost wished it wasn’t wicked to scalp 
people, ’cause if it wasn’t you just bet I’d 
like to have a certain red scalp hanging to 
my belt.—Gee, I don’t see what those River Rats were made 
for anyhow.” 

“Well, they h’aint much good,” said Dick, “and that how- 
somever; just the same when I was putting on my skates last 
winter Billy Goosegrease’s gang from the other side of the 
River slipped up and surrounded me, and I just had made up 
my mind to lose my skates and get a good beating, when I 
heard the yell of the River Rats, and you just had orter seen 
Red wade in on those fellers; shucks, he knocked them around 
like old clothes. I thought it was good time for me to skin 
out, but Red saw me before I got away and just for luck he 
landed one side of my ear, which made it sing for a half an hour 
afterwards. I can’t see why he couldn’t have licked Billy 
Goosegrease’s gang without finishing it up with giving me a 
cuff; but that’s the way with them fellers; they got to be hurtin’ 
somebody all the time.” 

“T tell you what, fellers,” cried Tom; “I have been reading 
that ‘Ancient Mariner’ and I think that is a bully poem; you 
know he didn’t believe in hurting people all the time and hurt- 
ing things; leastwise, the fellow that wrote the poem did not 
anyhow, because he ended up with saying: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the Dear God Who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Of course,” said Dick thoughtfully, “I ain’t givin’ no advice 
to the Pilot, but if he loves Red and Billy Goosegrease and 
Blink, I guess it is all righi, but I don’t see how he can do it.”’ 

“Well,” answered Tom, “we won’t try to love them, but we 
won’t hurt them.” 

“T reckon you won’t,” said Hi with a laugh, “’cause when 
hurtin’ time comes they’re in it with both feet and we’ve got 
no show.” 

“Oh, you needn’t to talk,” said Dick; “I saw you run three 
fish-hooks in Red’s hand.’’ 

“Tell us about it,” cried Tom. 

“Why, it was this way,” said Hi; “I was over to the cow 
pond in Grosbeck’s lot ketching frogs; I had three hooks fas- 
tened togetherlike a grappling iron and a short line tied to it 
and the other end fastened to a long fishin’ pole. I was that 
interested in ketchin’ them frogs that I didn’t hear anybody 
comin’; anyhow, you know the ground is all soft around the 
pond and mucky and a fellow walkin’ on it don’t make much 
noise, and the first thing I knowed I heard Red’s voice cry out, 
‘Here, you curly-headed shrimp, give me that!’ and with that 
he grabbed a hold of the line just above the hooks. 








“Well, I just couldn’t help it; 
I gave the line a little jerk. I 
guess I jerked harder than I 
really meant to, then I skedad- 
dled Wow! how Red did 
dance and howl; he couldn’t 
run after me, because he had 
the fishin’ pole and line hitched 
into his hand. That’s why I 
had rather play up here three 
miles from town than where 
Red’s liable to meet me. Gee, 
but he will do me up when he does catch me. But what’s 
that three Ancient Mariner business?” 

“Why just three of us fellers and we’ll form a secret society 
and we all three will tattoo 3 A. M. on our arm, then we'll 
take an oath to stand by each other through thick and thin 
and fix it with a swallow of strained honey.” 

“Fix what!” cried Dick; “the tattoo?” 

“Shucks, no, the oath.” 

“Well, how’s the strained honey goin’ to fix it?” said Hi. 

“Why, this way; you know there’s lots of cholery in town 
now, lots of people dyin’; I saw the coffins piled up higher than 
the second-story window at the undertakers and it’s awful 
dangerous to drink strained honey in cholera time and when 
you take a Secret Society Oath you have got to do something 
awful dangerous. Mostly you sign it with blood, your own 
blood, but any baby could do that, because that isn’t dan- 
gerous, it only looks like it. But when you drink strained 
honey in cholera time, you sure have got to be brave.” 

“Where did you get that strained honey, Hi?” asked Dick. 

“Why, Ma threw that out over the back fence because she 
thought it might make somebody sick and I climbed over 
the back fence and got it and hid it in the smoke-house and 
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brought it with 
us to-day for 
lunch.” 

“You didn’t 


bring any bread 
with it, did 
you?” 


“No, but I 
brought some 
bantam eggs 
and we'll roll 
these in mud 
and cook them 
as we read 
about in the 
book.”’ 

Tom went 
down the bank 
where the mud 
was still soft on 
the shore, and 
with a stick he 
traced a circle 
in the clay. In- 
side the circle 
he marked the 
mystic symbol 
3 A. M.; then 
all three of the 
boys kneeled 
around the cir- 
cle, each of them 
crossing their 
index and second fingers of the left hand 
and solemnly saying “ muggins” before they 
took a swallow of the insipidly sweet honey. 
The crossing of the fingers and the repeat- 
ing of the word “muggins” was supposed 
to ward off any ill-luck. They then took 
the fearful and dire oath with much solem- 
nity and spent a good half-hour tattooing 
their arms with the 3 A.M. They did this 
by pricking their arms with a needle and 
then rubbing the India ink into the pricks. 
It hurt them a great deal worse than being 
vaccinated, but none of the three whimpered. 





FTER the tattooing had been finished 

the three barefooted boys built them- 

selves a camp-fire; rolled each separate 

egg up in a ball of clay and baked them 
in the embers. 

“How long does it take to cook them 
eggs?”’ asked Tom. 

“That depends upon whether you want 
them hard or soft” answered Hi. ‘When 
the clay is baked like a brick then they are 
hard and when the clay is just dry on the outside, then they 
are soft; that’s what it said in the book anyhow.” 

“T reckon I’ll eat mine raw if it don’t cook pretty quick,” 
said Dick, “they ought to be done now.”’ 

He had no sooner got the words out of his mouth when 
something in the fire exploded with a loud report, scattering 
the hot embers into the laps of the boys squatted around the 
fire. Before they could gain their feet there were other re- 
ports, and in less time than it takes to tell it, all those eggs 
went off like so many bombshells. The clay balls flew into 
fragments and the explosion scattered and destroyed the fire. 

But the boys were resourceful. Hi swam out to a snag in the 
riffs and attached a line to it bringing the other end ashore. 

Some hooks on the line were baited with big fat angleworms 
and inside of an hour the boys had landed a large channel cat 
which they cooked on a flat stone. There was enough left over 
for the raccoons and minks. They knew nothing about fly- 
fishing, they never owned a leader and their fish-hooks did not 
even have snells, they were simply knotted on to the end of a 
coarse fish line, but to-day one must win a merit badge in 
fishing and to do so must know how to make a leader. 

In the first place, “guts” are not guts, that is, not entrails, 
but the silk of a silk-worm; however, everyone calls them 
“guts” and leaders and snells are made of that material. 

To make a leader of short pieces of gut one must join them 
together after they have first been softened by soaking well in 
water. Lay the two ends across each other, as in Fig. 1; then 
wind them together as in Fig. 114, do this by holding the center 
and winding the end D towards. you, make two turns around 
the main gut. Now bend D back as in Fig. 14. Next wind FE 
around D, making the turns away from you. Pass E through 
the center, Fig. 2. Take hold of the ends D and E and draw 
tight as in Fig. 3. 

Or put two pieces of gut together so that they overlap about 
two inches; in the end of each make an overhand knot around 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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A clean return—the best placed shot of the match! 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


Quick, sure footwork 


«=the one best bet in nearly every game! 


Over the tennis net comes a sizzling hot 
one. Placed just right! Surely he can’t 
reach it! 

A terrific leap across court —a clean 
return —and the crowd is applauding the 
most sensational “‘get”’ of the tournament. 
| Fast footwork! It’s not only in tennis 
that it counts. Coaches and athletes in 
every sport are placing more and more 
importance on it. That’s one of the reasons 
why they wear and recommend Keds. 

Keds are built so that they actually develop 
strong foot muscles—just as throwing a base- 
ball develops the muscles of your arm. Every 
step you take in Keds brings all of these foot 
muscles into play. No muscles are cramped or 
interfered with. That’s why just wearing Keds 
around helps you to develop foot strength and 
speed. 

Thousands of boys who play on teams wear 
Keds all summer. They’re not only more com- 
fortable but they put you in better condition 
for the hard games in the fall. 





Sturdy sport shoes with or without 
heels. Heavy reinforcements and 
ankle patch. _Smooth, corrugated 
or suction soles. 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Why you should look for the name Keds 


Keds are made with tough rubber soles that are 
unusually pliable and springy. The rubber is a 
specially high grade grown on our own Sumatra 
plantations. The uppers are made of fine, se- 
lected canvas and are strongly reinforced. 

There are many kinds of Keds — high and 
low, brown and white. You can get them with 
corrugated, smooth or suction soles. Keds, of 
course, vary in price according to style. But no 
matter what type you buy, every pair of Keds 
gives you the highest possible value at the price. 

But remember — while there are other shoes 
that may at first glance Jook like Keds — only 
Keds can give you the real Keds value, Keds 
are made only by the United States Rubber 
Company. Ifthe name Keds isn’t on the shoe, 
they aren’t real Keds. 

Our new Handbook for Boys is full of interest- 
ing information on camping, radio, rules for 
games, etc. Sent free if you address Dept.M-1, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
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The world’s standard summer 
shoe. For tennis, canoeing, sailing 
and general outdoor wear. 
and low models, in white or in tan. 
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g) ITH scowl on his face, and 
in posture dramatic, 

Sat Peter McStubbins alone in an 
attic; 

Before him a mirror, not very high 
grade, 

In which he intently his features 
surveyed. 


His eyes narrow slits and his fore- 
head a frown, 

His mouth grimly shut with the 
corners turned down; 

His hands, too, looked fierce, one 
tensed like a claw, 

The other supported a forward- 
shot jaw. 


Now why this grim look, or why 
this strange crouch? 

What made him so mad, why this terrible 
grouch? 

Had he just had a paternal corrective? 

No!—Peter McStubbins would be a detective! 


From a book called ‘ Disguises,’’ one of those 
self teachers, 

Wrinkles he picked out and put on his features. 

He learned how to frown, or have happy expression, 

Or look melancholic in deepest depression. 


Look firm, look soft, look crafty, look frank, 
Or how to assume an expressionless blank. 

These the book taught and many tricks more, 
And Peter McStubbins was steeped in its lore. 


He sat on a box that was full of strange clothes, 

With wigs and false whiskers, false eyebrows and nose, 
In a wink he could change, with all this trick stufi, 
From the dandiest dude to the toughest tough tough. 


He’d be barber, or plumber, 
or painter, or tailor, 

Then just pull a string—and 
behold!—a young sailor! 

Not yet, but quite soon, he 
did have hopes to 

Be able to change as chame- 
leons do. 


He could ventriloquize, or 
thought that he could, 
And knew all the tricks that 
a master sleuth should; 

He had practiced his art in his attic retreat, 
And now he would venture out into the street. 


As a genial fat skipper of seafaring craft 

(In his pants two air cushions, one fore and one aft), 
He would mingle with men who sailed o’er the blue 
And maybe perchance he would pick up a clew. 


Ha! there goes a seaman, a big husky boy, 
And Peter McStubbins called loudly ‘“‘ Ahoy! 
Heave to, cast your anchor, the tops’! let go, 
Three points to the leeward, then take me in tow!” 


The sailor looked back then started to run. 

“Guilty conscience,” said Peter, ‘things wrong he has done, 
But I'll follow him and bring him to book, 

My disguise quickly change and quite different look.” 


Then Peter McStubbins crept close to a fence, 
But ere a new change he’d a chance to commence, 
An old rusty nail his disguise penetrated 
With “BANG!” loud as ever by 
{> broadside created. 


The sailor just ran because he 
was scared, 
For sea-sharks, not land ones, he 
had been prepared, 
“This queer lingoed one my cash 
would have got’”’— 
“And my 
- life!” he 
cried out, 
as he heard 
ry the loud 
shot. 
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By Frank J. Rigney 
With Illustrations by the Author 





While with the 
explosion : 
friend Peter “se 
went flat 
And changed 
very much 
‘cepting up in his hat. 
Both “fore and aft” gone, all his rigging hung slack; 
Shipwrecked he was—and upon a fence tack. 





Undaunted he pulled in a reef here and there, 
But his seafaring aspect was gone past repair; 
A tug, and a hitch, and a slap on his hat, 
Well—he made a presentable hobo, at that. 


Hist! voices were heard, not a moment to lose, 

A coincidence, too, they were speaking 
of clews; 

Stealthily stalking, he fell down the stair 

Of a cellar—a regular buccaneer’s lair! 


Two rough visaged men looked up at 

the clatter, 
One grabbed him and hoarsely asked, 
“What is the matter?” 






Brave Peter, his mind ~ 
working fast in the fix, 
Replied, “I’m only just S fi 
lookin’ for sticks. fale 
| /; # 


“Some sticks for a fire, my supper to cook.” 

‘Poor bum,” said the men with a pitying look, 

And pointing to junk piled high on the tioor, 

Said, ‘‘take all you want, then come back for 
more.” 


But Peter was curious about other things, 
And picked up a handful of old metal rings, 
““What’s these?” says he, getting answer, ‘‘They’re clews! 
That’s the name of them rings us fishermen use!” 


Picking some sticks Peter beat a retreat 

And didn’t delay very long in the street; 

As fast as he could, in his costume erratic, 

He hurried himself back home 
to his attic. 





Disappointed but hopeful next 
day he essayed 

Wearing whiskers and wig he 
stepped out unafraid; 

Came he to a bill-board and as 
he passed by, 

“REWARD FIFTY DOL- 
LARS” caught him in the eye. 


‘Fame and fortune at once! a chance not to miss!”’ 
He read the bill through; it went something like this: 
“The above will be paid to anyone who 

Information will give which clearly points to 


The vandals that scratch, pull off, mutilate 

And tear up these posters in horrible state.” 
“This‘case is mine,’ said Peter McStubbins, 

Then came to his ear weird scratchin’s and rubbin’s. 


’Twas yet early morning with no one around 
To account for that scratching mysterious sound; 
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ims, Defective Detective 


Dropping down on all fours . 
Peter started to hunt 

To rear of bill-board, while 
his quarry moved front. 



















“‘Grass flattened down? Ha! 
here’s where they lurk 
When they’re not out in 

front doing devilish work! 
But where are they now? is 

the question,”’ said he, 
“T’'ll look through yon knot- 

hole and see what I'll see.” 


And sliding sleuth-like he 
crawled o’er the ground 
To a spot from whence came 

the mysterious sound; 
Plastered close to the 
fence, through the 
knot-hole he peered 
And strange, very 
strange, saw a long 
fuzzy beard! 


The sounds of destruc- 
tion grew louder 
apace, 

Oh, could he but get 
one peep at that face. 

His eye bulging wide continued to gaze, 

But was lost in the wilds of a whiskery maze. 


‘““Why he’s disguised too,” said 
Peter the sleuth, 

““No old man is he, but a mis- 
chievous youth.” 

Ha! see behind Peter, to him all 
unknown, 

Likewise on all fours, wearing 
beard like his own! 


Then things happened quickly, 
with dreadful impact, 

The villain behind came in vio- 
lent contact 

With Peter’s rear end banging him through the fence, 

Fifty dollars indeed would be poor recompense. 


Just as a brick would burst through a fiddle 
Peter burst through butting into the middle 
Of—what do you think?—a he-goat—a Billy! 
Disturbing his breakfast and knocking him silly! 


Dimly, thought Peter, “I’m sure out o’ luck; 
A thunderbolt, earthquake, or cyclone I’ve 


struck! al 

But must I go, you bet I'll go game, a 
Fightin’,’—but then, the goats thought the ee 
same. ie 
4 

For fully five minutes a cyclonic scrap Ie 


Had earthquakes and thunderbolts backed off 
the map; 















Talk of ‘‘fur flying,” it couldn’t 
compare 

With that terrible vision of whis- 
kerful air. 


How Peter got home he never 
could say, 

But when he had sorted himself from the fray, 

One goat lay still, and the other sat, wan, 

With one eye bunged up and a half a horn 
gone. 


Where Peter lay wrapped from his toes to his 
head, 

Completely enveloped in mummy’s disguise, 

Except for the holes for his mouth and his eyes. 


“Take this,”’ said the nurse beside Peter’s bed | 


Many weeks later when Peter 
could bend, 

His stock of disguises came to a 
quick end. 

Skyward they went in a shower 
of sparks bright 

With Peter’s farewell 
—‘Detecting— 
GOOD-NIGHT!” 
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AMONG recent appeals for correspondence 
we have received the following: 

An Indiana boy, age seventeen, wishes to cor- 
respond with an American or Canadian scout, 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, who lives in 
the northwestern part of the United States or 
in western Canada. 

A ten-year-old boy living in Kansas and 
greatly interested in scouting, wishes to cor- 
respond with a young boy scout of Iowa. Here 
is an opportunity to some scout to do a very 
good turn. ; ; 

A law student of Madras, India, wishes to 
correspond with a law student whose home is 
in Los Angeles. 

A fifteen-year-old scout of Roumania, writ- 
ing in Esperanto, and a sixteen-year-old scout 
of Bulgaria, writing in English, desire letters. 
The latter wishes a letter from someone in 
New York City. 

A Moscow scout who writes only in Russian 
wishes to correspond with someone who can read 
that language. He is interested in radio. 

The Kangaroo Patrol of Barcelona scouts is 
anxious to get in touch with another patrol 
having this same ensign. 

A member in Germany sends the name and 
address of a friend who wishes to receive letters 
from boys of about seventeen years of age. 

An Austrian, an Assistant Scoutmaster, is 
eager to get in touch with more members. He 
writes in English. 

A South Dakota scout wants to correspond 
with a resident of Blounstown, Florida. 

A sixteen-year-old West Australian wishes 
correspondents in New York, California, Ohio, 
Texas, Arizona and Florida, and a sixteen- 
year-old New Zealander who was formerly a 
scout wishes scout correspondents. 

We are now in touch with a member of a 
school in Siam where a certain number of boy 
scouts desire to have letters from American 
scouts. 

A Patrol Leader in Kazan, Russia, desires 
to correspond with members in United States, 
Canada, Australia and South America. He 
is able to write English and Esperanto, is 
particularly interested in woodcraft and 
scouting, also has several collections. 

We have an interesting letter from a scout 
in Poland who is very anxious to hear from 
scouts in this country, particularly on scouting 
subjects, and to receive scout literature. Unfor- 
tunately he writes and reads Polish only. If any 
of our members are able to use this language, 
we hope they will help out their fellow scout. 

A scout who formerly lived in New York has 
now moved to Georgia and desires to corre- 
spond with some northern scouts. 

A South India scout, age fifteen years, de- 
sires letters. 

A letter has just come from a former member 
of the Dutch Boy Scouts Association, who is 
now in the Dutch East Indies. He is nine- 
teen years of age, writes English, and desires 
to get in touch with an older American scout. 

In Poland a correspondence club has been 
formed by the Hebrew Polish Scouts. A letter 
written in Esperanto containing a request for let- 
ters was received recently; any correspondence 
for this club should be in either Polish or Esper- 
anto. Two other Polish scouts wish letters from 
older American scouts; one will correspond in 
French, the other in French, German or Esper- 
anto. Several appeals from African boys, fif- 
teen to eighteen, are awaiting replies. 


Seal done in water- 
color by the scouts 
of Katzatchi and the 
salutation in Arme- 
nian to Captain 
Brown 


Ginyprp - “yours 





N THE departure of one of the Near East 
Relief workers from his position in one of 
the orphanages for Armenian refugees, the 
scouts whom he had organized presented him 
with the following address, one copy in Ar- 
menian, and one in English. We are sure the 
charm of this letter will appeal to our readers. 
“Tt is impossible to translate in words the 
intensity of the feelings which assail us at this 
moment, and we have no other way, however, 
to express the sincere affection, profound ad- 
miration and infinite gratitude we owe you. 

“Young blossoms of our suffering and mar- 
tyrized country, we have thoroughly conceived 
the extent and sublime character of the disin- 
terested support and the devotedness of the 
noble foreigners who have come to work for us. 

““We see in yourself, dear Mr. Brown, the 
brilliant representative of that great and free 
people of altruists, and the last, hopeless sur- 
vivors of our unfortunate country have, owing 
to your generous and irreductible protection, 
been saved from total destruction and have pre- 
served the Determination to Live, which is the 
great and inexhaustible moral capital of ourrace. 

“The boy scouts in particular have been the 
object of your special kindly attention, so that 
in a very short time, those boys of poor phy- 
sique and unsteady morality, thanks to your 
unreserved patronage and prodigal encourage- 
ments, have attained the much coveted honor of 
becoming scouts, and bearing the title with 
consciousness and distinction. 

“And now, the idea of your parting from us 
is such a sad revelation that we have difficulty 
to admit it as true. We shall bear the misfor- 
tune only with the acknowledgment that this 
means a rise in your functions, granted in 
appreciation of the multiple qualities you have 
shown in the exercise of your duties. 

“Dear Mr. Brown, wherever you go, what- 
ever may happen, our loving hearts and sweet 
remembrance will accompany you and also 
Miss Myers who, we once thought, would 
consent to stay here. 

“Tn all your works, endeavors and undertak- 
ings, you will have behind you the wishes of the 
white-dressed and sunburnt Armenian youths 
you loved so much, you will see their encourag- 
ing and grateful smile, and acknowledge the 
proud salute of supreme honor to the precious 
and incomparable benefactor. 

“An adorned inscription has a place of honor 
in our Guard House. It is the Scouts’ Oath. 
It sketches in three great lines the sunny path 
all boys should follow for reaching the ideal of 
becoming strong men in body, soul and mind. 
Millions of boys have made this oath the foun- 
dation stone of their conduct in life. 

“We have decided in our hearts to add a 
fourth line to this oath. 

“We swear on our honor to cherish your 
remembrance, to be grateful for all the good 
you have done, to make true all the hopes you 
found on us, and to help you with all the might 
of our will and arms, reestablish our fallen 
country in the light of the sun. 

“Your name will live in our memories through 
another bond of union. Meeting in solemn as- 
sembly and perfect accord, we have passed a 
resolution whereas we wish you to accept the 
title of Honorary Chief Scout of Katzatchi- 
Post. Acknowledging you as our chief, despite 
the distance between us, we add a new link to 
the bonds which bind us to your memory and 
the duties we have accepted to perform. 

* * * * 

“And now, good-by and God speed. 
You will not forget us where you go, for 
you will find before you, for ever pres- 
ent, the real picture of our badge and 
motto, old and splendid Ararat with its 
historical, physical and moral meanings 
and expectations. We wish you all, from 
the depths of our sorrowful hearts, good 
health and a long life, the best of luck 
and success in all your undertakings, 
and the supreme, everlasting happiness 
which is gifted to the man who has done 
his duty and has so many titles to 
gratitude. 

“On behalf of the Boy Scouts of 
Katzatchi-Post.” 
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Keep fit and fine with 








WRIGLEYS 


. after every meal. 


Eat wisely, chew your 


food well—then give your 


digestion a 
WRIGLEY’S. 


Sound teeth, 
and proper 


appetite 


“kick” 


with 


a good 


digestion mean MUCH to 


your health. 


WRIGLEY’S is a helper in 
all this work—a pleasant, 


beneficial pick-me-up. 


manufacture, 





Pure materials, scientific 


cleanliness—then sealed 
Save the against all impurity. 
p41 is WRIGLEY’S as you get 
GS it—fresh and full-flavored. 


Try the 
new 


P. K. 
with its 
peppermint 
candy- 
jacket 


The Flavor 
L-a-s-t-s 


absolute 


That 











The greatest thing of its kind on the market. 


Special Camp Grids and Utensils 
for Boy Scouts. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


UNITED STEEL & WIRECOMPANY 














Dept. M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 





BOYS 
Think of it! 


A 15 ft. canoe to weigh omy <0 Ibs., other 


lengths in proportion. Lightest, strongest 
and easiest to Lendie. Just what you want 
for your vacation. Sponson and Motor 
Canoes that you cannot tip over. 


Send for free CAT ALOG and show it to DAD. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 


156 Water St. Old Town, Maine 








GLASS RINGS (PINS 


Handsome Catalogue sent free on request. 
We send samples on approval. Pin as 
shown Silver Plate 2 colors enamel. 3 let- 
ters and date 25c ea. 12 or more 20c ea. 
Sterling Silver 45c ea. 12 or more 40c ea. 
We make pins from = up and rings 








$2.25 up. Add 5% War Tax. No. 686 







Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 
Navy Supply 


201. Box 1835, Ri , Virginia 





METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7739 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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N LEARNING the code it is comparatively easy to 
memorize the signals in terms of visual dots and 
dashes, but it is not so easy to learn them in terms of 
little tone groups, which latter method is the correct 

one. When one is sending or “transmitting” he knows 


earning t 





€ 





With Diagrams by the Author 


ireless Co 
By Thomas N. Wrenn 


BOYS’ LIFE 


NUMBERS 


6 dah dit dit dit dit 
7 dah dah dit dit dit 
8 dah dah dah dit dit 
9 dah dah dah dah dit 





1 dit dah dah dah dah 
2 dit dit dah dah dah 
3 dit dit dit dah dah 
4 dit dit dit dit dah 





beforehand just what each letter is to be, whereas, in recep- 
tion the letters have to be caught just as they come—no 
forewarning is given—no inkling of thought, word or letter 
is indicated. The receiver is following blindly the lead 
of the sender. 

On paper, this distinction between receiving and sending 
does not appear of much significance, but in practice it is 
soon discovered that there is “all the difference in the 
world.”” The sender who learns each letter as a group of 
short lines (or dots) and longer lines (or dashes), experiences 
little trouble in measuring out these periods with his key. 
Let him try to receive, however, and he finds it almost im- 
possible to distinguish one letter from another. This is 
because the letters actually come in, not so much as dots 
and dashes, but as little tone groups—little half musical 
tone combinations, which are heard—not visualized. To 
receive, therefore, one must learn the signals as tone groups. 
Sending is also easier when the signals are thought of in 
this way. 

There are many good systems for learning the code in 
tone groups. The system here devised will be found ex- 
cellent, however. Two should learn at the same time; 
each alternately sending and receiving. No attempt should 
be made to memorize the letters one at a time. The proper 
way is to lay the CODE CHART before one for reference 
and, opening a book, newspaper or other printed text, begin 
to transmit this copy word for word and line for line. 
When two or three pages of printed matter have been 
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Nut-Shell Radio Sheets 








coil. Tuning coil may be wound with 


GL 


in. in diameter and 714 in. long. 














= Gr Ph. 


Necessary Parts 


A. Antenna (100 feet No. 14 S. W. D. 11 tube socket. 
stranded copper wire). G. Grid. 
uning Coil. F. F. Filament. 
Gr. Ground. P. Plate. 
GC. Grid condenser, Mica, .00025 A. 1% Volt dry cell. 
Mfd. B. 22% Volt “B” battery. 
GL. Grid lead (pencil mark % R. Rheostat. 


in. long). 
; A W. D. 11 tube. Ph. Phones. 


The W. D. 11 tube may be replaced with Radiotron No. 200 if desired. 
With the Radiotron 200 the dry cell ‘‘A’’ must be changed fora 6 Volt 


Storage battery. Otherwise the set is the same. 


1. Hook up for regenerative tube set using two slide tuning 
NO. 
20 B.&S. Gauge enameled wire, on tube 3 


+ 


PC. Phone condenser, .00025 Mfd. 


5 dit dit dit dit dit o dah dah dah dah dah 


or a long “dah.” 


Some of the abbreviations in common use are given 
below:— 

Error dit dit dit dit dit dit dit dit (8 dits) 

Break dah dit dit dit dah (used to separate address and 
signature from main text). 

From dah dit dit dit (De) (used to separate call letters 
of station calling from call letters of station sending). 

Wait dit dah dit dit dit. 

Go ahead dah dit dah (same as K). 

Received (O.K.) dit dah dit (same as R). 

End of Message dit dah dit dah dit. 

Many other abbreviations are used, including the so-called 
“Q” signals. Among these may be noted the following:— 

QRX Wait a moment. 

QRU? Have you anything for me? 
QRA? What station is that? 

QST General call to all stations. 

Most of the “Q” signals have two meanings, one with, 
the other without the question mark. For example “QRA 
Buffalo” is understood to signify “‘ This station is Buffalo.” 

Among the more frequently used punctuation marks 
are:— 

Period dit dit dit dit dit dit. 
Interrogation point dit dit dah dah dit dit. 
Comma dit dah dit dah dit dah. 








painstakingly “sent” the tone groups of the letters will 
gradually begin to become more and more familiar. At 
the end of five or six hours the average beginner will find 
that he can dispense with the chart almost entirely. It takes 
many weeks to really learn the code, but the first six hours are 
the hardest. It is recommended that the student learn recep- 
tion along with transmission, for one serves as a check to the 
other and, what is of most importance, the practice in recep- 
tion impresses the tone groups much more distinctly upon the 
mind than any amount of transmission. 


TONE GROUP CODE CHART 


Each letter a “tone group.” 
Key;—dah—a dash 
dit—a dot. 
Accented notes Marked (’). 


GROUP I 
C dah’ dit dah’ dit 
Y dah’ dit dah dah’ 
X dah’ dit dit dah’ 
B dah dit dit dit 
Q dah’ dah dit dah’ 


GROUP II 
L dit dah dit dit 
P dit dah dah’ dit 
J dit dah dah dah’ 
F dit dit dah’ dit 
V dit dit dit dah’ 


GROUP III GROUP IV 


G dah dah dit U dit dit dah’ N dah dit 
O dah dah dah’ S dit dit dit M dah dah 
K dah dit dah’ R dit dah dit A dit dah 
D dah dit dit W dit dah dah’ I dit dit 


GROUP V 
T dah 
E dit 


Having practiced the Letter groups the numbers should be 
learned. These are as follows: 





Buzzer Buzzer 
FPRore Phone 
Cell | Cell 
Key Key 


The reader may be tempted to copy the tone chart, 
changing the “dits” and “‘dahs” into the customary dots 
and dashes with the idea of being able the better to visualize 
the letters. Such a step is the very thing most to be avoided. 
A visual conception of the code, once acquired, is very hard 
to get rid of—and it must be gotten rid of, if the tone ideas of 
the letters are to become habits of thought. And reception is 
impossible without these tone ideas. 

A complete code chart including the “Q” signals may be 
obtained from the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. Rules and regulations governing code may also be 
had from this department for 15 cts. The latter contains 
much valuable information. 

As has been said, transmission and reception go hand in 

hand. In the drawing is shown the method of wiring 

two buzzer sets. They may be operated on two or three 
dry cells, from room to room or from house to house if 
necessary. These sets may be purchased ready assembled 
including a regulation key and high pitched buzzer. 

In learning to manipulate the key the latter should be 
pushed about eighteen inches from the edge of the table 
so that the whole forearm may rest on the table. The 


thumb rests on one side of the key and the first and second 
fingers on top, the second finger being slightly to one side. 








Z dah’ dah dit dit H dit dit dit dit 


Rivals o 


OW would you like to be a postman? If you never 
had such an ambition you are an exception. Was 
there ever a boy with a pea whistle who did not 
imagine himself a messenger of the Government? 

You can tell by the way he blows. 

There is a chance right now for a boy in every neighbor- 
hood to be almost as important as the post-office itself. In 
fact a bright fellow can get information from Government 
sources and deliver it to the folks in his vicinity so quickly 
that the news that comes by mail reads like ancient history. 
Boys with radio receivers have an advantage but any boy 
who knows, or who will get acquainted with, some one who 
has a radio receiver and is willing to use it a few minutes a 
day for the public good has the opportunity of a lifetime. 
Those who can hear and work stations in all parts of the coun- 
try like Hastings of Washington (3ALN) and Ransom of 
Bradford (8BLT) have unlimited possibilities. I believe that 
before the end of the year a good many will be earning a 
considerable amount of spending money as local radio opera- 
tors or as messengers delivering radio broadcasts. 

A boy of twelve in a New York town made over four dollars 
in one evening with a ten-dollar outfit, getting election returns 
for the neighbors. Few citizens are even yet awake to the 
fact that radio will make money for them directly, by fur- 
nishing business information that comes too slowly through 
the mails, and indirectly by giving them education. 

So far, not more than one home or business house in a hun- 
dred has a radio receiver. Many of those that have receivers 
use them only for amusement. Amusement is all right in its 


TWO WAY BUZZER SET 


f t 


By Armstrong Perry 


way but the fellow who spends his time in being amused is not 
the one who gets ahead in the world. 

The thing that will make you a close rival of the post-office 
in both usefulness and popularity is connecting homes and 
business offices with the great Government radio stations 
just as the post-office connects our homes with other homes 
and business houses. These stations are already sending out 
information gathered from all parts of the universe and they 
will send out any other information as soon as the public 
begins to ask for it. 

At the request of Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, who is a radio fan himself and has a boy in college 
who is a radio expert, each of the ten Government depart- 
ments recently appointed: representatives on an Interdepart- 
ment Advisory Committee on Governmental Radio Broad- 
casting. The Bureau of the Budget and the United States 
Shipping Board were also invited to appoint representatives. 

In accordance with recommendations of the committee an 
experimental system of Government broadcasting by “pri- 
mary” broadcast stations has been established. Only Govern- 
ment stations and equipment that were already in existence 
were used. These “primary” stations broadcast official 
Government news in the International Morse code. It is 
intended that this information shall be picked up by local 
broadcast stations and rebroadcasted by radio telephone. 

The eight broadcast stations are: 





(Concluded on page 54) 





Arlington, Virginia. 
Great Lakes, Illinois. 
Washington, D.C. (Post Office, 1980 meters.) 

Omaha, Nebraska. (Post Office, 2500 meters.) 

North Platte, Nebraska. (Post Office, 4000 meters.) 

Rock Springs, Wyoming. (Post Office, 3000 meters.) 

* Elko, Nevada. (Post Office, 3000 meters.) 

Reno, Nevada. (Post Office, 3200 meters.) 

The committee has made a preliminary classification of 
the kinds of material which the several departments may 
have to broadcast by the primary stations. These in- 
clude market prices and data, weather and hydrographic 
news, standard radio signals (such as wave-length and 
time signals), executive announcements, statistics and edu- 
cational material. 


(Navy, 5950 meters.) 
(Navy, 4900 meters.) 


HESE gentlemen have “started something.” The Gov- 

ernment stations belong to the people. They will transmit 
anything that we want or need. The system can be extended 
indefinitely. But radio waves, while they are in the air all 
about us, do not soak in like rain. There must be some one 
in your neighborhood who will get the messages or the public 
in your locality will receive no benefit from these stations that 
their tax money supports. That is where the radio amateur 
comes in, if he is willing to serve the public. 

There are so many radio receivers everywhere that it looks 
like an easy job to get the Government broadcasts and post 
them on bulletin boards, repeat them over rural telephone 
lines, and in other ways deliver them to the people. It would 
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be easy if the majority of the radio users were 
not bent on being amused. 

First of all, the boy who starts out to con- 
nect the homes and business offices of his 
town with the Government broadcasting sta- 
tions must have a receiving station—one of 
his own or one whose operator will copy the 
proadcasts for him. Most of the primary sta- 
tions mentioned above are heard across the 
continent under favorable conditions and 
there would seldom if ever be conditions that 
would prevent any American town from hear- 
ing at least one of them if there were a good 
electron tube receiving set in operation and an 
operator who could copy code at ordinary 
commercial speed. 

These broadcasts are already received by 
many radio telephone broadcasting stations 
and rebroadcasted, so that no knowledge of 
code is required to receive them. The fol- 
lowing stations are doing this: 

Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College. WOT. 

Atlanta, Georgia: Atlanta Constitution. 
WGM.; Atlanta Journal. WSB. 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas. WCM. 

Boston, Mass. (Worcester): Clark Uni- 
versity. WCN. 

Bridgeport, Pa.: Diamond State Fiber Co. 
WBAG. 

Buffalo, New York: Federal Telegraph and 
Telephone Co. WGR. 

Charlotte, N. C.: Southern Radio Corpora- 
tion. WBT. 

Chicago, Illinois: Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. KYW. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Cino Radio Manufac- 
turing Co. WIZ.; Crosley Manufacturing 
Co. WLW.; Precision Equipment Co. WMH. 

Dayton, Ohio: Rike-Kumler Co. WFO. 

Detroit, Michigan: The Detroit News. 
wwj. 

Eldorado, Kansas: Midland Refining Co. 
WAH. 

Fort Worth, Texas: Fort Worth Record. 
WPA.; The Star Telegram. WBAP. 

Hutchinson, Minnesota: Hutchinson Elec- 
tric Service Company. WFAN. 

Jefferson City, Missouri: Missouri State 
Marketing Bureau. WOS. 

Kansas City, Missouri: Sweeney Radio 
Electric Co. WHB.; Western Radio Co. 
wod. 

Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska. 
WFAV. 

Los Angeles, California: Leo J. Meyberg 
Co. KYJ. 

Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wis- 
consin. WHA. 

Manhattan, Kansas: Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. WTG. 

Memphis, Tennessee: 
Co. WKN. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Department Store. WAAK. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Minnesota. WLB. 

Newark, New Jersey: Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. WJZ. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (East Pittsburgh): 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. KDKA. 

Richmond, Indiana: 


Reichman-Crosby 
Gimbel Brothers 


University of 


Palladium Printing 


Co. WOZ. 
Rochester, New York: Rochester Times 
Union. WHQ. 


Schenectady, New York: General Electric 
Co. WGY. 

St. Louis, Missouri: St. Louis University. 
WEW.; Stix-Bayer & Fuller Co. WCK. 

Springfield, Massachusetts: Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. WBZ. 
State College, New Mexico: New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
KOB. 

Tampa, Florida: Times. 
WDAE. 

Toledo, Ohio: The William B. Duck Co. 
WHU 


Tampa Daily 


Tulsa, Oklahoma: Midland Refining Co. 
WAH. 

University Place, Nebraska: Nebraska 
Wesleyan University. WCAJ. 

Wichita, Kansas: The Cosradio Co. WEY. 

Practically all market, crop and weather 
reports are sent out on 485 meters. The same 
stations usually transmit entertainment, news, 
lectures and other features on 360 meters. 


HAVING made arrangements for receiving 

the Government broadcasts, the Radio 
Service Amateur will need to read them for a 
few days to find out just what they contain. 
Then he will want to think over the people in 
his neighborhood who might like to get the 
information. 

For example, John Jones, Radio Service 
Amateur, finds that the newspaper which has 
a broadcasting station in a neighboring city 
Is copying the Government broadcasts and 
rebroadcasting them by radio telephone. 


1923 


John has a set which he built himself. It is 
a cheap set but he can hear this near-by station 
reliably. 

He listens in for several evenings and dis- 
covers that the broadcast includes the time 
signal, the weather forecast, announcements 
from Washington concerning the strike situa- 
tion, market quotations on farm products, 
and advice from the Public Health Service 
about an epidemic that threatens to spread 
over the country. 


He finds by interviewing them that the 


local jeweler and railroad men living in his 
neighborhood will be glad to set their clocks 
and watches daily by the Government time 
signal. He arranges for them to come to his 
station and listen in, or else uses his own 
watch as a “hack,” setting it himself and 
then letting them set theirs by his before it 
has had time to gain or lose. 

The weather forecast he finds is of value to 
several classes of people. He calls up a con- 
tractor after the evening broadcast and tells 
him that there will be rain on the morrow. 
The contractor arranges to use some of his 
men on inside work and notifies others that 
they will have a day off. It puts him a jump 
ahead of the employer who lets his men get up 
at the usual early hour, put on their working 
clothes, and then find that there is no work. 

John telephones some farmers also. Farm- 
ers are keen judges of the weather, but they 
are glad to know what the Government experts 
say, whether they believe it or not. He gives 
them the market quotations on eggs and that 
hits the spot. 

“Jiminy, I was going to let three cases go 
in the morning at 25 cents,’’ one man replies. 
“Now I can get 27—that means a dollar eighty 
more in my pocket.’’ The health broadcast is 
——— by all who like to avoid doctor’s 

ills. 

An announcement comes through the ether 
from Washington that the coal strike has at 
last been settled. John knows a coal dealer 
who has been on the anxious seat between 
frantic customers and a closed source of 
supply. He calls him up and gives him the glad 
tidings so that he can pass the word to patrons 
immediately or go to sleep with an easy mind 
in anticipation of better conditions. 

But life does not need to be all cold 
facts for the Service Amateur. Before and 
after the Government broadcasts you can get 
the concerts the same as other folks. If you 
sell your service, as you will have a perfect 
right to do since it will cost you time and 
money, you will soon be able to add amplifiers 
and a loud talker to your station. You can 
invite the neighbors in to hear the music. On 
Sunday you can bring in sermons for those who 
can get to your house but not to the church. 
You can pass the hat and mail the collection 
to the distant pastor. That will surely make 
a hit. You may begin to receive invitations 
to give demonstrations in schools and churches. 
Your expenses may be paid and you may re- 
ceive something more. A Pennsylvania boy 
reccived $5.00 for setting up and operating a 
receiver at a church entertainment. 

Then there is the problem of publicity. In 
these days there are few things, no matter 
how good, that sell themselves. Even public 
libraries and hospitals have to devise means of 
keeping their work before the people. If you 
start a paid service, an ad. in the local paper 
may bring customers. If you work for the 
good of the community without compensation, 
which often brings more satisfaction than 
dollars do, the papers surely will mention 
your service from time to time. In either 
case the editors will appreciate your telling 
them the interesting incidents that happen 
from day to day. 

If some farmer gets a better price for his 
hogs because he received quick information by 
radio—one actually did increase his profits by 
$700.00 one day by this means—that is news 
and the papers will be glad to get it. If an 
invalid who has not been out of the house for 
years gets a concert or a sermon through your 
generosity it undoubtedly will be mentioned 
as an example of the benefits to be derived 
from radio, though no real radio man would 
arrange or tell about such demonstrations 
merely for the sake of getting publicity. 

Other folks will do the talking, as they did 
at Harrisonburg, Virginia, when a local 
amateur opened up a new world to a man who 
had been confined to his bed for seventeen 
years. j 

A sample of broadcast receiving service is 
the best advertisement. We usually discount 
the statements of a man who tells about the 
great things he is going to do, but the radio 
service operator who will deliver every day at 
a man’s door official information which that 
man can use to advantage will have little 
difficulty in securing him for a steady customer 
after a few days. 








A safe foothold 


Own a pair of shoes that never slip! 


WHEN you’ve climbed to a spot where a single slip means 
a nasty fall—or worse—how much better you’d feel if 
you could grip as surely with your feet as with your hands. 
If you could trust your shoes to grip securely while you felt 
out a new hold for your hands, how proud you’d be to own 
a pair of shoes like that! 

Well, there is a shoe like that! A shoe you can trust as 
far as the best of pals! Its name is Grip Sure—because it 
never slips. 

Grip Sures have a special patented suction cup sole unlike 
any other shoe in the world. These cups grip rocks or 
slippery ground as surely as the hoofs of a Rocky Mountain 
Goat. They are ideal for summer sports like baseball, hiking, 
and climbing. They don’t scratch floors or cause injuries like 
spikes, cleats or hobnails. Indoors, they give you high speed 
and safety on the most slippery of polished floors. 

Made carefully by hand from layers of rubber, canvas and 
lining, all the materials that go into Top Notch Grip Sures 
have special tested qualities for toughness, elasticity and 
appearance. The live rubber soles, the uppers of Top Notch 
long fibre duck and trimmings of real leather make them 
wear like iron the whole year round. 

Play the game safe! Before you buy, look for the patented 
suction cups and the Top Notch Cross on the soles and ankle 
patches—then you know you’re right. Your shoe store or 
sporting goods dealer has them or will get them if you refuse 
to accept something ‘‘just as good.”’ 


Ask for your copy of “ Hiking and Camping ” 
You’LL like ‘‘Hiking and Camping’’ by Clint Little. It 


has some real dope you’ll want before you go to camp. 
Just send us a post card and we’ll send along your copy. 


TOP NOTCH 


A GUARANTEE OF MILEAGE 


Made by 
-BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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The Official * \\ 
Scout Axe—A PLUMB 


THE OFFICIAL Scout Axe is the one 
you want. The only axe approved by 
National enerees is the PLUMB. 
Look for the red handle, the black head and 
the name Plumb. Has Take-up Wedge, to 
keep handle tight. Complete with leather 
sheath, $1.65, at hardware dealers’. 


Get this 
ALL-WORK File 


Handiest file ever made. Great for 
sharpening axes, knives, tools. Carry 
it with you. Two files in one—fine on 
one side, coarse on other side. Forged 
handle is part of file. Sheath protects 
teeth. With sheath 35c (except in Far 
West). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB 
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Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sleages Axes 

















Attention, Wolf Patrols! 


I HAVE been a reader of Boys’ Lire for 
over three years and from the beginning 
was very much interested in your columns. 

I read in the March issue something concern- 
ing a World’s Brotherhood of Patrols. I think 
this is a very good idea and will in time be 
most helpful to both the patrol and troop. 

I am a patrol leader of the Wolf Patrol, 
Troop 6, Malden, Mass. I sincerely hope all 
the Wolf Patrol Leaders will communicate 
with me so that this communication may begin 
at once. If a great many write I can pair the 
patrols up which live in different parts of the 
country and have them write back and forth. 
Will you please tell me who the Cave Scout 

















It’s An EMBLEM 





Model 74 


Fitted with plain or truss fork, exclusive 
double bearing cones, light, strong, easiest 
running. 
A Model Especially Suitable 
For Boy Scouts 
This is the bicycle for a Boy Scout. 


other special features illustrated 
catalogue, write 


EMBLEM MFG. CO. 
ANGOLA, N. Y. 


Many 
in free 





RIDE FOR 30 DAYS 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Ride for,30 days at our expense—the dandiest wheel made— 
the bike they are, all talking about —the 
latest model electrically equipped 


BLACK BEAUTY 


Shipped express prepaid—direct from 
factory at wholesale price. Guaranteed 
5 years ; 6 months insurance against acci- 
dent. 30 days trial. Large selec- 
tion of models and colors. 


SUPPLIE Lamps, _horns, 


tires, brake 
parts. rims 
») 













Everything for the 
ike at wholesale prices 
Get the big Black Beauty Catalog 


—it's free. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO.OF PA. 
Established 26 years 
Dept. 155 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be a Black Beauty Agent 











Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


Neder 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel, 
easy reading from the saddle 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenth of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., tiaterdCoon. 

















is or are you sworn to secrecy?—ScouT RONALD 
P. Hosss. 

The Cave Scout gave himself away in a re- 
cent number of Boys’ LIFE. 


Let’s Go Fishin’ 
N THE next issue of Boys’ Lire would you 
please print something about fishing? About 
how to fish and how to find the best 





Tents and Other Things 

1. I havea fairly large rock collection but my 
specimens are unidentified; could you tell me 
where that could be done? 

2. How is the best and quickest way to pitch 
a pup tent? 

3. In what books could I find information on 
advanced knot tying? 

4. What countries besides America have 
Boy Scouts? 

5. What is the best way to get a troop of 
scouts to sleep on an overnight? 

6. Is there such a thing as a Pioneer Sea- 
scout?—Scout DUNLEA HURLEY. 

1. Atany museum. From a book of geology 
which can be found at the Public Library. Also 
you should be able to get it from the High 
School geology teacher. The National Scout 
Commissioner still uses Dana’s Geology which 
he studied as a boy. 

2. Figure 1 shows the pup tent erected. Dx 
is the pole and Ax and Bx are the sides of 
the tent. Measure a distance from the top on 
each of these sides equal to the distances 4 D 


Burke on Knot-Tying 


CouLD you send me a diagram of some 
knots or tell me where I could get them? 
At present I know over two hundred and fifty 
and I would like to get as many more as possi- 
ble. Could you tell me who knows the most 
knots in the world? What Boy Scout knows 
the most knots? Why don’t they have a merit 
badge for knot-tying?—Scout Sam KE Lty. 

1. Write to Whitlock Cordage Co., 46 
South Street, New York City, for ‘“ Knots the 
Sailors Use.’’ ‘Knots, Hitches and Splices,” 
by Howard W. Riley, Cornell Reading Course, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (Rural Engineering Series No, 
1). ‘Rope and its Uses,”’ Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. R. K. Bliss, 
Director, Ames, Towa. ‘American Boys’ 
Handybook,” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 48th 
St. and 5th Ave., New York City. 

2. A merit badge for knot-tying was con- 
sidered recently by the Committee in charge. 
They felt that the subject was not big enough 
to issue a Merit Badge. 





Scout Troops All Over! 
ARE there any scout troops in Alaska? 
How many troops do New York and 
Philadelphia have? 
When does a seven months’ old pup 





places to fish. Also please explain the 
different ways of fishing. I fish a good 
deal and would like to know how to 
fish better—Wma. GAmmon. 

See this issue of Boys’ Lire, and the 
coming August number also. 


Patrol Calls 


Witt you please tell me if the Pine 

Tree Patrol has a patrol call and 
if there is a call will you let me know 
what it is? I also want to know what 
the woodpecker patrol call isp—Scout 
RoBERT LEE SMITH. 

1. I do not know of any particular 
call for the Pine Tree Patrol. Why not 
invent one, imitating the whistling of 
the wind through the branches of the 
pine tree? 

2. In the list of patrol animals, the 
call of the woodpecker is described in 





issue. 


letters. 


To Correspondents 


Material for this department is prepared for pub- 
lication more than one month in advance of date of 
For example, these letters that appear in the 
May issue were answered and out of my hands 
March 20th. That accounts for the delay, that you 
sometimes wonder about, in the publishing of your 
I also wish that every boy who writes to me 
would give his name and address. 
be published if he asks me not to. 
manly thing to do, to sign your name instead of con- 
cealing it under some such words as “An Interested 
Reader,” or “A Good Scout.” 


These will not 
But it is the 


quit its playing and should the people 
who own the dog beat her when she 
does not respond? 

The pup I am speaking of is an Aire- 
dale. It is intelligent for its age and I 
think it is all right that she plays 
around.—KENNETH WALKER. 

1. There are nine troops in Alaska. 

2. Philadelphia had 264 troops and 
6,536 scouts in 1921. New York had 
in its five boroughs 767 troops and 
18,501 scouts in Ig21. 

3. No puppy should be treated cruel- 
ly, but an untrained dog is as bad as 
an untrained boy. It is a nuisance to 
its owner and the neighborhood. Make 
sure that the dog understands what 
you require of him, then slap him when 
he disobeys with just sufficient force 
for him to know that it is intended as 
a reprimand, at the same time saying, 








words as “yapple yapple.”’ This is not 
much help as the woodpecker call is a 
high, piercing note that sounds not at all like 
yapple yapple. The best way to make the call 
is to learn to whistle through your fingers. When 
you can do this go out into the woods and dis- 
cover a woodpecker. He will give you the true 
call which you can quite readily reproduce by 
blowing a high placed series of notes with your 
fingers. You should try to get a sort of double 
note like a police whistle which may be 
obtained by putting your free hand over the 
other, making a cup shaped covering. 

Do not be content with reproducing merely 
the call of the woodpecker. There are other 
sounds the bird makes which you will be able 
to imitate. For instance, the tapping of his 
beak on the trunk of a tree when he searches 
for insects, or the chirrup of a young wood- 
pecker. This last sounds exactly like clipping 
a couple of coins together. 

Written instructions are not a great deal of 
help and if you are acting up to your patrol 
totem you will go out and learn first hand, 
which is half the fun of Scouting. 





Stamps 
I AM collecting stamps and I would be very 
much obliged if you will answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. How can I remove stamps from envelopes 
without tearing them? 

2. What stamps are the rarest? 

3. Where can I buy a book to keep them in? 

—James DINGLE. 

1. Hold them over spout of steaming tea 
kettle. 

2. Ask Orrin W. Simons of the Stamp Dept. 
of Boys’ Lire who knows all about stamps. 
Also write to the various advertisers of stamps 
in Boys’ Lirr. They have interesting material 
free. 

3. At almost any stationery store. 


and DB. Mark this (C) with a button, a black 
thread or any other way you like. 

Figure 2 shows the pup tent flat on the 
ground ready to pitch. Drive the two pegs 
for the side support exactly where the marks 








C and C come on the ground. Fasten the laps 
at A and B to these pegs, push up your pole 
and your tent is up. Of course the back of the 
tent should be marked and erected in the same 
way. After the tent is up, draw the rear end 
of the tent back as far as possible and drive a 
stake to hold it taut. Drive in the necessary 
side pegs. 

3. Write to Whitlock Cordage Co., 46 South 
Street, New York City, for the ‘“‘Knots the 
Sailors Use.’’ Also to Cornell Reading Courses, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., for pamphlet 
Vol. 1, No. 8, Knots, Hitches and Splices. 
American Boys’ Handybook, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 48th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

4. All the way around the world, through 
India, Japan, Siberia, Russia, Egypt, South 
America, etc. 

5. Get them good and tired and they will go 
to sleep and be glad-to. Give them lots of work 
to do making camp. : 

6. There would be little a Pioneer Seascout 
could do alone. 
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“bad dog”; when he does right, pat 
him and say “good dog.”’ If you never 
fail to do both when the occasion arises the 
pup will quickly learn to obey. 


*Ware Turtles 


ILL you please tell me through Boys’ Lire 
if there is any danger from snake or turtle 
bites when I amin swimming? Are bites from 
non-poisonous snakes harmful? How should the 
turtle bites be treated?—RicHARD WAGNER. 
The only turtle that might bite if very much 
disturbed would be the snapping turtle and 
he is not found in streams but on the muddy 
bottoms of ponds, and the watersnake is only 
liable to strike at you when disturbed on land. 
The danger in the bite of a non-poisonous 
snake might be from infection, if decayed 
animal matter be found in its mouth, but this 
is a very remote possibility and a little iodine 
applied would take care of that as the teeth 
punctures are very small. If in handling a tur- 
tle you annoyed it enough to cause it to bite, 
treat the wound like any other laceration. 





Foundry and Chemistry 
Wr not have a Merit Badge for Foundry 
and one for Pattern Making? Could you 
tell me where I could obtain some books on 
Chemistry? I have the merit badge but I am 
going to be a chemist.—LEON BLACKWELL. 

1. There is now a new merit badge for Foun- 
dry which includes pattern making. 

2. On the back of your Merit Badge pam- 
phlet on Chemistry you will find a list of books 
on the subject. 

I am glad you are going to be a chemist. It 
is a very important line of work and one whi 
grows more interesting every day. Scientists 
are continually making new discoveries. _Per- 
haps some day you will make one yourself. 
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probably got it fixed up with some of his cronies 
to get him well in the lead right at the start, 
and then he expects to hold that lead any way 
hecan. Stick right to it. He won’t dare to get 
too far ahead or it will give him away. I don’t 
believe he’s dared go any farther than Park 
City today because no one would believe he 
could make a better run than that. Unless I 
miss my guess, he is counting on getting out of 
there ahead of you tomorrow morning.” 

“All right, Mr. Broadneck,” said Tom. “TI 
get you. If he gets away from here earlier in 
the morning than I do, it will be funny.” 


Wit so much settled, Tom ate a good sup- 

per and went out for a little walk along 
the business street, hoping he might just hap- 
pen to see Spike somewhere. 

He walked past the other hotels and even 
went in and examined the register of two of 
them. He was walking up to the desk in the 
third hotel to glance over the names of arrivals, 
when he heard one bell-hop say to another, 
“There’s another one of them bicycle fellers. 
I wonder where they’re going.” 

Turning to the young colored boy, Tom 


-asked, “Is there another bicycle tourist here?” 


“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. “A feller come in 
with a bicycle ali mud and with a suit just like 
yours and he’s got a room here. Is there a lot 
of you together?” 

“No, there’s no one traveling with me,” re- 
plied Tom. “Is this other fellow staying here 
all night?”’ 

“Yes, sir, but when I took him up, he told 
me to put him down for a five o’clock call in 
the morning. He said he was going to ride 
twenty-five miles before breakfast. I'll bet 
he’ll wish he hadn’t before he gets to Plank- 
ville without anything to eat, don’t you?” 

Tom had the information he wanted and he 
went back to his own hotel, wishing, however, 
before he got there, that he had found out 
whether there was anyone with Flynn. One 
thing he did on the way back was to go into a 
store and buy a cheap white cap and a pair of 
workman’s overalls of the neck-to-heels kind. 

As he took the key to his room he told the 
clerk, ‘Have me called at four-thirty in the 
morning.” 

He was so tired that he fell asleep as soon as 
he was in bed and it was only after his bell had 
rung several times in the morning that it 
aroused him. 

A splashing of cold water and a good rub soon 
brought him to life and in fifteen minutes he 
was down on the street with his bicycle, his 
unionalls on over his khaki, and on his way to 
Flynn’s stopping place. Once there, he satis- 
fied himself that there was just one exit to the 
hotel and he settled himself behind a sign across 
the street to wait for Flynn to appear. 

He had not long to wait before that individu- 
al came out, mounted his wheel and rode away 
in the early morning light. He had evidently 
gone over his machine the night before, for it 
rolled off smoothly and quietly. 

Tom knew the road and waited until Spike 
was well ahead before starting. He rode just 
within sight of the latter, counting on his com- 
pletely altered appearance to make Spike 
think him a workman going early to work. In 
fact, that is what Flynn did think as he turned 
from time to time and saw the other rider com- 
ing behind. 

Soon, however, he evidently began to wonder 
at a workman taking so long a ride to his 
work. It was twenty-five miles to Plankville 
and after getting ten minutes warming up, 
both were riding much faster than any work- 
man rides to work, even at five or five-thirty 
in the morning. 


NCE or twice Spike slowed down quickly, 

as if with the thought of waiting for the 
other rider to come up, but perhaps he did not 
want to give Tom that chance to catch up 
with him. At all events he rode on ahead into 
Plankville, but he stopped at the first eating 
place that was open and waited just inside the 
door while giving his order. Evidently he ex- 
pected his follower to come past in a few min- 
utes, but he waited in vain and before long he 
stepped out and looked back the way he had 
come, but there was no one in sight. As there 
had been no street turning off in either direc- 
tion from the street Spike came in on, he de- 
cided the man must have been a workman who 
had stopped at some house for his work. 

It looked to Flynn as if his early start had 
gained for him all that he had hoped for it. He 
did not know that when Tom came to the first 
houses of Plankville, he had asked an early 
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worker in a garden whether there was any way 
he could go through town by a back street. He 
was shown out through the rear of that garden 
to where an open, lot, used as a dumping ground 
for village coal ashes, gave him an outlet onto 
another street which ran parallel to the main 
street, to which he returned at the other end of 
the village, stopping only to remove his disguise. 

Tom’s present plan was to make Tuesday’s 
ride a long, hard one, during which he would 
gain enough on Spike to make himself safe. 
It was right here that Tom saw a chance to 
win the race and make the rest of the run a sim- 
ple matter of hard riding. But he must have 
something to eat. 

He could not go back into Plankville for 
breakfast, but he decided he would ride hard 
for the next fifteen miles to Gardenia, so he 
made fast time for the distance and stopped 
then long enough to eat a good breakfast where 
he, like Spike, could watch the passing public. 

Spike did not pass and Tom set out from 
Gardenia at a moderate pace, hoping he could 
avoid sprinting right after eating. The fact 
that Flynn, like Tom, knew the value of careful 
habits of eating and drinking on the way, kept 
Spike from passing Tom at this time. Either 
might have gone on without breakfast with less 
detriment than to get out and ride at top speed 
just after eating. 

The only incident of the forenoon that puz- 
zled Tom, who made a total run of 80 miles 
before stopping at noon, was the fact that he 
met at one point on the road a flivver traveling 
slowly in the opposite direction, and the face 
of the man at the wheel reminded Tom of the 
face of the “policeman” of the previous day. 
It was only a suggestion of an idea, and after 
a little it was forgotten. It could mean nothing 
anyway, Tom reasoned, since Spike was well 
behind him. 


DURING that forenoon the road had been 

all state macadam, but in the afternoon 
Tom encountered something different. It was 
a stretch of twelve miles under construction, 
where a state road was being built. Here he 
must ride over broken stones, through fields 
beside the road, over sub-base, rough and rutty. 
Much of the distance he had to walk and push 
his wheel. 

He struck a high stone with a pedal and bent 
a pedal pin‘so that it gave his foot a twist at 
each revolution until he stopped, took the pedal 
apart and straightened it with the aid of a 
hammer borrowed from a road worker. All 
this took time. That twelve miles of road un- 
der construction used up two hours of the after- 
noon and tired Tom more than the forenoon’s 
run of five times the distance. 

It was late when he rode into Boggstown with 
150 miles behind him for the day and 230 miles 
for the two days, well up with his schedule, but 
tired out. 

There was just one hotel in the little village 
and there Tom went and after resting well, he 
ate supper just before the dining room closed. 
Then [ made his telephone report to Simon 
Broadneck back in Oakville. 

“You’ve left Flynn behind you, you say?” 
asked the merchant. 

“Passed him at breakfast time this morning 
by going around him. I don’t know where he 
is, but I hope I shan’t see him again.” 

“JT wish I could think you were right,” replied 
Simon, “but I am afraid he is having help 
enough so you will have trouble with him yet. 
In fact, I got a tip half an hour ago that he 
went through Boggstown about five o’clock 
this afternoon.” 

Tom could not believe this and decided that 
there must be some mistake in the report. No 
rider, he was sure, could have done more that 
day than he had done, particularly a rider no 
better than Flynn. No, Simon must have been 
fooled by someone who wanted to scare him. 

No anxiety as to where Flynn might be could 
keep him from a good night’s sleep, and he 
arose early Wednesday morning fully rested. 
He went down to pack his belongings on his 
bicycle before eating breakfast. The wheel was 
just where he had left it the night before, but 
it had a flat tire, and investigation showed that 
the tire had been cut open for a couple of 
inches along one side. 


CHAPTER IV 
UP TO THE EDGE OF DISASTER 
TOM saw at once that the cut tire was use- 


less and that any attempt to repair it 
would be a waste of time. Inquiries met with 
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Get Out the Old Bike 


—and Use It 


Renew It With Vitalics 


Many an old bike is lying around unused—wait- 
ing for a rider. Nine times out of ten a new pair 
of good tires is all that is necessary to put it in 
running order. Brush off the cobwebs and dust— 
equip that old bicycle with a pair of Vitalics. 


Vitalics can be depended on. They have been 
the choice of boys and men for over ten years. 
For real endurance, freedom from punctures and 
real wearing qualities, there is nothing to equal 
Vitalics. 

Big bicycle makers like Excelsior, Iver Johnson and 
others put nothing except Vitalic Tires on their 
finest wheels. 


“Tougher than Elephant Hide” describes Vitalic 
qualities exactly. It is a slogan that thousands of 
boys have proven for themselves. Your bicycle 
dealer sells Vitalics. Insist on them when you 
equip the old bike or buy the new one. 


Continental Rubber Works 
Erie, Pa. 


1952 Liberty St. 
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Send today for illus- 
trated story ‘“‘Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” 
It’s free and you’ll 
like it. 








Three-Bagger 


but my bicycle saved the day. 
They all hollered when I rode 
up and they put me in as a 
pinch hitter. 


for getting me there andI wasn’t 
tired either. My New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brake saved me 
most of the pedaling and I 
coasted like the wind. I had to 
stop short at the railroad track, 
but that brake did the trick.” 


New Departure equipped bi- 
cycle or put the great coaster 
brake on the wheel you -have. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 
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“I had to miss part of the game 


“My bicycledeservesthecredit 










Any dealer can sell you a 





all climates—in 
kinds of weather. 
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BOYS —See to it that your bicycles 
are equipped with Williams’ Wood 
Lined Steel Rims. These rims are 


made with best grade steel on the 
outside, and seasoned hard wood on the 
inside — joined 
great pressure. 


together tightly—under 


These new Williams’ rims will do away with 


You can ride these rims in 
all seasons of the year—and in all 
No warping, splitting or cracking. 


ae. Thousands of pairs now in use giving perfect satisfac- 
,~—— tion. Furnished in all usual sizes and colors. All 
Min dealers can get them,— if you insist. 


Williams Steel Vheel§ Rim Coane, Utica, NY. 





















sympathy from the hotel people, but they could 
give him no information, save that there was 
| one window that anyone might have entered 
if they wanted to do so. They told him he 
could perhaps find a new tire at the store of 
Bugle, the general merchant across the street. 

Bugle had a tire and he offered to put it on 
while Tom got his breakfast. ‘‘You’re the 
feller Sime Broadneck’s got riding six hunderd 
miles,” said he. “I see that by the sign on your 
bike. Well, you'll need all the help you can 
get and Sime’s an old friend of mine. I ‘phoned 
him yesterday when I seen another chap go 
through here riding an Airline with a sign on 
jit. It was the feller that’s after your scalp, 
| and let me tell you, young feller, if you don’t 
get a move on, he’s going to get it. He went 
through Gardenia like a man going for a doctor 
and I'll say he’s some rider. How'd he get so 
much lead on you already?” 

Tom was astounded at this news. Here was 
substantial proof that what Broadneck had 
told him was true. A few questions clinched 
the fact. 

“T don’t understand how he got past me 
without my seeing him,” said Tom. ‘We're 
both going the same road.” 

“You come along over that new road they’re 
| building, didn’t you?” asked the merchant. 
| Well, son, I’ll make a guess that your friend 
there went around that road by the detour and 
| maybe he had some help. I ain’t saying he did, 
but it might be. That’s a long, hilly detour for 

a bicycle, but it ain’t much for an auto, and 
somebody told me last night they saw a feller 
with a bicycle on the running board of a flivver 
going around that way yesterday afternoon, it 
might have been this bicycle feller.”’ 

“T wouldn’t think he would do that,” said 
Tom. “He'd be afraid of getting caught.” 

“Well, far’s I’m concerned, he is caught, and 

|I reported it right off to Simon Broadneck. 
I'll give you a tip, son. Old Simon’s got some 
| friends around this country where he used to 
go when he was selling goods on the road years 
| ago, and he’s sent us all word to kind o’ check 
| up on this race of his and let him know what we 
| hear about you and the other feller. He'll 
| have a pretty fair line on that bird’s tricks by 
the time you get back, but, take it from me, 
| Sime’ll never make any holler about that. He’ll 
|count on your winning in spite of the other 
|feller’s tricks. Sime ain’t the feller ever to 
| holler fraud if he gets trimmed.” 
| ‘What do you think about this cut in my 
tire?’”’ Tom asked him. 

“Tf you want to know, I think that other 
feller had something to do with it. Or some of 
his gang did. There’s two fellers out on the 
road helping him in this race unless I miss my 
guess. I don’t know how far he’s in cahoots 
with ’em, but I know blame well that there 

| Quigley’s behind ’em and furnishin’ ’em with a 
flivver to go along and keep an eye on you and 
on the other feller and help him all they can 
and put you in the hole all they can. 

“Two fellers stopped in here yesterday after 
that Airline guy went through and they bought 
a knife and I heard one of ’em say something 
about ‘Quigley said this or that,’ and I’m fair 
to middlin’ certain those fellers are Quigley’s 
crooks out to win the race for him. 

“Why, it stands to reason. After what he’s 
advertised and everything, he’s got to win that 
race or he’ll be a joke and his business will all go 
to pot. You know who Quigley is? Well, I 

|do. I knew him before his uncle died and left 
| him the money he started that store with. He 
was just a cheap village loafer and paper sport 
around Spudport, the next town where you 
check up.” 




















LL this was so interesting to Tom that he 
listened as the merchant worked on his 
tire. But he finally went to breakfast and left 
the garrulous talker who had so much import- 
ant information about the bicycle race. 

With a new tire on, Tom got away at 8 
o'clock, a late start, but not too late to make 
a good day’s run on this his third day out. 
By noon he was at Spudport, 55 miles farther, 
and there he checked off at the sporting goods 
department of a big hardware store, learning 
that Flynn had left there at least two hours 
earlier. 

“He stayed here in Spudport all night,” 
said the salesman in the store, “‘and I guess he 
got in so late and was so tired that it was late 
when he got going this morning. He came in 
here and had me take his name just before he 
pulled out and that was about ten o'clock. 
Think you can catch him?” 

“T think I can catch him and pass him if he 
sticks to his bicycle,” said Tom. “Where can 
I get a good lunch the quickest?” 

“T guess the best place is right where Flynn 
stopped, just across the street. There’s a 
couple of friends of his standing there on the 
steps now. I saw them talking with him in 
the hotel last night.” 
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Tom looked across the street and saw two 
men, unmistakably the policeman and the 
police justice of Spokegap, and undoubtedly the 
men he had met in the flivver on the road. 
They were evidently keeping watch of Tom’s 
riding, perhaps waiting now to see what he did, 
before they went on to help Flynn to make 
better time. 

Tom walked across the street. When they 
saw him coming, they turned their backs and 
as he went into the restaurant, they got into 
a waiting flivver and set off in the direction of 
Connorsville, about 35 miles farther on. 

From Spudport to Connorsville was a dirt 
road and Tom had hoped to be well over that 
stretch by noon and he would have been had it 
not been for the ruined.tire. One thing that 
cut tire had taught him and that was the ne- 
cessity for watching his bicycle and keeping it 
with him. 

He did not know that Spike himself had 
experienced tire trouble, having run over 
some broken glass in the road, cutting one 
of his tires too badly to be repaired. Spike 
was then only half way from Spudport to Con- 
norsville, and instead of walking along, making 
the best time he could to get to town, he was 
sitting by the road, waiting for his escort to 
come up in the car and take him into Connors- 
ville where he could get a new tire. He had 
become quite dependent upon Nick Akins, the 
“policeman,” and Gimp Burdick, his compan- 
ion, and their flivver. 


ICK and Gimp had left Spudport on 
Tom’s appearance there and by rights 
they should have been up with Flynn long be- 
fore. As a matter of fact, they took a wrong 
turn and were at that moment hurrying along 
another road, wondering why they did not 
find their bicyclist. 

Meantime Tom was plugging along, cutting 
down Spike’s lead mile by mile, and a prom- 
ised thunder storm was becoming more and 
more threatening. 

It was just darkening down for the rain and 
the big drops were beginning to fall, when 
Tom passed the place where a few minutes 
before Spike had been sitting. Spike had made 
his way to an old barn a hundred yards from 
the road where he and his bicycle were sheltered 
from the storm and from there he saw Tom go 
by, head down against the wind that preceded 
the downpour. 

“The poor boob,” said Spike. ‘Why don’t 
he take his time and make a short cut some- 
where or catch a ‘lift’ on a truck? He’s too 
blamed honest to ever get anywhere. Let him 
go. I'll pass him again easy enough and he’ll 
never know it.” 

Tom managed to reach the next farmhouse 
before the worst of the storm broke and there 
he was forced to halt while the thunder and 
lightning and rain made it practically im- 
possible for him to remain outdoors. Had he 
known that the wind unroofed the old barn 
where Spike had taken refuge, he might have 
felt sorry for that rider who was deluged as he 
crouched in a corner between two creaking 
walls, afraid for his life. 

The storm subsided as quickly as it had come 
and when it had passed, the sun came out, but 
the road was wet and here and there strewn 
with broken branches. Tom oiled up his chain 
and set out with a dozen miles yet to go before 
he would reach a good road. 

He had not ridden more than a mile before 
he met a farmer’s boy on a bicycle. The boy 
stopped and asked Tom where he was going. 
Tom told him he was on his way to Connors- 
ville just then. 

“When you get down here half a mile,” said 
the boy, “you take the right hand turn. It’s 
just a kind of a path, and that’ll bring you to 
the old railroad track and it’s good riding on 
that all the way into Connorsville.”’ 

Tom thanked the boy and rode on, watching 
for the turn. He found the path and it led him, 
as the boy had said, to a deserted railroad track, 
unused, evidently, for years. The ties were 
rotted and the center of the track had been used 
as a foot path and bicycle path until it was 
fairly smooth and much better riding than the 
now muddy road. Here Tom made fairly good 
time and reached Connorsville at four-thirty, 
with go miles to his credit so far that day. 


TOPPING for a short lunch at a “dog 
wagon,” he then rode on out of Connors- 
ville over a beautifully smooth piece of concrete 
road that he knew ran for nearly 40 miles, 
largely down grade, to East Chester. He cov- 
ered this distance in two hours and a half and 
passed through East Chester at a quarter of 
seven, with at least an hour and a half of day- 
light left to him. He was anxious to make his 
150 miles that day in order that he might main- 
tain his lead on his schedule. 
He rode on out of the village not knowing 
that a few miles back of him Spike was coming 
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up, riding on the running board of a flivver, 
having been picked up soon after the shower by 
Nick and Gimp, who had found the right road. 
He had stopped in Connorsville to put on a 
new tire and then had come on. Flynn, of 
course, used care to avoid being seen riding on 
the automobile, covering the wheel with a tar- 
paulin and keeping out of sight as much as 
possible. He walked into the village with his 
flat tire and rode his bicycle out for a distance. 
He had made a good mileage that day and had 
gained on Tom, and he had, of course, done it 
without any great effort so he was fresh and 
expected to make a sprint of it and pass Tom on 
the road at the first opportunity. 

Tom was pedalling doggedly along, pretty 
tired, but still full of nerve of the sort that keeps 
going to the last, when he saw ahead of him 
a stretch of freshly tarred road. It was tarred 
the full width and left practically no available 
riding space at the side. It might as well have 
been a river of tar as far as the possibility of 
riding through it was concerned. At good speed 
the bicycle would have gone out from under him 
in a minute. 

Just over the fence from the roadway ran 
a trolley line, poorly ballasted, but nevertheless 
ridable. He climbed the fence, pulled his wheel 
over after him and started bumping along the 
track, but not before Spike and his friends had 
seen him from a distance behind. 

“You got to follow him or ride that tar,”’ 
said Nick to Spike. “If you check ™ in 
Decapolis without any tar on you, how you 
going to explain how you got through?” 

“T'll go after him and pass him right on 
that trolley track,” said Spike. “Leave it to 
me. I'll crowd that guy off over the rail and 
that'll fix him for a while.” 

“Go to it,’’ said his companions. “We'll 
trail along behind through the tar. The 
trolley track probably stays in sight of the 
road and maybe we can pick up what’s left of 
McBride and take it home to old Broadneck.”’ 

The flivver pulled to one side of the road 
and waited to give the bicycle riders a chance 
to get well ahead. Spike got on his wheel on 
the trolley track and rode away. The bumping 
of the ties soon angered him and the fact that 
he could not make any speed caused him to 
rage harder at every bounce. 

It was just as hard going for Tom, but he 
had better control of his temper and he took it 
philosophically. Flynn, however, was fresher, 
and he gradually closed up on the leader who 
did not even think of the possibility of his 
being so close behind. 


PIKE was able to catch up with Tom before 

the latter discovered his presence and he 
would not have seen him then but for the 
necessity of getting off from his bicycle to pass 
a siding switch. 

Seeing Spike coming right up behind him, 
Tom mounted again and hit up the pace to 
keep ahead. Spike was right after him and 
they went bumping and jumping over the 
rough ties, each with his teeth set and doing 
his best to make speed over an almost impos- 
sible way. Spike gained on Tom and if they 
had been on a good road, would have passed 
him handily, but on this road neither could 
ride very fast and there was no room to pass. 

At this point Spike saw what Tom did not 


see, that there was a smooth stretch for a few 
hundred yards ahead just outside of the right 
hand rail. He dismounted, lifted his bicycle 
over to the side and was up with Tom ina jiffy. 
The outside pathway, however, did not go 
far, and Spike knew he must get far enough, 
ahead in that short distance to be able to get 
back over between the rails ahead of Tom. 
Tom also saw this and strove to ride fast 
enough to make it impossible. 

Spike was just a few lengths ahead when he 
reached the end of his path. He jumped onto 
the track from his wheel, pulled his machine 
after him and, in crder to crowd Tom off, took 
up most of the right of way between the rails. 

The situation flashed through Tom’s mind 
in an instant. If he kept far enough from the 
left-hand rail toward which he was crowded, 
so his pedal would not strike that rail when it 
went down to its lowest point, Spike would 
upset him. In order to get by he took the 
chance of his pedal coming right. When 
almost to Spike, he made a quick turn to the 
left, close up to the steel rail, and as quick a 
turn back when he had passed him. His left 
pedal came down as he shot ahead and it 
clicked on the rail, but he was past. 

Just beyond this point the track swung 
round a curve where a high bank on the inside 
prevented any view ahead. Here began a 
broad pathway of a single width of board in 








the middle of the track. Tom jumped his | 


wheel upon the board and was off at top speed 
without considering why the board pathway 
was there or what it meant. He left Spike in 
an instant and by the time the latter was on 


the board, Tom had several yards lead and | 


was swinging around the curve. 


narrow board walk over the ties between the 
rails. As his eyes ran along the path ahead, 
he saw jogs in it, where a board had slipped to 
one side or to the other. In another instant 
he was on the trestle. 

He could not jump from his bicycle going at 
any such pace with any likelihood of main- 
taining his foothold on the railroad ties. The 
chances were that he and his bicycle would go 
into the river a hundred feet below. 

Almost involuntarily he yelled back to 
Spike at the top of his lungs, “ Bridge, Spike!”’ 
Then he tried to control his wheel and make 
his speed safe enough so he could ride the 
trestle. It had flashed through his mind that 
he took more chances in trying to stop than in 
going on. At all events he never thought of 
stopping, but rode steadily ahead. 

Coming behind him Spike heard the warning 
shout before he saw the danger. He slowed 
down and dismounted at the very last tie that 
rested on solid ground. He stood watching 
Tom, mouth open in amazement over the 
daring that was taking his rival on across. 
There was at this instant a whistle and around 
the curve behind Spike came a trolley car, 
speeding toward Decapolis. Spike jumped 
with his bicycle and saved himself and the 
machine just as the motorman sounded a long, 
loud screech and thundered upon the trestle 
with brakes set and grinding and sparks flying 
from the wheels in the effort to bring the heavy 
interurban car to a stop in time to save the 
bicycle rider ahead. 

To be continued in June BOYS’ LIFE 





Commercial Use 
of Radio 


(Concluded from page 8) 








Possibilities of a | 
Career in Forestry 











knows at once of the interruption and can 
make inquiries. 

On the opposite side of each table stands the 
receiving apparatus which ticks along merrily. 
The messages are thrown from the powerful 
station on the other side of the Atlantic at the 
same rapid rate of about sixty words to the 
minute. It is impossible for an operator, how- 
ever skilful, to take such messages as accurately 
as the mechanical receiving device. This 
printing device which actually picks up the 
radio messages and translates them into con- 
ventional letters is a marvel of ingenuity. A 
system of magnets controls a typewriter which 
is operated pneumatically, and the dots and 
dashes which are received by the antenna from 
across the seas are transcribed automatically 
into a typewritten message. 

From the printing device a continuous tape 
is ground out on which are printed the mes- 
sages just as they arrive from overseas. This 
tape is drawn by a little motor before a type- 
writer where an operator quickly ticks off the 
messages on radio blanks ready for delivery. 
In some offices this tape is cut off in convenient 
lengths and pasted on the blanks by a mechan- 
ical means. The time which elapses between 
the actual sending and the reception and 
typing of a message on the other side of the 
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Because of unfortunate circumstances it 
has been impossible to publish in this issue the 
interview with Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania on POSSIBILITIES OF A 
CAREER IN FORESTRY despite the fact 
that we have announced the story on the front 
cover. The Governor very kindly gave 
BOYS’ LIFE’S representative the interview 
desired but up to press time for this issue the 
Governor, because of the rush of executive 
business at Harrisburg, has been unable to 
read the manuscript and officially O. K. it. 
We can, however, assure our readers that it 
will appear in an early issue of BOYS’ LIFE. 
It is a highly interesting interview and you 
will find it well worth waiting for when ycu 
finally are able to read it. 





Atlantic is thus reduced to a few seconds. A 


. message for instance has been handed in at the 


New York office on Broad Street, sent across 
the Atlantic and typed on a, blank ready for 
delivery in London, in less than sixty seconds. 
Messages from offices a few blocks away from 
the New York station have been delivered in 
Berlin in less than four minutes. 

These long-distance stations work regularly 
with twenty-eight different countries. 


There he | 
saw what was ahead; a long trestle with the | 
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“Come on fellows 


Get the old bike out. Give it a keen once over 
to see how it stacks up. If the tires are feeble— 
off with them! On with a pair of dependable 
Goodrich Tires. 

Five popular treads for choice—from the low 
cost Goodrich “55” to that king of them all—the 
famous Goodrich Silvertown. (If you want to 
know about Silvertowns, ask your dad.) 

Most dealers carry Goodrich—if yours does 
not, please write us. 

Note: We are printing a wonderful new book for boys 
who go on bicycle trips. You may be able to get a copy 
free if you get your name in. 


-THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


Bicycle TIRES 


**‘BEST IN THE LONG RUN’”’ 





























WINCHESTER 
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ROLLER SKATES 





PIN over the pavement 

on Winchester Roller 
Skates, just as you glided 
over the ice last Winter. 
Here—there—back again— 
Winchesters roll you on 
flying feet. 
— Because they are Win- 
chester made. 


Like Winchester guns, these 
Winchester skates are built 
on honor to stand the gaff. 


Strength! 
Speed! 


Their clamps grip like a bull- 
dog’s jaws. Their steel disc 
rollers—hard and fast and 
true—spin like greased light- 
ning on double ball-bearings. 


my 
= 


When you're off on an er- 
rand or out for fun, Win- 
chester Roller Skates add 
zip and go. You know you 
are shod with the fastest 
and finest —the kind that 
Champions use. 


5000 Hardware Stores display this sign on their windows: 


THE WINCHESTER STORE 


They sell Winchester Roller Skates, Pocket Knives, Flashlights, 
Rifles, Fishing Tackle, etc. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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The Bugle for Scouts 




















Wood Shell Parade Drum 





For Scout Bands and Drum Corps 





Get Ready Now 


for this Spring, Summer and Fall with a real 


Bugle and Drum Corps 
Conn Will Help You Organize 
Write for our special proposition 
to all Scout Organizations 


We've helped organize and have equipped thou- 
sands of bands and drum corps. Our experience 
is at your service, without obligation. Sousa 
says: “Complete Conn equipment enhances the 
musical value of any band at least 50 per cent.” 


Conns ‘are easiest to blow, reliable in action, 
beautiful in tone. Used and endorsed by the 
world’s greatest artists. Free Trial; Easy Pay- 
ments. Send postcard for catalog and details 
mentioning instrument that interests you, 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
2507 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


LARGEST FACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS. 
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1 Department of Camping 








A Few Bread Lines 


HE aluminum army mess-pan has earned 

its right to be included in a scout’s outfit by 
the fact that it makes an ideal baker for corn 
bread. 

After starting a fire that will give a good bed 
of coals, mix the following batter: 


1 cup of four 
16 cup of cornmeal 

2 teaspoons of baking powder 
14 teaspoon of salt 

2 teaspoons of sugar 

1 egg beaten well 


Melt butter size of walnut and stir in well 
with spoon, adding milk or water until you get 
a batter that will pour slowly. Grease both 
pan and top and place batter in it; then rak- 
ing out some coals rest the pan on them and 
cover the top with them. In about twenty 
minutes’ time you will have a bread that not 
only tastes good but will stick to the ribs as no 
other bread does. 

This recipe is also good with a handful of 
raisins added. 


A Kinkless Kink 
AVE the edge and you “shave” all. Cut 


the “upper” from an old shoe and place an 
inlay of leather or rubber, 14-inch thick, be- 
tween the lower edges, these are fastened to- 
¥-inch 


gether with copper rivets, which 











pass through the inlay. The inserted strip pro- 
tects the edge of the axe from touching the 
rivets. 

The sheath is laced over the axe head. In the 
absence of hooks for lacing, fasten short 
leather thongs in the “‘eyes,”’ with knots. The 
thongs can be tied over the head with bow- 
knots. 


Tin Can First Aid 


wy does a tin whistle? Because a tin 
can. Zowee!! Let ’em up, he’s all cut. 
“Quick, Watson, the Plaster!” 

With two holes punched in its face, the can 
of evaporated milk is difficult to transport un- 
less carried like the prover- 
bial lily. Weplaceit carefully 
in our knapsack with happy 
anticipations of its contents 
creaming up the tomato 
“sup” or giving that mellow 
taste to the cocoa at the next 
meal. Instead, we are sus- 
piciously surprised when 
reaching into the knapsack 
that something terrible must 
have happened. Ha! You 
were shot from ambush and 
the bullet pierced the can, 
allowing its life-blood to mingle freely with 
other foods, with trinkets, and with blankets, 
and with by this time you are all unpacked. 
What’s happened? The thing flopped over— 
that’s all. 

Better play safe. Kephart says use adhesive 
tape. Its a good idea, do it as shown above. 

“Use a Boat When Possible’’ 

OMMODORE LONGFELLOW, of the 

Life-Saving Corps, American Red Cross, 
makes the above statement in a book which is 
in every scout’s possession—the Handbook for 











TIGHTLY CORKED 
EMPTY CANTEENS 





Boys. Read pages 364to373. Asascout, youlowe 
this knowledge to some one, perhaps yourself. 

Safety first! How? Never swim alone. 
Take a “‘ buddy” or choose one if you are witha 
bunch. Then, if you or your partner should 
suddenly become ill, have a cramp or faint and 
go under, the “ Buddy” will know about it and 
either help or call for assistance. 








| Fly-Fishing Kinks | 


(Concluded from page 26) | 
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the other gut, Fig. 4; draw the knots tight, then 
take hold of the main strands of guts and pull 
until the two knots slide together; bend the 
ends over the main gut leading them down 
through the loops, Fig. 5; pull tight. 

Every leader should end in a loop, so that a 
fly may be quickly attached. To make the loop 
in the end of the water-soaked leader, make the 
bend A as in Fig. 8. Next make another bend 
B around the main gut as in Fig. 9, follow this 
by bringing the end F through the loop B over 
the main gut and over the loop A, thus making 
the loop C, Fig. 10. Now push the loop B 
through the loop A; be careful to hold the end 
F and the main gut with the thumb and fingers 
of the left hand, pull tight still holding the 
bends in place until you have the knot as in 
Fig. 11. In the diagrams the guts are all 
drawn very much thicker than the real ones 
so that the knots may be more readily under- 
stood. 

Fig. 12 shows how to attach the line G to the 
leader H by a jam hitch. Fig. 13 shows another 
method of doing the same. 

Fig. 14 is an exceedingly useful kink bv 
which one may fasten a fly to a leader which 
has no loop for the purpose. 

Fig. 6 shows how to attach a fly to the loop 
of a leader by running the leader’s loop through 
the fly loop and the fly through the leader 
loop, and then drawing tight, Fig. 7. 

Casting the fly is principally done by the 
movement of the hand at the wrist joint, Figs. 
IQ, 20, 21 and 22. 

Assume an easy but erect pose with body 
and left arm perfectly still, Figs. 15 and 16. 
Fig. 17 pose in winding up reel. Fig. 18 pose 
in landing fish. Experts say that when the 





back cast is mastered all the rest is easy. In 


the back cast the end of the line should not 
fall below the level of your own head; to better 
show this we have made sort of moving pic- 
tures of the movements of the rod and line, 
Figs. 27, 28 and 29. 

Draw off from the reel line equal to about 
one and one half the length of the rod. Hold 
the end of the line in the left hand and allow. 
the slack to hang free from the end of the rod 
to your hand; hold the rod with tip slightly to 
the right and at an angle of 45 degrees, that is, 
half way between an upright and a level or 
horizontal position. Do not cramp your move- 
ments by glueing your elbow to your body, but 
keep it as close as may be and still allow free- 
dom of the shoulder muscles. 

Bring the rod up to a perpendicular position, 
quickly letting go the end of the line with the 
left hand at the same time, this will cause the 
end of the line to sail out in front and rise, 
Figs. 22, 23, 24 and 25. 

The spring of your rod will send the line 
back of you, Figs. 26, 27, 28 and 29, the im- 
pulse is imparted principally by the wrist, 
Figs. 19 and 21 assisted slightly by the lower 
or forearm. 

The line is now back of you and even the 
rod is curved in that direction, Fig. 29. Bring 
the rod now down to the position of Fig. 22, 
this hurtles the line out ahead of you, Figs. 30, 
31, 32 and 33, and if carefully done allow the 
fly to alight lightly upon the water to be snap- 
ped up by the waiting trout. 

Don’t forget that there are really only two 
movements, the lift and the cast. Figs. 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26 and 27 about cover the lift, the other, 
Figs. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33 the cast, and it 
is all done mechanically principally by the 
wrist, Figs. 20 and 22. 
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cat ignored them. He climbed into the hay of 
one of the mows and rolled and rubbed his 
face, ridding himself as best he could of the 
nauseating scent and pain. He himself had 
not come off unscathed from the conflict. All 
that night and the next day he lay sick and 
wretched. One eye, that had received a 
scratch, was partially closed. When he ven- 
tured to creep out the young skunks had 
gone. Some of the odor, terrible after the 
fight, still lingered in the air. He sniffed of 
his dead adversary, but, famished as he was, 
could not bring himself to taste. Instead, he 
left the barn as he had come in, and fared forth 
like any other creature of the wild to seek and 
kill. 


6 L008 at this,” invited Mr. Macon. 

Mr. Macon lived in a big, white farm- 
house at the head of a great bay on the 
shores of the lake. The bay was some three 
or four miles long and on one side of it, at its 
mouth, was the Swift estate. Mr. Macon was 
speaking to a boy. The boy was his son, 
George. As he spoke, he handed over a paper, 
extending it around a lamp that burned on the 
table. The boy took it, and his eye, scanning a 
column, found the spot indicated by a fold. 


$100. Reward 

Lost—On the night of Aug. 12th, a 
beautiful Angora cat with tiger mark- 
ings. Tail prominent and _ bushy. 
Answers to name of Raffles. $100. 
reward for return in good condition. 
No questions asked. Mrs. Alexander J. 
Swift, Lakeview. North Ferrisburg, 
Vermont. 


“That must be King Pharaoh,’’ commented 
the boy. 

The man nodded. 
business!” 

Neither of them knew the Swifts personally, 
but had heard more or less about them, and, 
as neighbors on the lake, took an interest in 
their affairs. Whenever King Pharaoh of 
Lakeview IV. won a victory, it was something 
like a victory for the community. They liked 
to see his picture in the newspaper and maga- 
zine supplements, and to read about him in 
the sporting sections. To have him lost was 
something. of a calamity. 

“Meow! Meow!” 

It sounded from outside, but no one thought 
much about it. The squall of a cat was no 
unfamiliar sound about the farm. ; 

“Me-ow! Me-o-ow!”’ 

There were two of them. It sounded like 
trouble. Raffles, in his hunt, had come upon 
the farm, and might have found sanctuary. 
But there were other cats there, and one of 
them, finding him, resented the intrusion. 
There was a fight, and the people inside heard 
it, and the man, followed by the boy, finally 
went to the door, but by that time it was 
over. Raffles was vanquished, flying ignomini- 
ously for the shelter of his barn. 

“Meow!” he muttered angrily, as he finally 
slowed to a walk. “Meow! Meow!” 

He did not like it that he had been accorded 
such a rude reception and been properly 
trimmed. This new world into which he had 
been so unceremoniously plunged was on every 
hand a hostile world. It was a world wherein 
only the fittest survived, and was rapidly 
changing him from a helpless, spineless indi- 
vidual of the species to a resourceful, aggres- 
sive one. Hence the disgruntled talking to 
himself as he made his way through the dark 
across the fields. 

“Meow! Meow!” 

His tail, as he talked, was twitching to and 
fro. Suddenly it stopped. Also the talking. 
To his nose, made more acute by necessity, 
had come a scent. Hewas skirting the edge 
of some woods at the time. The scent was 
warm, signifying meat. Hesitating, while he 
made sure, he slunk down against the ground, 
and began to glide forward. A shadow among 
other shadows, silent as the night itself, and 
as obscure, he came to the woods, and entered 
them. His tail still moved to and fro, but 
absent-mindedly now, impelled by suppressed 
excitement, more slowly, evenly. 

The scent, which had varied a little at first, 
was growing stronger. His approach, as it 
steadied, became more stealthy, as generations 
of remote, jungle ancestors had made it 
stealthy. It took him to a pine tree, and 
there, in the branches, the scent centered. It 
looked dubious, but his stomach was empty, 
and, because there was nothing else to do, he 
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““Some more sneak-thief 


began to climb. 
werful. 
“T’d like to get that reward,” remarked 
George Macon, back in the farmhouse. “It 
would count some on those ducks, eh, dad?” 


It was bird scent, very 


RAFFLES, meanwhile, was doing his best 
to get up the tree without making a 
noise. But, to save his life, he could not help 
the scratching as his claws dug into the bark. 
So loudly did they sound there in the stillness 
of the forest that. it seemed as though the 
sleeping partridge must surely awake. * And 
indeed, when half-way up the trunk, she did 
stir. That was what drew his attention to her. 
He waited until she had settled down again, 
and then, an inch at a time, scarcely breathing, 
began to work his way up toward her. He 
gained the branch and began to slip along it. 
Nearer he crept and nearer, stopped, went on 
again. He was low, but at each step, taken 
with infinite pains, seemed to sink lower. 

He stop) again, crouching to the limb. 
For some little time he waited, gathering him- 
self together, measuring the distance, his claws 
working in and out as they made sure of their 
hold. Then, poised, he launched himself. He 
landed, closing with teeth and gripping claws, 
pinioning his prey to the branch. Had it been 
a small bird he would have kept it there, but 
a partridge was a different matter. With a 
frightened squeak, before she fully realized 
what had happened, she flung herself out into 
the air. Down, down they plunged, as she 
sought to use her wings, landing with a heavy 
thud upon the earth. She tried to break away, 
but he held her, and, in spite of her. mass of 
feathers, killed her. After that, for the first 
time, he fed to repletion. 

George Macon had a hobby. It was ducks. 
He bélieved that ducks could be raised there 
on the shore of the lake, and a big profit made 
on them. But, like everything else, it needed 
the proper preparation. And preparation 
meant money. To buy the ducks themselves, 
and provide them, in the way of food and hous- 
ing and runs, with all that modern science 
demanded would cost several hundred dollars. 
If he went at it at all, he would go at it right. 
That was the Macon way. Everywhere on the 
farm the stock was of the best, and the methods 
of handling it the most approved. It was to 
the duck venture that the boy had referred on 
the night of the cat fight. His father would 
have helped him out perhaps, but he felt that 
the risk should be taken on his own respon- 
sibility. If he made good, the rewards, like- 
wise, would be his own. 

“Me-ow! Me-o-ow!”’ 

It was later in the fall now. Sometimes, as 
on that other occasion, they still heard the call 
of a cat at night. Of late they had been no- 
ticing it in particular. There was something 
peculiar about it. It was different somehow 
than most calls, a little heavier, more defiant. 

“Me-ow! Ow! Me-o-ow!’”” 

It was a stranger cat they finally decided, 
and it was seldom that their own cats would 
answer it. This could mean but one thing. 
They were afraid. And, had it been known, it 
was not without reason that they were afraid. 
The cat was Raffles, and Raffles by this time 
was a terror of his kind. 

The life of a wild thing had sharpened his 
wits and strengthened his muscles. He seemed 
fairly to have grown in stature. He was a 
monster. And his coat was no longer bedrag- 
gled. It was handsome as it had never been 
before, sleek and fine and glossy, made so by 
the health behind it. He had acquired patience 
and cunning, inspired first by that desperate 
hunger stalk of the partridge. Like other 
creatures of field and stream and wood he slept 
by day and hunted by night. 

He had killed a muskrat half in the water 
and half out. He had fought for his own life 
in the very teeth of a fox. Once he had 
slipped from a ledge on the shore of the lake 
and all but broken his back on the rocks below, 
where he had bounced off into the water and 
nearly drowned. Such things he could never 
have endured as he had been. Now he ac- 
cepted them as a matter of course, as he ac- 
cepted the wind and rain and the recent nights 
of cold. It was the cold that helped make his 
fur so rich and heavy. 

The barn that he had first adopted as his 
home he still retained. It was now a regular 
lair. He had taken, at times, to bringing his 
kills home and eating them there. The skunk 
had long since gone. In fact, it had disap- 
peared the next day after the killing of the 
partridge. He had slept long that day, on a 
















































Scout Insignia— 
by authorization of the 
Boy Scouts of America 
the Remington Boy Scout 
Knife bears the Official 
Insignia on the master 
blade and handle. 


Why Your Official Knife is Now 
Made by Remington 


HEN the officials of the Boy Scouts 

considered the Remington Knife they 
naturally asked the question—“‘How about the 
steel? Will it stand the test?” 


It did, and they approved it for your use. It is sturdy 
and strong. It holds its edge. - You can depend on it. 
It is beautifully finished—inside and out. 


So from now on the Official Boy Scout Knife is made 
by Remington — also makers of the celebrated Remington 
Rifles, Shotguns and Ammunition. 


Master Blade of extra gauge and weight, 
Can Opener, Bottle Opener, Screw Driver, 
Punch Blade. Shackle of 18% nickel silver 
wire; Reinforced Lining on the Punch 
Blade Side; Handles of American Bone Stag; 
Nickel Silver Trimmed ~— all Remington 
details that add to strength, wear and 
attractiveness. 


Two sizes—Get yours now—from local 
B. S. A. outfitters, scout supply depart- 
ment headquarters or wherever good cut- 
lery is sold. 

The Model 12 
A Real Sportsman’s .22 Rifle 

The Remington Slide Action .22 Rifle, Model 
12, shoots as fast as you pump the slide. 

It is just the rifle for the young marksman 
to begin with. A beautiful arm, light in 
weight, perfectly balanced and safe. 

Hammerless—no chance to catch hammer 
in clothes, fences or twigs. Solid Breech— 
dirt, rain, snow are kept out of the action. 
Take down—no tools re- 
quired. Safety devices— 
impossibleto pull thetrig- 
ger or fire the rifle when 
the safety is on. 

Shoots .22 Short, .22 
Long and .22 Long Rifle 
Cartridges. For best re- 
sults be suretoshoot with 
Remington Cartridges. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INc. 


New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY 'n FIRE ARMS, 
AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY | 









.22 Long Rifle 
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For dress-up, work, 
play or camping 





“Here’s a Shirt 
for Real Fellows!” 


T’S made like Dad's. Cut stylish and dressy, but without fancy 

frills. Big and roomy, so you’re comfortable all the time. The 

armholes are cut curved. There’s plenty of space for arm move- 
ment, to stretch, swing or pull without binding. 


And strong! Say, Honor Bright Shirts and Blouses are the 
stoutest, strongest shirts you ever wore. Mother’ll like them, too, 
for their dressy look and because they go through so many wash- 
ings without mending. Large pockets. Your choice of low collar 
or military collar, with or without links. 


Ask for These Shirts at Your Store 


Honor BricHT 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 


Tells how to make a box kite, build a cabin, make 
a boat, how to wigwag — over 200 fascinating ‘“‘stunts” 
in camping, woodcraft, fishing, etc. Full of pictures 
and outdoor facts. 

To get this dandy book, send us only four tags 
from Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses. Mail coupon for 
first tag FREE. Then ask Mother to go to the store 
and pick out three Honor Bright Shirts and you'll 
have the three remaining tags. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








100-Page 
Boys’ 

Handbook 
FREE! 

















RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. D_5,212 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me free tag. I want to save tags and get a free copy of 
Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook. 
Mother buys my clothes at..........  ......--- 


Do they sell Honor Bright Blouses and Shirts?. . 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


-} | 464 Camera House 


eT 


No canvassing. Full particulars & booklet free. 
Sunday travel). Fine athletic and radioequipment. Tutoring Write _—. TIT Ao ages 
free. Supervision by college men. Age limit 13 to 19. Registra- $1,000,000. 

tionlimited. M. Yarrington, See., 707 St. Johns Pi., B’kiyn, N.¥. | SYSTEM Ltd. 52 Adams Bidg., Toronto, Can. 

















PIONEER TOURING CAMP 


Boys, tour New England July and Augustin autos modernly 
equipped for camping. Travel only two hours per day (no 





| full stomach, and had awakened to a sound 
| outside. Then, as the broad doors swung wide, 
admitting a flood of light, a boy had entered, 
sniffing. He had found the skunk, where it lay 
on the floor with its head curled under its body, 
and had gingerly prodded it with his toe. Then, 
with some kind of a comment, he had taken a 
stick and poked it outdoors. 

It had been a trying few minutes, for 
strangers, the big cat had already come to 
learn, were to be eschewed. The scent of the 
boy, as he lay watching in the hay, ready, at 
the slightest fancied cause, to leap and run, 
had been unfamiliar to him then, but now he 
knew it as belonging to the farmhouse where he 
sometimes prowled. Gradually he was be- 
coming bolder, more of an outlaw, sloughing off 
one by one his domesticated characteristics. 
Property rights were no longer of much con- 
cern. He was independent, fearless, slaying 
| where he found it convenient to slay. 
| _It was in that spirit, augmented by the cold 
| nights that drove other game, the lesser ani- 
| mals, to cover, giving a barren, desolate look 
| to field and the woods, that he declared war on 
| the pullets of the Macon farm. For some time 
| his depredations were not discovered, for he 
carried his spoils away, but, on a certain night, 
grown a bit reckless and contemptuous of such 
stupid prey, he permitted a few squawks, and 
the result was not to his advantage. As he 
emerged, he met a dog. Ordinarily he feared 
no dog, but the meeting was a surprise, and, 
apprehended with his kill, knowing in his 
heart that he was violating the rules of man, 
the all-powerful, he turned and ran. He had a 
little the start, but it was close work to the 
terrace, down which he dropped, dodging as 
he struck the ground, and he had to Jet go the 
pullet. The man found it the next morning, 
and showed it to the boy. The boy’s mind 
went back to the meadow hay-barn and what 
he had found there in the summer. 

“Skunks!” he observed. “I'll bet it’s one 
of those out under that old barn in the East 
Meadow!” 

It seemed as plausible an explanation of 
the affair as any, and a trap was set. Also 
the pullets were more carefully locked up. 
Raffles, exercising the precaution that had of 
late become second nature to him, did not visit 
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the place again for several days. When he 
did, he found his victims beyond his reach. 
The nearest approach to them was a chicken’s 
head. Traps were one thing that he had not 


| as yet met with in his experience. The chicken’s 


head was inside a barrel that had been tipped 
over on its side. He went in after it, and there 
was a sudden ominous click, accompanied by 
pain in one of his front legs, as something 
grasped it. He leaped, but it was too late. 
Whatever it was held tight, bringing him up 
short, and the rattle of it frightened him. 
He plunged, pulling, but the harder he fought, 
the worse it hurt, and he finally desisted. 
Then, after a time, the first paroxysm of fear 
over, he started in again, but with the same re- 
sults. Seeing it was of no use, he gave it up 
as he had before, and, with every nerve and 
muscle strained to the highest degree of ten- 
sion, lay down. Gradually the tension, as 
nothing happened, relaxed, and at intervals he 
slept. It was from one of these intervals that 
he awoke with a start. There was just time 
to spring within the barrel and put himself on 
guard. 

“B-r-r-rr!’ 

The collie’s rush had been silent, but now, 
discovered, there was a growl in his throat. 

“Me-ow! S-s-spit! Spat!” 

Raffles, leaning well back on his haunches, 
with his one free fore-paw upraised, was offer- 
ing defiance. All the hair on his back was erect. 
It was a spectacle, an attitude of defiance, that 
brought the collie to a stop. He knew cats, 
and the execution that could be wrought by 
those swift-flashing claws. Raffles was handi- 
capped by the trap, but, hissing and spitting, 
was not an opponent to be despised. Fear 
made him desperate. He leaped, slashing with 
his paw. 

The collie, barking, recoiled with a yelp of 


| pain, but it was almost Raffles’ own undoing. 
| The trap jerked him back and turned him over, 


mixing him up with the chain. If the dog had 
been ready, he could have got him, but he was 
not. By the time he was, Raffles had managed 
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to get up and face him again, and there carre 
the bang of a door houseward. 

“Take him, Chief! Go after him!” 

It was the voice of the boy. He was coming 
on the run, a lantern bobbing in his hand. 
Raffles saw him, and once again endeavored 
to break free, but was unable to do so. In his 
struggles the dog, backed up by the presence 
of his master, took heart, and lunged in. It 
was Raffles’ turn to jymp> back, hitting the 
bottom of the barrel. The dog followed. 

‘Get him, boy! Go get him! Bring him out!” 

Growling and snarling and spitting were now 
indistinguishably mingled. Raffles thought 
his moment had come. The dog’s nose was 
within two or three inches of his own. Any- 
thing might turn the balance. Wildly he 
struck again, but the quarters were cramped, 
and the dog this time accepted the blow, 
countering. Raffles felt the clinch of teeth in 
his shoulder, crunching, tearing the flesh. 

“Good boy! Bring him out, boy! Bring 
him out!” 

And Chief brought him, more or less resist- 
ing, out. But in the open, inspired by fear of 
both dog and human, the lantern light glaring 
in his eyes, he began to fight again. It was 
tooth and claw, as it had been with the skunk, 
only now with a strength redoubled. Half 
crazed with the desire to escape, he squirmed 
and twisted, and the dog, shaking him, had 
no chance to shift to a better hold. It was 
silent, close to the death. Of a sudden the dog 
got his own foot tangled in the chain, and went 
half down, the cat in a measure breaking free, 
exposing himself more to view. 

“Chief! Back, Chief!” 

The boy, as he shouted, grabbed the dog by 
the collar, and pulled him off. He had recog- 
nized that it was no marauding skunk that 
he was fighting, but a cat. The farm cats had 
all been shut up, but a cat was a cat, and not 
to be dog-killed. Besides, this was no ordinary 
cat. That could be seen even in the swift turn of 
the fight and the uncertain light of the lantern. 
Its long heavy coat and barred fur made it seem 
a veritable wild-cat, but the plume-like tail be- 
lied it. The dog still struggled as he dragged 
him back, but the cat, on the verge of collapse, 
scarcely able to keep his feet, had had enough. 
A voice spoke from behind. 

“Let me hold him, boy.” 

Mr. Macon took the dog. The lantern was 
brought closer to the crouching, fang-showing, 
snarling captive. 

“Tt’s an Angora!”’ announced the boy. And 
then— “By Jove, dad, it—it looks like King 
Pharaoh!” 

They decided that it was. At least, that it 
might be. After several hours of coaxing they 
succeeded in releasing the foot, and the boy 
started for the Swifts’, who had not yet left 
for their winter home in the South. Mr. Swift 
was out on the lawn, just setting out for the 
golf links, as the car came to a stop. He looked 
curiously at the heavy burlap bag that the boy 
carried as he alighted. 

“Come in, Macon,” he invited, on hearing 
the name. 

Inside the house they met Mrs. Swift. She 
also had been about to start for the links. The 
boy glanced around him. 

“ Are the doors all closed?” he asked. 

“What is it?” queried the man—“A hold- 
up?” 

Pi Something like that,’ agreed the boy. 
“An infernal machine, I guess.” 

He opened the bag, and out tumbled the big 
cat. The woman, as it leaped to fighting pos- 
ture, its back to a chair, uttered a scream, and 
the man raised one of his golf clubs. It seemed, 
with bared fangs, about to spring, and the 
club to descend, when the woman’s cry was 
echoed by another. 

“Raffles!” 

There was no doubt that the big cat recog- 
nized her voice. He showed it as.she went 
toward him. But so irreconcilable was _his 
attitude toward man, so much an individual 
of the wild had he become, that for some time 
he would not permit even her to touch him. 
In the end, however, she had him in her arms. 

“They’re fine people,” the boy told his 
father that night. And, some time later, a 


day or two before they left for the South— 
“T don’t believe I care so much for the duck 
money as I do for just having them as friends. 
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pany is a one man firm, and that man is its 
president. If you become one of us, you must, 
without question, without hesitation, blindly 
if necessary, work for the interests which I 
myself represent. You must be loyal to me.” 

“T am prepared to do that,” Gallagher an- 
swered quietly. 

“Good!” The hard light departed from the 
older man’seyes. ‘I will give you your answer 
at the Eagle Hotel this evening,” he announced. 
“You will find me there at eight o’clock.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“No need to thank me yet.’ J. Judson 
Purdy rose from his chair and walked over to 
the window. When he turned again, there was 
a change in his manner, something about him 
that was almost apologetic. ‘Do you know,” 
he asked. suddenly, “that the man who will 
run against you in the mile this afternoon is 
my son?” 

Gallagher’s eyes opened wide. 

“No, I didn’t know it,’’ he answered. 

“T myself am an Edgeworth graduate,” the 
great engineer continued. ‘Thirty years ago 
I ran my final race against Rumson—and won. 
And now, although it may seem a bit childish 
to you, I want my son to duplicate the feat.”’ 

Gallagher’s face was impassive, but the 
eager light died from his eyes. 

“You would naturally want him to win,” 
he said. 

“Tt is more than just wanting him to. I 
have told him that I expect him to.”’ The older 
man spoke quietly, but his square jaw stuck 
out aggressively. “Generally,” he added, “‘he 
does what I tell him.”’ 

Gallagher was silent. He could, at the 
moment, think of nothing to say. But he 
knew as clearly as if the proposition had been 
put point-blank to him, that J. Judson ex- 
go him to “throw”’ the mile race. Already 

e was demanding his measure of loyalty. 

The visitor stood up, extended a calloused 
hand. 

“Drop in to see me to-night—after the 
meet,” he said evenly. 

Gallagher nodded, not trusting himself to 
speak. 


IVE thousand persons cheered lustily as 

the four runners took their positions for 
the mile. Unexpectedly, the meet had de- 
veloped into a hard, grim battle for supremacy. 
Ainsworth had been defeated in the quarter, 
Gardner himself had lost out in the shot put. 
With a single event remaining, the score was 
a tie, with forty-eight points for each team. 
Upon the winning of the mile depended the 
final result. 

Jim Gallagher crouched low on his mark. 
The stands stirred restlessly. 

“Go to it, Jim!’’ someone called loudly. 

The starter took his position behind the 
runners. 

“On your marks!”’ he rasped. 

The four men dropped to their knees. 

“Get set!” 

Gallagher leaned forward, his muscles tense. 

The gun barked. 

Purdy swept into the lead, set the pace 
around the first turn. Gallagher, running 
easily, adjusted his stride to that of the other 
man. Somewhere in the indistinguishable 
mass of spectators, J. Judson Purdy was 
watching the contest. Of all the five thousand 
eager watchers in the stands, J. Judson was the 
only one who would know the inside story of 
that race. 

, For Gallagher, although he had not as yet 
made a definite decision, was inclined to the 
belief that he was going to lose. He had 
thought it all out, had wrestled desperately 
with his problem throughout the long hours 
immediately preceding the meet. For ten 
years he had prepared himself, with a striking 
singleness of purpose, for the profession of 
civil engineering. For this he had made count- 
less sacrifices; tended furnaces, cut lawns, 
waited on table. For this he had, figuratively, 
burned the midnight oil, crammed his mind 
with facts and theory. It was the one main 
object of his college course. 

Miraculously, the big opportunity had been 
offered to him at the end of his period of prep- 
aration; it was a chance which would not 
come to him again in years, possibly in a life- 
time, It was an offer he could not afford to 
turn down; and instinctively he knew that 
the position was his—provided he lost the 
mile race. 

He told himself grimly, as he pounded 
around the track, that-a victory over Edge- 
worth, while greatly to be desired,. was, after 
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all, only a minor issue. For a brief day he 


would be the hero of the college, the idol of his |" 


fellows; and then he would drop out of the 
campus life, and people would forget. The 
passing glory of a day, or the chance of a life- 
time! Surely, there could be but one decision. 

They completed the first lap, while the 
stands roared thunderously, and Jenkins, the 
Rumson coach, rasped out an order. 

“Hit it up!” he snapped. “Run him to the 
ground!” 

But Gallagher did not take the lead; in- 
stead, he continued to follow the pace of the 
Edgeworth runner. Already, the two other 


contestants had fallen behind and the race had | 


resolved itself into a battle between him and 
young Purdy. 


IX SPITE of his knowledge of the success 

which the father of the man before him had 
attained, Gallagher found himself wondering 
vaguely if, after all, J. Judson was the type of 
man he wanted to tie himself up to. He had 
always believed that prominence in any pro- 
fession was synonymous with square dealing, 
with rigid application to certain set rules of 
business ethics. But there had been no ethics 
in the proposition which the head of the con- 
struction company had indirectly laid before 
him; Purdy had, in fact, stooped to a method 
of vague implication, of hinted bribery. If 
that was the way he did things—— 

But Gallagher shook his head angrily. J. 
Judson Purdy was a big man, a successful man, 
with a stainless reputation and a high standing 
in the technical world. And the future of 
every engineer on his staff was assured. 

They finished the second lap with positions 
unchanged. Jenkins, his eyes flashing, raced 
along the side of the track. 

““What’s the matter?” he called hoarsely. 
“Are you dead? Get out and run!” 

Gallagher met the flashing eyes of his men- 
tor, felt his own face coloring. But he did not 
go into the lead; something held him back. 
For the first time during his four years at 
Rumson, he was placing himself before his 
college. He had to do it; it was too big a 
chance to lose. 

On the backstretch, he heard dimly the wild 
yelling of the stands; and suddenly, as he 
rounded the third turn, the sharp staccato 
of a concerted cheer struck upon his straining 
ears. It was the “long locomotive” of Rum- 
son sounding for him. 

“Gallagher, Gallagher, GALLAGHER!” 

Instinctively, he responded to the challenge, 
swept around the other runner, assumed the 
lead. His fellow students leaped to their feet, 
waved their arms hysterically. 

“He’s off!’”? some one boomed. 

‘Only a single lap remained, and the Rumson 
entry was making his bid. 

Pounding down the homestretch, Gallagher 
turned his head slightly, regarded the shifting 
mass of people on the stands. And then, as 
clearly as if a spotlight had been thrown upon 
him, his brooding glance fell upon the figure of 
J. Judson Purdy. Impulsively, not knowing 
why he did it, the Rumson runner dropped 
back, relinquished his lead. He noted, sub- 
consciously, that J. Judson was smiling. 

Gallagher ran in.a daze, incapable of con- 
secutive thought. Through the din of thun- 
derous cheering, only one thing stood out 
clearly. The great engineer, watching with 
eager eyes the progress of the race, expected 
him to lose, would give him his job if he 
finished second. Nothing else mattered—the 
job, the thing for which he had labored ten 
long years, was all that counted. 


Rounding into the backstretch, he found | 


Turk Gardner, the Rumson captain, awaiting 
him. Gardner’s eyes blazed into his own. 

“For God’s sake, Jim!’’ he rasped. “Go 
out!” 

Gardner fell back, and Gallagher continued 
his running. He was vaguely conscious now 
of a dim sense of shame, as if he were doing 
something he would never quite forget. But 
still his resolution remained unshaken. He 
would show J. Judson Purdy whether he could 
ke loyal or not. a 

Something of what the older man had said 
came back to him. “If you become one of us 
you must, without question, without hesita- 
tion, blindly if necessary, work for the in- 
terests which I myself represent.» You must be 
loyal to me.” 

Gallagher smiled, grimly, with a sort of 
helpless resignation. It would be hard on the 
college, of course—but J. Judson Purdy was 
demanding his measure of loyalty. 
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The Old Scout Says: 


“Just Standin’ and Watchin’ 
The Other Fellow Shoot <Ain’t 
Goin’ to Help You None.’’ 


“When a feller gets out his rifle for a little target prac- 
tice,” said the Old Scout as he pulled his hat down over 
his eyes, “you’re purty sure to see a bunch of fellows 
gather round to offer him some free advice. And no 
matter how good you shoot, there’s scarcely a one of 
them rail-birds but what thinks he could do a little 
better if he had a chance.” 


“You boys that ain’t started yet—don’t you fool your- 
selves. It ain’t so easy to be a crackshot as it looks. If 
you want the honors of hittin’ the bullseye, you’ve got 
to do some patient practisin’ before you can take home 
the bacon.” 


“But, land sakes, it's worth the effort it takes. I don’t 
know anything in the world quite so downright satis- 
fyin’ as shootin’ and shootin’, and see yourself improvin’ 
with every shot.” 


“And when you keep on tryin’ with your Daisy Air 
Rifle until you can land every shot inside the little cir- 
cle around the bullseye—my, ain’t it a grand and glo- 
rious feeling.” 


“That’s why I say every boy ought to own his own rifle 
—and the first one should be a Daisy. Any boy that 
saves his money can afford a Daisy, and there ain’t any 
higher priced guns that’s better to learn with. When 
you’ve got so you can hit the bullseye every time with 
your Daisy, then it’s time enough to begin figurin’ on a 
more expensive gun.” 


“Seems, though, no amount of money would buy any- 
thing purtier than that 
Daisy Pump Gun. Ain’t 
she a beauty? Shoots fifty 
times without reloading, 

too. My, but boys nowadays are 

purty lucky to have such a fine 
gun to start with.” 


Daisy Manufacturing Company 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bokeart Co., Managers 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Southern Representatives: 
Louis Williams & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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friction- 


Self-contained, 
reducing roller bearings. 


Other Features 


Rubber-tired disc wheels (3 
largest Auto-Wheels 
equipped with over-size 
tires.) 

Also steel-tired disc or wood 
spoke wheels if desired. 
All wheels interchangeable 

Hound brace 

Hand brake 

Special hub cap and locking 
pin 

Sides mortised as well as 
nail 


Susto-Cart 






Beat ’em all 


with Auto-Wheel 


You can beat ’em all, race or no race, if you 
are “‘driving’”’ an Auto-Wheel—the speediest boys’ 
coaster. In a race, if you have the only Auto- 
Wheel, winning is dead easy. Only another 
Auto-Wheel can give you any competition. 

It’s the self-contained Bessemer steel roller 
bearings which make an Auto-Wheel Coaster go so 
fast and so easily that it seems to be running itself. 
These bearings are made on exactly the same 
principle as automobile bearings. Thoroughly 
greased at the factory. That’s why they put speed 
in Auto-Wheel Coasters. 

But roller bearings are only one of the many 
features. Just look at the list of others. Every 
one is a reason why live boys prefer the 


MAunto-Wheel Coaster 


Write for Catalog which shows all models of the Auto- 
Wheel and also all models of the Auto-Cart, the Auto-Wheel’s 
junior companion for your little brother and sister. If you 
send the names and addresses of three local coaster wagon 
dealers, telling which ones sell the Auto-Wheel, we will 
give you a year’s subscription FREE to the “‘Auto-Wheel 
Spokes-man,”’ a dandy little magazine for a boy like you. 


Muto Wheel CoasterCo., lnc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


_ Auto-Wheel Coaster Builds Better Boys _ 
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TRUE-TONE 
SAXOPHONES 


e your place in a band or orchestra 
Practice is a pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 





a tone of wonderfu! volume, yet very easy to blow. 


which the greatest cornetists of America have made 
their reputations. 
Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You can order any Buescher Instrument and it 6 days in your 
4 “illostrated Catalog Brats ry for it on Seay pav- 
ments sent free. Mention instrument in which you are interested, 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Mak of Everything in Band and 
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They rounded the third turn, two hundred 
yards from the finish. In front of the seething 
stands, the tape stretched tautly. 

Suddenly, striking across the sun-bathed 
field, rebounding from the rolling hills on the 
far side of the river, sounded the Rumson 
cheer again. And at the end, pleadingly, 
urgently, yet withal carrying a note of grim 
confidence, echoed the name of the Rumson 
runner: 

“Gallagher, Gallagher, GALLAGHER!” 

With the sound of that cheer, somewhere 
within the muscled body of Jim Gallagher, 
something snapped. It was his college cheer- 
ing for him, an expression of undaunted cour- 
age, of unwavering confidence. He had heard 
it before on the football field when, grim- 
lipped, he had battled for the varsity eleven. 
It was the last time he would ever hear it— 
for him. 

One hundred yards away, the slender tape 
awaited the touch of a runner’s breast. Fig- 
ures danced crazily along the side of the 
track, the stands were in voluminous uproar. 

For the first time during the race, Jim 
Gallagher found himself thinking clearly. 
Quickly, concisely, he weighed his job against 
his college—and decided for Rumson. With 
parted lips and straining muscles, he called 
upon the reserve of his strength, shortened his 
stride, leaped into the lead. Purdy, attempt- 
ing to respond, discovered that he was unequal 
to the task, shook his head helplessly, stag- 
gered toward the finish line. Chin held high, 
eyes shining eagerly, Gallagher pounded down 
the stretch, raised his arms in a gesture of 
victory, and felt the snap of the tape against 
his heaving chest. 

His teammates, lifting him joyfully to their 
shoulders, carried him in triumph to the 
dressing-room. 


JUDSON PURDY nodded briefly, indi- 
cated a chair to one side of the center table. 

**Sit down,” he said. 

But he did not offer his hand. 

Gallagher seated himself wearily. He did 
not look forward with any pleasure to the 
approaching interview, had, in fact, been 
tempted to stay away altogether. Only his 
promise had held him. 

“T’ve come because I told you I would,’’ he 
said. ‘“ But I understand, of course, what your 
decision will be.” 


‘Possibly you do.”’ The older man drummed 
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idly upon the table with a stubby forefinger, his 
eyes averted. ‘What is it?” 

Gallagher winced. 

“That I don’t get the job,” he said. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T won the race, and you said 

J. Judson Purdy stood up, walked once 
across the room, leaned heavily against the 
arm of a mahogany rocker. Gallagher, watch- 
ing him, found it hard to reconcile the honest 
ruggedness of his face with the incident of the 
past few hours. 

“T knew, of course, what the winning of the 
mile would mean to me,” the younger man 
blurted out. “I meant to do it at first, but 
all of a sudden, coming down the homestretch, 
I realized that the college, my college, was 
depending on me to give all that I had. Those 
fellows in the stands had faith in me, were yell- 
ing their heads off for me to win—and I had to 
do it.” Gallagher paused doubtfully, surprised 
at hisown eloquence. He had not meant to say 
anything. “I'll be going now,” he finished. 

The older man held up his hand com- 
mandingly. 

“Sit down!” he said. “I told’ you,” he 
continued evenly, “that whether or not you 
landed the position would depend upon the 
quality of your loyalty. And loyalty, in my 
mind, consists of sticking to the job on hand. 
Your job was to win that race, and you won 
it. Any man who can do that in view of the 
temptation you were facing is good enough for 
me. When can you start for Mexico?” 

Jim Gallagher leaped to his feet, his eyes 
Ww ide with surprise. 

“‘But- but I 
stammered. “And you said— 

“You weren’t working for me, were you?” 
J. Judson Purdy spoke crisply, but there was 
kindness in his face, something closely akin to 
admiration in the tones of his rumbling voice. 
“Tf you had let my son win that race,’ he 
said, “‘I wouldn’t even have seen you to-night, 
would simply have left word that you hadn’t 
measured up to the job. But you faced the 
test like a thoroughbred, and you’re the kind 
of man I want. Do you understand now?” 

Gallagher nodded wonderingly. 

“Yes,”’ he answered. 

“Any man who is loyal to the cause he 
represents will be loyal to me.’’ The Presi- 
dent of the Purdy Construction Company 
held out his hand. “Shake!” he said grimly. 
“And congratulations!” 


” 





wasn’t loyal | to you,” he 


” 
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after he had failed, it would be the crowning 
humiliation of his life. 

McGee fondled the blue-black, well-oiled 
gun that replaced the one taken by the outlaw. 
He gazed out of the window and his eyes nar- 
rowed at sight of the busy Mad Coyote. 

Abruptly the marshal let his boots slide from 
the desk-top. He tossed his pipe into his tin 
tobacco container, and sat straight up. For a 
moment he sat thus, then relaxed again, re- 
volving something in his mind to make sure 
that his idea was sound. 

Blaze McGee rose from the chair, drew out 
his six-shooter, replaced it, and walked out 
into the street. He saw two men emerge from 
the adjoining restaurant. 

“It’s the Siamese twins again,’”’ muttered the 
marshal, noting Zork and Morehouse. “They’ll 
do,”’ he added grimly, and walked carelessly 
forward to meet them. 

“Hello, marshal,” greeted the postmaster, 
“you look like business—gun hitched forward, 
and everything!” Zork laughed. The banker 
grinned, surveying the veteran marshal crit- 
ically. 

“Yes, I aim to make an arrest,’’ McGee re- 
plied, returning their gaze. 

“When you going to take Barlow?” asked 
the postmaster, sarcastically. 

“Right off,” the marshal returned quietly. 
He pulled his watch from his pocket. 

“Tf you-alls care to see the fun,’”’ McGee con- 
tinued obligingly, “look at your watch, then 
drop into the Mad Coyote in exactly five 
minutes.” 

Leaving the pair gaping after him, curious 
and puzzled, the marshal strode rapidly across 
the street, swung open the doors of the drink 
emporium and sauntered within. 

Barlow was chatting with some patrons 
before the bar, just as the grizzled old officer 
had expected. The gunman turned quickly. 
Swiftly he observed that the marshal’s de- 
meanor was grave and that his wrinkled lips 
were firm. 

An ugly grimace flitted across Barlow’s 


masked features. He motioned those near him 
to move back; but this was unnecessary. He 
held himself easily, his big frame poised lightly, 
waiting. Slowly he folded his wrists, low down 
close to the belt. It was his favorite position 
for a lightning draw. Magdalena Joe was 
ready. 

But confident as the outlaw was, there was 
something about the expression of Blaze 
McGee that made him pause. It was not so 
much the look of grim purpose and determina- 
tion; it was a look of supreme confidence. And 
then the lips of the marshal curled slightly in a 
smile as he walked slowly toward his man. 

Barlow, watchful, motionless, broke silence. 

“What did I tell you when you was here 
before, McGee?” 

Unheeding, the officer walked past him to the 
upper end of the bar. Then he turned leisurely 
and faced his man. Gray hairs, wrinkles, 
gaunt frame were challenging vigorous, vi- 
brant physical manhood, dangerously alert 
with the will of the killer. 

” Magdalena Joe,” the marshal said quietly, 

“‘yo’re under arrest.” 

Barlow stood unmoving; his lips tightened 
almost imperceptibly. As yet, the officer had 
made no move to draw his gun to enforce his 
command. Each was watching for the slight- 
est motion of the other’s gun-hand. 

There was a drop downward like the dip of a 
swallow’s wing. Marshal McGee felt Barlow’s 
deadly gun-muzzle against his abdomen. 

“McGee!” the gunman bellowed, rage tearing 
aside the mask from his hard features. “I’ve 
a mind to shoot you down like a dog.” His 
face was ferocious, terrible in its malignity. * 

The marshal did not quaver. “Like a mad 
coyote, that you are,” he returned, meeting 
Barlow’s rage coldly. 

Blaze McGee’s hands were raised. He 
glanced from Barlow to the clock on the wall. 
Then his gaze turned slowly past the gunman’s 
head to the swinging doors of the barroom. 

As he watched, those doors separated, and 
there was the sound of fect at the entrance. 
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ss hungry 
fishermen 
©) Your lunch will be doubly 


" tempting ifyoustart withacup 
“ofsteaming hotSTEERO bouillon, Itis 
easily and quickly prepared by using 


STEERO 


BOUILLON. CUBES 





“Why, Cricket!” the marshal ex- 
claimed. 

Barlow whirled. Swiftly, gun at the hip, 
muzzle toward the door—it was all part of the 
lightning draw that made him dreaded as a 
killer. 

“Put them up, Magdalena!” 

Blaze McGee enforced the command with a 
steady thrust of the big gun into the ribs of the 
outlaw, who raised his hands, weapon high 
above his head. The marshal seized the killer’s 
gun, then took his time about slipping on the 
handcuffs. 

“What was that the old man said ahout 
a cricket?” asked Postmaster Zork, who 
with his banker friend had just entered the 
room. 

“Why did Barlow turn his gun on us, I 
wonder?”’ asked the puzzled banker. 

When in the course of a few minutes they 
had learned the answers to these questions, it 
was the postmaster who grumbled, concerning 


hello, 


| Old Man McGee: 


Just drop a STEERO Seatiiel cube into 
a cup, and fill the cup with boiling water | 
made over your camp fire—or taken from | 
your thermos bottle —that’s all there 
is to do. 

Every fisherman’s basket should contain 
a box of STEERO bouillon cubes. Send 
for Free Samples. 

Schieftelin & Co., 308 William St., N. ¥.C. 


Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 











You BET DAD WILL! 


Your Dad will want you to camp out this sum- 
mer. He'll help you get an outfit. 


Remind him of how much fun and health he got 
yut of camping when he was a boy. 
He'll be proud to have you self-reliant, able to 


take care of yourself in the woods. Our 






CAMP EQUIPMENT 


are just what you need. 


Our Catz 1log shows the articles you re quire fora 
good vacation. It also contains interesting ar- 
ticles on camping outfitting for the woods, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 616. Sent Free. 


Gro-B-CaRPENTER & Co. 


Tents and Camp Equipment 
ars and Paddles 


440 N. Wells St. - - 


CANDY 


At Wholesale 


Established wholesale house. High grade goods. 
Schrafft, Hershey, Waneta, Waleco, Phoebe Phelps, ete. 
Orders from schools, churches, societies, classes, Scout 
Troops, etc. accepted and filled at wholesale prices. De- 
livered express prepaid East of Syracuse and North of 
Philadelphia. Liberal allowance elsewhere. 30 days 


credit. 


PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


gives prices of assorted cases of 5¢ and 10c bars and 
full instructions for ordering. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
14 Broad Street burg, Mass. 


Wholesale PURER... 


a 


PERFECT CONNECTIONS 


are always sure 
with 


Fahnestock Patent 
Wire Terminal 
Grips Like a Vise 
Eliminates 
Vibrations 
Easily Attached 


Best of All for 
Radio Outfits 


At your Dealer's or direct from 
FAHNESTOCK ELEC. CO. 


East Ave. and 8th St. 
Long Island City, New York 


Chicago 























“He’s got a lot of nerve.” 





Hiking Rations-- 
What to Take 


(Concluded from page 5) 











Bread, 4 loaves @120z........ 
Flour, self-raising, 2 packages @ 


| 


LT APP Pee mea cr Mees 2 8 
RE rere e: - 8 
Spaghetti, 2 cans @ 10% oz. net zs 10 
Breakfast Bacon, sliced........ I 8 
OS A eee ee 1— 
Dried re - 4 
Corned Beef, 2 cans @ 12 oz. net z2—- 
Salmon, 1 can,1lb.net......... I 4 
Butter, 2 lbs. in pry-up tins... .. 2 8 
Cheese Preheat ee. ats 5. obese ae SAU 1 — 
Evaporated Milk, 1o cans @ 6 02. 

© RB GP re Rea eerie 


! 


> 1 a 


Potatoes, 16 medium.......... 
Onions, 2 large... . . 
Baked Beans, 2 cans @ 11 oz. net 
Dried Apples, Apricots......... 
Lemons, 6 medium. . . eee s 
ee 
Jam, in pry-uptins....... 


[NNR NR HOP 
- 
nN 


Cocoa, 1 can, % Ib. net. . . II 
Tea, English Breakfast. . . - 2 
Salt, Pepper.......... Se er - 4 
38 «14 

The flour, rice, potatoes and onions, dried 


fruit and lemons, sugar, tea, salt, are to be 
packed in small muslin bags. 

Utensils neederi for the squad cooking are 
simply: 


2 Frying Pans, g-inch, with folding wire 


handles. 
Aluminum Bucket, with tin cover, holding 
3% qts 
Aluminum Bucket, with tin cover, holding 
1% qts. 


4 wih Tin Plates, Pint Cups, Knives. Forks, 


ns, 
Butcher Knife, Cooking Spoon, Can Opener. 
Cheese Cloth, washed, 2 pieces about a foot 


square. 
Towel, Dish Cloths, Steel Wool, Soap. 

There is a practical limit to the size of kettle 
that can comfortably be carried on the march. 
It is reached in the larger one mentioned above, 
which is 8% inches wide, including projections 
of bail, and 6% inches high to top of lid knob. 
The smaller kettle nests within it. The two 
together weigh two pounds, and te frying 
pans 14 ounces each. 

There should be two such ccoking outfits 
for each patrol of eight boys. 

The larger kettle is to be used for stewing, 
mixing batter, soal:ing fruit overnight, or 
sometimes just for heating water. The smaller 
one is for tea and cocoa. No other utensils 
than those here listed will be needed, thanks 
to our simplified cookery. 

When making camp, two boys of each squad 
will rustle wood while the other two are setting 
up forked stakes and a cross-pole over the fire- 
place and cutting and notching the wooden 
hooks to hang kettles on. They will take 
turns from meal to meal at playing cook and 
cookee, under direction of the scoutmaster, so 
that all may learn the essentials’ of good camp 
cookery. 

With such an outfit as here described, you 
can lay it all over the hiking doughboys with 
their bully-beef and goldfish. Yes, and all 
over the dunderfunk and lobscouse crews. 


Down The River 





begins in the July 
issue. Don't miss it! 
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A seven days won- 
der in 1903, but al- 
ready outgrown in 
1909—so rapid is the 
march of electrical 
development. 








A monument to courage 


This machine is a Curtis 
Steam Turbine Generator. 
Many called it a “piece of 
folly” in 1903. It was the 
largest turbine generator 
ever built up to that time. 


The total capacity of 
the steam turbine 
generators produced 
by the General Elec- 
tric Company is equal 
to the working power 
Of 170 million men. 
More and more the 
hard tasks of life are 
being transferred 
from human shoul- 
ders to the iron shoul- 
ders of machines, 


Today General Electric Com- 
pany builds steam turbine 
generators ten times as big 
as this pioneer; and the “piece 
of folly” is preserved as a 
monument to courage. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





The Candler F baton | School 


School Term: S. S. Candler 
13,500 Tons 


Sept. 15, 19238 ; ’ leo ey Displacement 
so o, I innit. aS Ati 465.5 feet long 
June 10, 1924 . 49 feet wide 


A Great Educational Institution Having 


The Entire World For Its Laboratory . 


A permanent school along lines of remarkable magnitude. Exceptional 
opportunity afforded young men to gain, from actual observation as an inte- 
gral part of their regular studies, an intimate knowledge of the social and 
economic conditions of contemporary civilizations and the world’s present 
and past learning, culture and history. The school year embraces nine 
months’ world travel and study under a faculty of noted men from leading 
American institutions. All interior excursions and visits to museums, 
libraries, palaces, cathedrals, etc., made in small groups under direction of 
faculty members. Classes include last two years of high school and first 
two years of liberal -arts college. 


Oil-burning ship, elaborately remodeled with every cofivenierice for study, recreation, 
health and safety. Free services to students of school physicians, surgeons, trained nurses, 
and dentists. w entirely separate from student body. Closest attention to moral 
a and welfare. Strictly select and limited enrollment. Write for descrip- 

ve catalog. 


CANDLER FLOATING SCHOOL COMPANY, 1131-K Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Use Your 


No need to buy new tires. 


punctures and porous conditions. 
proof. 


NEVERLEAK 








Neverleak is the old re 
entire satisfaction for 


i\ | fabric, 


Don’t al 
thing 


tube. 





Again This Year 


You can get double the mileage out of the 
old ones by injecting a 25c tube of N 
the best insurance you can have against trouble from destructive cuts, 


Just think of the trouble, delays and expense it will save. 


HEALS PUNCTURES ON THE RUN 


\ never fails to do its work and as it preserves the rubber and 
it doubles the life of your tires. 


“just as good,” 
be sure y 
Look for the signature on 
the yellow, green and white 






BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


Old Tires 


everleak Tire Fluid in each tire. It’s 


It makes your tires absolutely leak- 


TIRE FLUID 


liable tire fluid that has been giving 
over a quarter of a century. It 


low your dealer to sell you some- 
but 
ou get the original. 







Tre 









Buffalo, N. Y. 



























™ G- WHAT BAITS 
Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
ome angli:ig hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
Postal it! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
5533 Migh St . South Send, ind 


ARES 


STAMME 


If you stammer attend no till you get my 
FREE book entitled cSTAMMERING, atte Orie and The 
‘vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in p— - and stamped in 
pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” best equipped and 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
stuttering, etc. No Shoal.” 2328 Grand Write today. 

The North-Western 2328 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Celebrate ‘4th of July” 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Cottle ORCS ONY $2. sithin chatavw 



















of 2 a 4%4-ft. paper balloons, 5 

packs firecrackers, 2 colored fire 
torches, 6 Roman ia 12 Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early 
riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 may star mine, 18 
pieces night fireworks, 40 sparklers, 12 digger chasers, 
12 sun of a gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 soakes 
in grass, 12 crazy crackers sticks and punk. 


plete in a neat w » A daae tum tar the whee 
family. You can't beat it for variety, quantity, quality 


1 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
of e description. 
rite now for 


Cameras and Lenses 
Equaltonew. Save money. 
c. Free Bargain | Book and Catalog 
— 





CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 155 124$, Wabash Av. Chicago 


OY RANGERS 8 * 12 


Of America YEARS 
A National Organization based on 
INDIAN LO 


Fascinating Developing Program. Send for free copy 
“Tue Boy RANGER” or Comatus Handbook Soe postpae. 


SUMMER 
LVER SCHOOLS 


Woodcraft for Younger Boys 
Naval, Cavalry, Aviation 


Culver is for the boy who is up and doing all 
the time. In the Woodcraft School he gets out 
into the woods, eating around camp fires, travel- 
ing by canoe and trail. The older fellows learn 
seamanship, sailing naval cutters, or get the fine 

ints of horsemanship on Culver’s famous horses. 
— flying is taught at Culver. Culver boys 
live man-fashion life. They must be self-reliant 
and quick thinking. Every — and activity a 
fellow wants in the summer. rite for the cata- 
log of school that interests you most. Address 











The Catalogue Dept., Culver, Indiana 
On Lake Maxinkuchee 











and price. Express is slow so order now—don't wait. 
Fireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express office. 
Remittance must accompany order. We ship same day. 
Our of goods free. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1708 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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O BE able to read water is one of the first 

things that a canoeman should learn, but 
it is only after long experience, that is, not 
until he has cruised hundreds of miles on 
creeks, and on small and large rivers and lakes 
in various sections of the country where the 
water conditions change from day to day, hour 
to hour or minute to minute, that he will be- 
come proficient in reading water. 

Reading water means much more than the 
name alone implies, for the reader not only 
reads the water, but by its appearance reads 
what is beneath the surface and what is going 
on above it. He reads the depth of the water 
by its surface appearance. By the ripples on 
the surface he is forewarned of wind and its 
strength. He is warned of the presence of 
rocks or other sunken dangers by the wakes 
and ripples they may leave, and in running 
shallow rapids (regardless of the dangers above 
water) his course is governed by the/appear- 
ance of the water, which, after long experience 
he reads as clearly as the danger signals on a 
state highway. 

Few, indeed, are the canoemen who think of 
taking voluntary lessons in water reading. 
Their experience in most cases is gained in the 
course of ordinary events through the blunders 
they make; in other words, experience is the 
best teacher. True many of these signs are 
so pronounced that even a beginner is fore- 
warned, yet there are as many more, so obscure 
that they mean nothing to him until he is 
“hung up” on a rock, log or sand bar or sud- 
denly finds himself in a dangerous predica- 
ment. 

For this reason, while on idle pleasure trips, 
the canoeman should study the water and 
, | practice water reading against the day when 
he may have to put it to practical use. Study 
each wake, ripple, jetting spurt of water, 
waves and succession of waves, in shallow and 
in deep water and in swift water; the causes 
for which he does not at first understand, for 
this is the only way he can perfect and protect 
himself against the dangers of canoeing. 

The majority of water signs are not really 
danger signals, most of them are warnings to 
be heeded to prevent petty annoyances and 
delays, such as running upon a sand bar, a log 
or a rock. They enable you to save time by 
not running into a pocket of deep water with 
shallow water at the far end and both sides 
which would compel you to paddle back and 
around it. 

HILE many water signs.can be described 

in print, there are many that cannot, for they 
are “printed” on the surface in such a way 
that words cannot explain them clearly. Your 
eyes can read some, your ears “read” others, 
and experience does the rest. Frequently you 
will avoid certain spots because you have a 
feeling, hard to explain, that it is wise to do so. 
So, simmered down, water reading consists of 
sight, hearing and mental feeling. 

The swift water signs are the ones that you 
should learn thoroughly, for then it is that 
navigation is apt to be dangerous and failure 
to read the water correctly may result in 
serious mishap to canoe and occupant. A 
canoeman is unconsciously taught many of 
these water signs without realization that he 
is learning water reading. For instance, a 
high spouting burst of water in shallow rapids 
conveys danger to the most stupid brain. 
On the other hand, a sign as plain and dan- 
gerous as the “spouting burst of water” 
he will ignore until he has learned the conse- 
quences. An example of the last type is where 
swift water passes close to the end of a jetting 
point of land with a bay of still water or stiff 
reverse back-water below it. The line between 








the swift channel and the dead water or the 
reverse current, as the case may be, is as 
pronounced as though marked with a pencil, 
often a scum depicts it. Harmless as these 
two waters may appear, should you come down 
through the channel at even moderate speed, 
decide to Jand, turn the bow and cross the 
line from the channel into the dead or reverse 
current, nine times out of ten you will swamp 
the craft or capsize. 

Such bold warnings as these are the kinder- 
garten teachings in water reading from which 
the reader progresses to the point of reading 
signs that at first were invisible to him. 

Whirlpools, pot holes (miniature whirlpools 
with funnel-shaped centers), and boils (bursts 
of water that suddenly and unexpectedly break 
on the surface), always denote swift, deep 
water. A V-shaped channel, at the head of a 
shallow riff through which is a narrow belt 
of waves of even and regular height, is the 
guide for your passage. The height of the 
waves will tell you, after a little experience in 
running them, whether or not they can be run 
without touching bottom. 


N DEEP swift water a V-shaped ripple de- 

notes the end of a stick or limb just beneath 
the surface, while a broad rounding one tells 
you of the presence of the end of a log or stump. 
A wake on the surface moving sideways, is 
the sure sign of a submerged limb or tree 
trunk swaying in the current, while a wake 
that appears and disappears, means that the 
object is swaying up and down. A slight wake 
in an almost dead current or a series of “rings” 
on a slightly wind-rippled surface, are caused 
by some large or small slightly submerged 
obstacle. 

A long, scarcely visible line on a calm 
surface, in dead or almost dead water, denotes 
the presence of a bar that suddenly drops into 
deep water, or a slightly submerged log or ledge 
of rocks. 

The character of the country through which 
you are traveling is more or less a guide in 
water reading, or, more properly speaking, sign 
reading. Earth or sandy shores usually mean 
mud or sand bottom and probably bars if the 
banks are low, flat or gradually sloping some 
distance back from the water’s edge. Rock- 
strewn shores with rocky points, more often 
than not, mean rocky bottom and wherever the 
rocks are visible above the water, the water of 
course is apt to be shallow, particularly if the 
rocks be small; their size often indicates the 
depth about them and you can tell in advance 
whether you can pass between them. On 
the other hand, numerous croppings of small 
stones are a sure indication of very shallow 
water. 

The water-lily grows in shallow and deep 
water; aside from this, aquatic vegetation 
denotes: shallow water, but not always so 
shallow that the canoe will not float. 

Fallen trees, extending far from shore, their 
trunks submerged, but a cluster of branches 
visible at the end, may mean the end of the 
tree trunk, but this is not always certain. In 
passing, you should make an allowance for 4 
projecting end, or as you draw near be sure 
that there is enough water to cross over it. 

The sudden narrowing of the banks of a 
stream is a sure forewarning of at least swift 
water, usually rapids, more or less dangerous,- 
and if the banks be rocky, a fall is usually the 
result. Sometimes, though, the water is deep 
and swift. 

These are only a few of the signs of shore 
and water reading. The quickness and 
accuracy with which the canoeman learns 
them, depends en his power of observation and 
the amount of study he gives the subject. 
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Almost as Easy 
to Carry 
as a Pair of Oars 


Makes a ae pope: — or plea- 
sure launch of any b: or canoe 

boy or girl can’ odie it: The whole 
family enjoy it. 2H. P. Twin Cylinder. 


Weighs Only 35 Lbs. 


15 to 50 pounds less than usual, yet guaranteed more 
durable. Has —— yn real magneto—no batteries 
to carry—spar! throttle control like auto, instant 
reverse, self titing and ten other valuable features. 
Write for Free Catalog folder today 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
910 Sample Street South Bend, Ind. 
EASTERN OFFICE—120 Broadway, New York City 





THE LIGHTEST. LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER, 
DUAITIETT 


$00 


ANSONIA 


Sunwatch 


Tells the Time 
and Points the Way 


Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts,Guides, 
Motorists and all outdoor people 
need a reliable Compass. 

The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Compass 


and Sundial. Tells correct time any- 
where in United States. 


Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
Postpaid on receipt of one dollar 


Prices for United States only 


ANSONIA CLocK CoMPANY 


99 John St. Dept. C. New York 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


EMUNNUUESTUUUUTVLATUN UMA UUEGAC CAME, 




















A SMACKING 
CAMP DINNER 


When you use 


MAGIC CHEF 


s Dehydrated 
+" FRUITS and VEGETABLES 





Reduce weight Comping Supplies 10% to 40%. 

Lighten your pack and save canoe and auto 

Space. Fresh fruits and vegetables ina new and 

convenient form. by heat or damp- 

ag No waste—you always use exactly what 
ou ne 


Cheap—Healthful—Delicious 
Sample anywhere 16c. Can Mized Vegetables, 


suncle nt for 50 to 76 plates soup, stew or chowder, 
1.10. Order now for your next hike. Catalog. 


J.J. DeMOTT CO., Dept. A, 110 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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Sky-scapes are as worth while to see as land- 
x Scapes, = can be viewed without paying 
railroad fare. Get a Guide! 


: ;RADIUM*«STAR*MAP 


: Four feet long, costs $8.50; Shines at Night! 
Sample Star Group free. 


t 
+ 8. W. SUNDELL, 643 Ontario St., Oak Park, Ill. (20104 
FEISS SISISIIO ISOC oC I tI 


HONEY NUTS 


OH BOY! They look good, taste good, are good 


DELICIOUS, HEALTHFUL, SATISFYING 


On hikes, fishing trips, any time. At school, baseball games, 
anywhere, Don’t be hungry—it’s awful.. 2 Ib. trial pkg. 
$1.00 prepaid Free circular. 


BYRON TYLER Pod Seeaalist) 


150 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


1923 
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From the best evidence in the world—our 
scouts. That call for Eagles brought us some 
interesting letters. 

There is Eagle Howard Gatley, who joined 
on his twelfth birthday in 1911. He has stayed 
with scouting ever since, and now is a scout- 
master of a troop of his own. “I am studying 
forestry,” he writes, “which I have chosen as 
a life work as a result of my scouting interest.” 

Then there is John Reasoner, who became an 
Eagle Scout at 14. He has chosen the navy 
for his profession. In 1919 he worked his way 
on a freighter to Holland, and joined Troop 1 
of the Bicycle Scouts of the Hague. Where did 
he learn the swimming, life-saving, first aid and 
scholarship that are so useful to him in his 
present work? Where indeed! 

Last month we published a letter from an 
Eagle who was training to be a missionary. 
Assistant Scoutmaster Gordon White is study- 
ing at a military college. But he gives a similar 
story. “I would be almost lost without my 
scout training. Little did I think when taking 
my tests that I would ever use any of them. 
But they have been a great help to me here.” 

Every one of you wants to succeed. If you 
think the matter over, you will see that most of 
our great men have possessed certain qualities 
in common. The best way to win success in 
any line is to train yourself in the fundamental 
qualities of leadership. That is the kind of 
training scouting offers you. 

Success means more than technical informa- 
tion. Success is founded on character and 
character is built by scouting. The qualities of 
endurance, of perseverance, of resourcefulness, 
of helpfulness, of reverence, that are a scout’s 
daily drill, are just the things that are going to 
carry him over the line in the race for success. 

Think hard about it, scouts. Think hard 
about the records these Eagles are making. 
You can be an Eagle Scout. You can make 
a record of which we may all be proud. 


Forest Protection Week April 22-28th 


‘THE United States Forest Service has 
asked the Boy Scouts to help them tell 
people of the awful danger done to our 

send by fires started through carelessness and 
ignorance. Although the campaign to preserve 
our forests is being conducted all the year 
round, President Harding has designated the 
last week in April as a period of particular 
activity. Service to our forests is one particu- 
larly appropriate for our scouts to render, since 
so ate of the scouting spirit is dependent upon 
life in the woods. 

Three-fifths of the original timber in the 
country is gone already. We are now taking 
about 26 billion cubic feet of material out of our 
forests every year, and growing only about 
6 billion in them. We are even using up our 
young trees, upon which our future lumber 
supply depends, three and one-half times as 
fast as they are being produced. 

Here are some more facts. The record for 
five years is 160,000 forest fires, most of them 
man-caused. They burned over 56,000,000 
acres of forest and did $85,000,000 damage. 
Hundreds of lives were lost, homes destroyed, 
wild animals killed, and millions of dollars 
spent fighting the fires. 

These are the appalling facts issued by the 
U. S. Forestry Service. Now what can scouts 
do to help? Don’t wait for anyone to tell you, 
but talk to everyone you know about the situa- 
tion, explaining the facts. Get people inter- 
ested, spread the knowledge of present condi- 
tions, and how they can help by being more 
careful with fires, and by taking active part in 
tree-planting. Here are five things that scouts 
have done, and through which any troop, 
patrol, or individual boy can take part in the 
President’s nation-wide campaign. 


1. Give talks in schools, theaters and 
business clubs. 

2. Arrange parades, distribute posters, 
leaflets, etc. (Prepare them yourself if 
you can’t get them from Washington.) 

3. Discuss the subject of conservation 
and fire prevention in trdop meetings. 
(Perhaps you can get a forester, or some- 
one who knows about forestry, to address 
the meeting. ) 

4. Give a talk yourself to parents, 
troops or friends. 

5. Give an exhibition of the right way 
to build fires and extinguish them. 

President Harding urges us all to “unite in 
thought and effort for the preservation of the 
nation’s resources.” Let’s help! 
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Baseball Outfits 


ERE’S EVERYTHING 
you need to equip your 
baseball club. You and the 
other boys can set it without 
spending, a penny. All you 
need to do is to save United 
Profit-Sharing coupons and 
use them to obtain the outfit 
with. Just see from the pic- 
tures how complete the outfit 
is and what splendid things 
we have. 


The best part of it is that we 
are able to give you this for only a 
small number of coupons. Ask 
Father and Mother to save the cou- 
pons they get with United Cigars, 
leading, brands of Chewing Gum, 
Candies, Grocery Products, Soaps, 
etc. You save all the United Profit- 
Sharing Coupons you can find— 
ask your friends for those they 
have—and all of this outfit, or as 
much of it as you wish, will be 
yours in a short time. 

Write today for United Profit- 
Sharing, Corporation Catalogue, an 
which shows a great variety of arti- ARNESON ITE 
cles for men, women and children, 
given in exchange for our coupons. 

This catalogue tells you the prod- 
ucts and the manufacturers who 
pack United Profit-Sharing Corpor- 
ation coupons with their goods. 


Write today— 
the catalogue is free. 









































UNITED PROFIT-SHARING CORPORATION 
_Redemption Agent, 44W. 18th St., » New York City 











Yoa can be quickly cured, if you | p—= “INITIATION STUNTS” 


ST. AMMEF A collection of side degree stunts, initiations, 


yells,. cheers, toasts, etc. Cloth binding, price 
$1.05. Send for free catalog of Amateur Plays, 

Send 10 cents for 288-page book on 8 py- 4! and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.’’ ls how I 


Minstrels, Jokes, and Hand Books 
cured myself after stammering 20 ‘yrs, *e a) Begue, rig yea PUBLISHING conp. 
145 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapoli 


_~. .@, Magic Nights Under 
¢ the Red Moon! 


Pack up your troubles and hit the trail to the great Northwest! While 
you sit in your easy chair let James Oliver Curwood transport you to the 
heart of the wilderness. Thrilling adventures await you! Pitch camp in 
the depths of the magic forests—make friends with the wild animals—gaze 
at the wondrous red moon—hear the cry of the wolf pack—stand at the 
top of the world and feel the spell of the vast white wilderness! 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


6 Complete Novels—Now at a Special Price 


““Nomads of the North,”’ one Grizzly King,’’ ‘‘Baree, Son of Kazan,” 
“The Courage of Marge O *Doone,’’ ‘*God’s Country and the Woman,”’ 
“The Hunted Woman.” 
More than 2,000,000 copies of Curwood’s Northwest! SEND NO MONEY—simply 
have been sold. Now you can obtain - mail the coupon below and all six volumes will 
jj the handsome new six volume set at = come to you for examination. Keep 
tically HALF PRICE—and on ing eth a or return them, as you choose. But 
easy terms. Six gripping stories age wi ail the coupon, with your parents'signature, 
adventure and romance NOW before the special edition is exhausted. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. Bae Pee ee eee 


Dept. C-575 NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 

Garden City, New York Dept. C-575, Garden City, N. Y. 
— Send me the six volume set of James Oliver Cur- 
wood, bound in cloth, for FREE examination. 

I will either return the books at your expense in 

Z days or send — $1.50 and then $2.00 a month 

or three = 8 . total of only $7.50. (Bound 
in %4 leather, $9.50.) 
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Play a Conn 


For For Plossare and Profit 


Take a tip from such 
popular artists as 












TED LEwiIs, the famous jazzical 
clown, who says many of the 
effects he gets are possible only 


with the Conn saxophone; 


PAUL BIESE, renowned soloist 
and Columbia record maker, 
who with his orchestra mem- 
bers says Conns are the last 


word in perfection; 


DON BESTOR, director of the 
popular Benson orchestra of 
Victor record fame, which is 
exclusively equipped with Conn 
instruments; 


FRANK WESTPHAL, whose 
Rainbo Garden orchestra 
makes records for Columbia, 
and all members of which 
acclaim Conn supremacy. 





Fellows, You Can 
Try a CONN 
at Home FREE 


Think of having one of these in- 
struments—acknowledged the finest 
in the world—in your own home for 
examination and trial! The very 
same kind the big stars in the music 
world today are using—a few of 
whom are pictured above. 

Conn are the easiest blowing in- 
struments manufactured. You can 
play a tune on the Conn saxophone 
after a few hours’ practice. They have 
the finest tone, most perfect scale, 
most reliable valve, slide or key ac- 
tion, as the world famous soloists 
agree. 

You can get any band or orchestra instru- 
ment you desire from us on our FREE 
TRIAL; EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 

Conn drums are known for their snappy 
tone and ‘you develop a fine roll easily 
Conn bugles and scout trumpets, just the 
thing to complete the drum corps, are so 
easy to blow they almost play themselves. 

Write now for handsome catalog and 
details, mentioning instrument that inter- 
ests you. Dealers throughout the country; 
factory branches in all large cities. 


C. G. Conn Ltd. 
507 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana. 


OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 








CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL BUMP | 
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ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


BOYS’ LIFE 














Edited by Frank J. Rigney 


Think and Grin | 








MAY. Yes some MAY get into the column 
this month and then again some MAY NOT. 
However, some of the “MAY NOTS” this 
month MAY NOT be “MAY NOTS” next 
month and MAY get in then, for we have more 
this month than the column can hold. 

That lazy scout, Old Idle Five Minutes, 
will have to step some this month if he would 
save his life, for we are determined to kill time 
—which means him. 

If he doesn’t do his five minutes inside 4m. 
59s.—well he is in for trouble—that’s all. 

After him, boys! 


Winners of May Think and Grin 


| Frederick D. Eddy, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 


| Lewis E. Wilkinson, Massachusetts; 
Karl Bishop, Wisconsin; 

Elmer Andersen, Michigan; 

Robert Morrill, Minnesota; 

Monroe Thomas, Connecticut; 
Maurice McMasters, Nebraska; 
Lloyd R. Harlacher, Jr., Minnesota; 


Fred Schmidt, New Jersey; 
Fred Wilson, Utah. 





Caught 
Jim: Here, guess this one, Dick. What part 
of a fish is like the end of a book? 
Dick: What part? The end of the tail? 
Jim: No, the fin-is, of course! 


Accidents Will Happen 
A teacher of a boys’ class told his pupils to 
write a brief account of a baseball game. One 
boy sat through the period seemingly wrapped 


| in thought, while the others worked hard and 
|sent in their narratives. 


Then the teacher 
approached the desk of the lazy one. 

“T’ll give you five minutes to write that 
he said, ‘and if it is not done by 
that time I shall punish you.” 

The boy concentrated his attention upon the 
scheme. At last with eagerness he scratched a 
line on the paper and handed it to the master. 

It read: “ Rain—game postponed.”’ 


FR. 








From Experience 
“T’m afraid you have nothing to suit me. 
I want a house about ten miles from any human 
habitation.” 
“Oh, I see. 
a hermit.’ 
“No; I wish to practise the cornet!” 


You wish to practise the life of 


His Story 


Teacher (in history): Where was Cesar 
killed? 
Pupil: On page 84, sir. 








Bee Prepared 
Jim: Well, I believe you have put your 
| money into bee keeping. 


Joe: Yes, but I got stung! 





These Are Good 


Will you have oysters? 
No; oysters aren’t good 


Waiter: 


Undecided Diner: 
this month. 
Waiter: 


Oh, these are last month’s. 


Nilg 








Flashy 
Visitor (to resident of country town): Is 
your town lighted by electricity? 
Resident: Well, no—but we have plenty of 
thunder-storms! 


Too Much Time Lost 


A farm hand who had worked every day in 
the week from dawn until late at night, finish- 
ing his work by lantern light, went to the farmer 
at the end of the month and said: 

“T’m going to leave. You promised me 
a steady job.”’ 

“Well, haven’t you got one?” was the 
astonished reply. 


“No,” said the worker. ‘There are three or 


four hours every night when I don’t have any- 
thing to do, except fool away my time sleeping!”’ 





Trying Hard 
Occasional Contributor: Has the editor 
got my joke yet? 
Office Boy: Not yet, but he’s trying hard. 


Nothing in This Tale 

Sam: Ah’ll give yo five simoleons eff yo kin 
tell me de number of hairs in dat cat’s tail. 

Yo: Yo gotta give me dat money. Ah hap- 
pened to count dem las’ night. Dere’s 
1,000,501. 

Sam: Yo counted wrong, brudder, dey ain’t 
any in it, dey’s all on de outside! 


Fit to Be Tide 


Scout: Say, Bob. 
Bob: Huh? 
Scout: Is a sea dog the same as an ocean 


greyhound? 
Bob: I don’t know. Why do you ask? 
Scout: Oh, I was just wondering if that was 


why they call a ship a bark? 





Select 


Clerk: These are select apples, twenty-five and 
fifty cents a dozen. 

Customer: Whaddye mean “select’’? 

Clerk: If you select them they’re fifty cents a 
dozen. If I select them they’re twenty-five 
cents. 


Hero? No, Only Hear 
Lady: Well, what do you want? 
Tramp: Lady, believe me, I’m no ordinary 
beggar. I was at the front. 
Lady (with interest): Really! 
Tramp: Yes, ma’am; but I couldn’t make 
anybody hear, so I came round to the back. 





RADIOLITES 
Tell Time in the Dark 





a Ingersoll Radiolite is a 
great watch toown. It 
keeps good time, stands the 
bumps, and besides tells time 
in the dark. Real radium 
does it. 


The Yankee Radiolite costs 
you only $3.00. Other Radio- 
lites up to $6.00. 





How a Radiolite looks in the dark 


“YOUNG AMERICA” 
DRUM OUTFIT 


for Boy Scout Oschesten 











$7.50 Down 
$5.00 Monthly 

Outfit contains high grade Bass Drum; Snare Drum 
Pedal; Snare Drum Stand; Pedal Cymbal and Holder: Co Cc Mh 
nese Crash Cymbal and Holder; Tone Block; Pair fine Sticks. 

isthe BIGGEST value in a complete outfit 
offered! Send in your order and start genctice NOW Wi it 
takes only practice to_ make 708 a Drummer. 
practice wit Player taph and pr Tess 
rapidly. sSoon you on, give "HOME DANCES andina 
couple ~4 months An ready to step into the school or regular 
for details o or remit ty by hy ET 
a we Wi 

trial! For sale by your Music Merchant. Write TODA Avi 


LYON & HEALY, 68-84 Jackson Blvd. pm: 


To Boys Who 
Like To Draw: 


Turn your hobby intoa _— 
able occupation. If you like to 
draw, become a CARTOONIST. .* 
You can learn cartooning at % 
home, in your spare time. The Landon Picture 
Chart method of teaching makes original draw- 
ing easy to learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now suc- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more 
per week. 








Write for Free Chart 
to test F amy ability; also full information about 
the Landon Course and book of cartoons by suc- 
cessful Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 7°28 fetton“o mie 











less 
B08 Ne than dealers 


— es 


CARNIE-GOUDIE CO., Dopt. 561 Kansas City, Mo. 








Write Jokes ¢ 


Easy, fascinating work. Our sales de- 
—— D ~y from $1 to $5 for jokes, 

igrams and stories. A short course of 
t ree lessons teaches you how .to write 
them. One , —_ — = Be for 
the course. ig pay. 
Get into a ‘acl ‘that iy hot “yet crowded. 

Write for information. 5 

omvenscns INSTITUTE OF HUMOR @ 
Office D, 414 Park Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


The New Way Vacation | 


Fer boysand young men. Inthe north woodsof Maine. 
Visit the home of the deer. moose, bear, beaver and 
other wild animals. Two famous "expeditions. The 
famous Allagash canoe trip. Climb Mt. Katahdin. 
Camp life with the best guides in Maine. Carefully 
supervised. Write for circular. 


CHARLES O. DALRYMPLE, Attleboro, Mass. 
—— 
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EVER ALUMINUM 
CANTEEN. An 
ideal canteen adopted 
after thorough trial, 
made of heavy 
gauged aluminum 
with heavy khaki 
cover which keeps 
water cool. Adjust- 
able wide carrying 
strap. Capacity 
slightly more than one 
quart. Shipping 
— 2 Ibs. Price 
$3.0 


No. 0 U. S. 
ARMY * “CANTEEN. 
Made of aluminum 
and holds slightly less 
than 1 quart, ron 


No. 1459. U. S. 
ARMY MESS KIT. 
Made of aluminum. 
Consists of fry-pan 
and plate, prepaid 
6 is Id my sat eta San 

No.1467. U.S.BELT 
POUCH. Made of 
heavy canvas, suit- 
able for First Aid out- 
fits. or small articles, 
5 44x 814 inches. Ship- 
ping weight 1 Ib..10c 


they have seen we we 


1466. WEAR 





No. 1461. U.S. ARMY WALL TENT. 9 ‘x 9. Made 
of heavy U. S. Army duck. Because of the slight service 
are able to secure them at a fraction of 


approval of all Scouts and Scout Leaders who have tried it 


Write for prices on new Wall Tents of 


pring Days Are Hiking Days 


CAMP’S NOT FAR AHEAD 


As April with its softening showers draws to a close, there’s the smell of the fields and hills in one’s nostrils and the fresh 
leap of our pulse makes us wild to get out and hike. Indoor troop meetings lose their appeal. 
days—Spring is here! Ho for Saturday hikes and week-end camps! Come on; are youready? If not, getready. Let’s go! 


Outdoors calls! May 


Check Up Your Equipment Needs from These Suggestions 








am 2 0] - 























No. 1404. ALUMINUM CAMP SET. A com- 
pact handy little set 74 inches long, made of good 
quality aluminum. It is durable, convenient and 
easy to keep clean. Needed three times a day on 


a_ hike or in camp. Separates into three parts, 
Knife, Fork and Spoon. Shipping wt. 6 ozs. Price $1.00 


No. 1405. KHAKI WATERPROOF CASE Ed 
above, 3o0z... 


No. 1416. SANITARY FOLDING ciation 
BRUSH. Does away with large Tooth Brush Holder. 
A high grade brush, folds into its own handle, pro- 
tected from dirt in the pocket. For hike, camp, 
away-to-school and  on-a-visit. Khaki, Ebony, 
Amber and Ivory. Specify which one wanted. 
TE IE OD ba: 0. este eatin 26G dese eens 55c 


No. 661. ALL-WOOL SLIP-OVER CAMP 
JERSEY. An extraordinary offer. A well-made, 
warm, splendid sleeveless jersey for general camp 
wear and swimming; khaki, sizes 34 to 40, for only 
$1.00. Shipping wt. 10 oz. 


No. 666. SWEATERS. Made of niet khaki 
yarns; pure worsted front with cotton bac Experts 
in sweater making declare this to be as warm as all- 
wool sweaters, and much more effective in wear. Sizes 
up to 36, shipping weight 114 Ibs.:................ $3.50 











No. 1323. FOLDING MAPLE COT. 
Frame of best grade selected maple, 
natural finish, varnished; steel reenforce- 
ments; covered with 12 ounce khaki 
duck. Size open 6 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 3 in., 
height 124% in. Can be folded for carry- 
ing. Shipping weight 17lbs........ $4.00 


No. 1498. SURPLUS U. S. Aw SIG- 
NAL FLAG KITS. These its afford 
members of the scout organization a most 
unusual opportunity for obtaining com- 
plete signal flag outfits at less than the 
actual value of the case which holds them. 
Set consists of two pair of flags, one pair 
for semaphore signalling, provided with 
separate wooden sticks, and the other 
being for Morse signalling, with separate 
long metal sticks in three sections. All 
are contained in heavy khaki webbing 
case with adjustable shoulder strap and 
rawhide thongs. Shipping weight 31% 
Pe NO Stren bed oo soe eee 85c 

No. 1496. OFFICIAL SCOUT =. 
Remington model, large size........ $1. 

No. 1497. Smaller size.............. aa 

No. 1502. OFFICIAL SCOUT KNIFE. 
Ulster model, large size................ $1.50 

No. 1503. Smaller size, four blades.$1.50 








No. 1200. WEAR EVER ALUMI- 
NUM COOK KIT. Made of heavy 
gauged Wear-Ever Seamless aluminum. 
Set consists of patent fry-pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, and 
stew pan, which also serves as plate or 
soup bowl. There is also-fork and spoon. 
Parts nest compactly and do not rattle, 
all in khaki carrying case, with adjust- 
able strap. Weight3Ibs. Each... .$3.10 


No. 1001. MESS KIT. This kit consists 
of polished nickeled soup can, cup, stew or 
fry pan, and one broiler. Separate handles 
for each article. All nesting compactly to- 
gether. Easily carried in pocket or haver- 
sack. Is rustproof. Weight, 1 lb. 12 0z.$1.75 


Only a Couple Months More to Summer Camp Time 


HERE ARE TENTS THAT “SLEEP” ONE SCOUT OR SEVERAL 





out, is unchanged. But it is made of olive drab U. 8S. A. 4 ‘ 
shelter tent material, thoroughly waterproof. New size: Me, 068, Chipping weight without poles 6 Ibs. pag 
84 x 64 x 36 inches. Furnished with six steel stakes, two sal cas dg a Scie alti) aM NT eA ee $2. 
folding poles and a carrying case which makes a good pillow No. 1422A. Shipping weight with poles and pegs complete 
when tentissetup. Shipping weight 6 lbs. Price .... $6.50 | QOlbs. Perpair........ccccccccsccccccccsccscseees “$2.75 


Shipping weight 6 lbs. Price .... $6.50 9 lbs. Per pair.... 


Mail Orders Shipped Promptly. 


All reclaimed army tents carefully inspected. 
Guaranteed, therefore, to be thoroughly 
repaired and in good condition. 








long and 3 ft. 7 in. high. 


Send for Complete Supply Catalog. 


> of ss 
Ne a 

NEW ARMY SHELTER HALVES 
Made of heavy khaki waterproof duck in the popular 





1470. 
Size 16 x 16x 11 ft. 
duck, Although these have 


No. 1499. 





U. S. ARMY PYRAMIDAL’ TENTS. 
high. Made of 12% oz. Standard Army 
been , we guarantee good 


their value and are therefore able to offer a correspondingly . ps a : condition. This tent has a 3 ft. side wall. Only a limited 
low price. Complete with poles, ropes and pegs. Shipping “Dog” style used inthe Army. Tent is divided in two equal quantity. Shipping weight 105 lbs. price........... $32.00 
Wales FET. . PBC ons 6a.c nod ccdic ccs ceiese $20.00 parts so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and 
conveniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly No. 1300. THE PINETREE TENT. This style tent 
distribute the weight. adopted for use in the Pinetree Patrol system. Large 
No. 1303. FEATHERWEIGHT SHELTER TENT. — ppiied wi Lage omg Se eg gee A byl —k Ro 
‘ ane ; : ; poles is ten ng Ww 5 eight 
Our new Featherweight Shelter Tent, which this year is When the two sections are fastened together they form tt. en used as & wall tent, walls are 2 ft. high. Shi 
being made up for us by a new contractor is better than a complete tent with ample room for two boys. A compact, ci ee 18 Yd, TMOG... sos ces Cee vacsecdocescs $9.00 
ever. The design, which has met with the unqualified durable, well-made tent. Size 7 ft. 2 in. wide, 5 ft. 6 in. etn, sone 
o. 


Tent made of olive drab U 


any size or material wanted or for any special Troop Camping Supplies needed 
When in New York Visit Scouts’ Arcade Store. 


Same, Scoutmaster’s size, 7 by 6 by . >. 
EE IIIS SEP UIIING 35 Foc cc als bv win s.cegs.c canes d $11 


FORESTERS’ TENT. An ideal emergency 
shelter of a type long used, as its name implies, 
men, trappers and rt gt and well suited for scout oe 
and overnight camping. 
Army Shelter Tent Material. Shipping weight 6 lbs. $7.25 


by woods- 
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The Best Doctor 


The best doctor prescribes the right food and the right 
medicine—sometimes the right food without medicine. 
The wise doctor prescribes 


Shredded Wheat 


for many digestive disorders because it is not only a real food, 
but contains everything the human body needs, and is so 
thoroughly cooked that it is easily digested. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits make a complete meal, supplying 
more real nutriment than meat or eggs and cost much less, 


Two Biscuits with hot milk will give you that warm, comfy 
feeling that puts you on your toes for the day’s work. Being 
ready-cooked, it saves fuel, saves time, saves money. 


Shredded Wheat is 100 per cent whole wheat, ready-cooked 
and ready-to-eat. It is a perfect all-day food, delicious for 
breakfast or any meal. Contains all the bran you need to 
stimulate bowel movement. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole 


wheat toast—eaten with butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Made only by The Shredded Wheat Company, 











Common Woodchuck—A tough 
little thief and as quick as light- 
ning. Is a great lover of fresh veg- 
etables—and a garden is usually a 
rather sad sight after this gentle- 
man has visited it. 














Retail Price, inc. tax, $17 


The new Savage .22 Sporter. 
Latest Savage model. Gilt-edge 
accuracy of finest target rifle built 
into the most up-to-date sporting 
model. 


Stop his garden 
trips with a Sporter 


A smoother handling, straighter 
shooting rifle does not exist 





The only thing to do is to start out with the 
right kind of rifle— 

One you're proud of in the beginning and 
one, too, that’ll fill the bill for the years to 
come, 

For first choice—-the new Savage .22 re- 
peating rifle—the Sporter. 

Out for less than a year—and already 
guides and trappers are taking to it like a 
duck to water. 

They know rifles—and they have found 
out what a sure-action, straight-shooting 
rifle the Sporter is. 


For they have discovered that: 


The Sporter is built so simply—with 
parts so few and so strong—that it will stand 
the roughest kind of handling— 






The Sporter is bored and rifled in the 
same way and with the same care as the 
Savage fine small-bore target rifle—the best 
guarantee of accuracy any .22 repeater has 
ever had— 

The Sporter has a smooth, fast repeating 
mechanism that refuses under any condi- 
tion to jam. 

It’s a man’s rifle—but that’s what you want. 

And the price is only $17—and that’s what you 
want, too. 

Don’t forget that for a single shot .22 there’s the 
Savage Junior—sturdy and accurate all the way 
through 

Ask at your dealer’s or write for the interesting 
catalog describing in detail the complete Savage 
line. Address: 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 325 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms 
Company. 


Savage Junior Model 1904 Single Shot Rifle. 
Characterized by the same accuracy and durability 
built into the Savage high power rifles. 





BOYS’ LIFE 








Mapping Partridge Lake 








ONCE while Skinny and I were camped at 

Partridge Lake, we had a visitor in the 
form of Skinny’s brother, who had been away 
to engineering school and wished to rest awhile 
with the “kids.’’ So we fished with him from 
the one-lunged motor-boat, and one day while 
thus engaged Skinny glanced about at the 
numerous points of land and the island and re- 
marked that he would like to see what the old 
place would look like on a map. I told him to 
go look at the County Map if he wished to see, 
but his brother said that wouldn’t do him any 
good, for our lake looked like nothing but 
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a blue daub on that map. What we ought to 
do was to make one of our own. Then we 
could put in all the details like cottages, inlets, 
islands and the like, so that we would have 
something really valuable to carry home for 
future reference. That sounded interesting, so 
we agreed to help him make a bang-up good 
map, only he would have to do most of the 
work, as we didn’t know how any more than 
a rabbit. 

He laughed and replied that he could show 
us in half an hour so that we could do it alone, 
and we rowed ashore, which was quicker than 
starting the old motor, while he explained that 
there was a method called triangulation, by 
which a man could draw diagrams which, 
although not absolutely perfect, would still be 
exact enough for all practical purposes, and 
would show the lake as it really was. All we 
needed was (1) a Plane Table, which might be 
a square piece of board mounted upon a camera 
tripod; (2) an alidade, which meant a rule with 
sights on it; (3) a sharp, hard pencil; (4) a large 
piece of paper; (5) a tape measure. 

We got our tripod, although he said a box 
with a board fastened on top with a nail would 
have been all right, and we fastened a board to 
the top with a nail so that the board would turn 
when required. Then we got-a strip of zinc 
from the man who repairs boats, turned up the 
ends and punched holes in the ends for sights, 
until it looked like the one shown in the dia- 
gram (Fig. 1), with inches marked off along one 


SLOT SIGHT 
from 2 lof inch wide 
J Pivor 





edge. This was our alidade, about twelve inches 
long. Finding the other articles, we followed 
him down to the beach. 


FIRST thing to do, he said, was to establish 
a Base Line, which should be our starting 
point and the basis of all later measurements. 


| As we had a very long beach he had us measure 


off one thousand feet in a straight line, he 
directing us by squinting through the sights of 
his alidade from a stake which he had driven in 
the sand. This stake was known as “A,”’ and 
the stake which we drove at the end of our 
thousand foot mezsured line was “B,”’ two 
extremities of our Base Line. He now set his 
table exactly above stake A, and squinting 
through his alidade at the B stake, he drew 
a line across the paper which he had pinned to 
the board with tacks. - 

It was a fact, he said, that the edge of his 
alidade was parallel with the line of sight, so 
when he squinted at an object and drew a line 
along the edge, that line must run toward the 
object. He measured off two inches upon this 
line, and lettered the ends of this short line A 
and B, to correspond to the stakes driven in the 
ground. Thus was our base line placed upon 
paper, down near the bottom of the sheet so 
as to give room for future lines of the map. 
Swinging his alidade about, one edge still 
resting at point A, he looked off across the lake 
and chose a pine tree which stood alone on a 





point of land, as the first object of location, then 


aimed the rule in that direction and peered 
through the sights to get it in line. First 
making sure that the base line on paper ex- 
tended in the same direction as the line between 
the two stakes, or coincides you might bet- 
ter say, he now drew a line along the ruler’s 
edge toward the pine tree, extending it well 
across the paper because he did not know yet 
how far away the tree stood. 

Then he sighted at other objects, the ledges 
way over yonder, Point Comfort, which was a 
camping site; Round Point, low and sandy; and 
the island; and drew a line toward each of them 
from the point A. (Fig. 2.) Also he told us 
that when no landmarks such as trees or big 
rocks were visible, we could set poles upon such 
spots and tie red and white cloths to the poles, 
as this color combination was best for long- 
distance sighting. But the main point to re- 
member here was to choose objects which 
could be seen from points A and B. 

Next thing he moved the plane table over to 
stake B, and gave us a lecture before turning it 
over to us. 

“Now you know,” he said, “that if Skinny 
should start from this point; while Chuck 
started from yonder stake A, and both of you 
walked as straight as you could toward that 
camp, you would meet there, or at least both 
of you would have to pass through the cottage 
before you could go very far. You cannot meet 
at any other place if you walk in straight lines. 
That is just what we do with these lines on 
paper, for after drawing all the lines from A, we 





come over here to B and sight at the same land- 
marks, drawing lines along the alidade edge as 
before. And these lines must intersect if they 
are extended far enough, and the intersections 
tell us exactly where these various landmarks 
are located. 

“But before sighting from this position we 
must. make sure that our base lines coincide. 
That is one of the most important things to 
remember; to orient your table at each new 
position before sighting toward any objects, 
for then your base line on paper is in line with 
the two stakes and all lines drawn will be in 
line with actual directions in which the objects 
sighted lie. Also always draw lines from the 
point on your paper which represents the same 
stake or landmark as is beneath your board, 
which in this case is point B. Now go to work.” 

We sighted toward each of the old objects, 
obtaining intersections which showed us where 
those objects were to be.on our map. But of 
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course we had only capes of land, as all the 
coves were hidden by these capes, so we loaded 
our equipment into the boat and cruised over 
to the pine tree for a new location. 

Placing the board under the tree—we 
couldn’t very well put it above the tree, which 
was sixty or seventy feet tall—we sighted back 
along the line which led on our map to point A 
on the base from the pine tree. Then we sighted 
from the tree point to B, and finding that both 
our lines extended in the right directions after 
turning the table for the first sight, we began 
working out the nearest coves. So we worked 
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CANOES $45 UP 
Graceful, speedy, handsome models. 


ROWBOATS $40 UP 
Light of draft and easy on the oarsman 








Special Boats for Outboard Motors $46 UP 
Special seam construction resists vibration. 
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Motor Boats (16 to 26 Ft., Engine Installed) 
$200 UP 
CATALOG FREE SAvb, MOnEY 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
73 Ellis Avenue Peshtigo, Wis. 


THE DONAVIN CAMP RANGE 


20 yrs. service in Army, Marine Corps and National Guard 
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QUAD STOVE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 




















Eels, Mink,Muskrats and other 
a c g fur-bearing. _—- in la argo 
ur new, Fol 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire’ e Frap. we catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made ina pees. Strong and 
durable. Write for eke e Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting en kinds of fish, 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 17, Lebanon, Mo. 
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Birds—Nests— 


The Oologist. Eggs—Taxidermy 


The Oologist is the only magazine published in America 
devoted to these. It is now running a special series of 


articles on the subject of “Bird's Eggs.” It is indis- 
bensable to those making collections, as its columns are 
filled with exchange notices. All Boys should learn about 
the birds they see on their tramps and camps in the woods, 


Subscription only 50 conte par year, with a free Exchange 
Notice. Sample copy FR Address 


‘THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Ill. 











CAMP KANUKA FOR BOYS 


E AKE CLEAR, ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
uzhth Season. July tember 1. Gymnasium, swim- 
juing. canoeing, baseball. basketball, boating, tennis, fish- 
ng, tutoring. For booklet address JOHN PLANT, Box K3, 
HIGHTSTOWN, N.J. 
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|each cove in turn, locating inlets and the 
| farthest limit of each indentation by getting 
sights from two known points. 

You see that we were using imaginary lines 
between two of our landmarks now instead of 
our first base line A-B, but the result was the 
same, just so long as we set up the table in 
proper line with all known objects. When 
we got over to Campers’ Cove, we were 
obliged to use the new point at the. mouth of 
Little River for a setting place, but that was 
easy, merely using the imaginary line E-D 
as base line. 

Well, in time we had enough places located 
| and cruised back to camp where we connected 
| the beach shore line with the nearest points, 
and then cruised on around the lake, drawing 
in our shore line between known points by 
sketching as we went along. Finally we had 
the whole enclosed, and Presto!—there was 
Fartridge Lake. Cottages and details we 
sketched in at our leisure, using triangulation 
when it was necessary to locate places on our 
map, and so finally we had the thing done. 
The distances we knew to be one thousand 
ieet for every 2 inches on the map, since that 
was the scale of our first base line. 

One thing we learned was to locate objects 
by wide angles whenever possible, for narrow 
angles give a possibility of error, since the 
lines run so near together on both sides of the 
intersection. However, there are several such 
points which will show themselves when you 
practise this method, but just the same you 
can succeed with your map as well as we did 
You’ll be proud to see it hanging upon the 
wall in your room after camping time is past. 
Perhaps they will hang it in the Court House 
for reference. Try it this summer at your own 
camping spot. 








N commenting on the above story which he saw in 
manuscript, Mr. Frederick K. Vreeland, of the 
Cc fam pfire Club of America, says: 
ea congratulate you on having secured Mr. Wood's 
article. It is good live stuff, sound in principle, prac- 
tical in method. I have only two suggestions of pos- 
sible improvements in minor features. 

“First, as regards the alidade. An alidade having 
punched holes for sight is difficult to use because one 
cannot See the object clearly through the distant holes. 
1 prefer to make the sight nearest the eye with a natural 
slot, cut with a hack saw, and make the sight at the 
distant end with an opening 3% to 44 inch wide, across 
which is stretched a black horse-hair parallel to the slot 
sight. This is easy to make and very accurate. 

“I hope that you will get Mr. Woods to take the next 
step and tell how to make a pace traverse—the second 
important method of reconnaissance field work, useful 
on land where one cannot get intersecting sights and for 
filling in detail in the triangulations. I teach both 
methods to my scouts, but I find the pace traverse more 
generally useful. The boys also make their own portable 
sketching boards for use on the traverse.” 





| The Fine Art of | 
Pitching | 
man 

















it starts, just as he is in the act of delivering 
the ball. If that happens, he has generally 
time enough to throw a waste ball. That 
spoils the play; and if the catcher is alert, he 
should get the runner at the plate. 


JUDGING the batters is not primarily the 
pitcher’s job, but the catcher’s. Still, 
the pitcher always has the veto power if he 
thinks that the catcher has called for the wrong 
ball. He may remember something about the 
batter that the catcher has forgotten, or he 
may prefer not to try the curve that the catcher 
has called for, because he feels that it is not 
breaking well. But on the whole it is best to 
rely on the judgment of a good catcher. He 
sees more batters in the course of a season than 
a pitcher, for he works in more games, and he is 
probably more of a specialist at that work 
than a pitcher is. 
itcher ought to have a signal for refusing 
a ball Of course he must never deliberately 
cross his catcher. There are troubles enough 
without that. 

Although the pitcher leaves the judgment of 
batters to the catcher, he must never be out of 
touch with the general hitting ability of his 
opponent or careless of the batting order. In 
a tight place it is often the most effective 
pitching to pass one or even two men in order 
to reach a batter who can be struck out. 

The pitcher must try to get out of his mind 


comes to the plate. There are’nine men on 
a team who have work to do, and the pitcher 
is only one of the nine. If he wastes his 
mental and physical energy in trying to strike 
out opponents when the bases are clear, he is 
not playing a good game. The cliances are 
cree) in favor of a put-out rather than a safe 
hit. itcher must save the best he has for 
the a es. The big object in the pitcher’s 





ought to be to make the batters hit, but 
not safe. If incidentally he gets strike-outs, 
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What Happened to Bill Stevens? 


Vernon Battman thinks Bish and Sandy 
kidded Bill into using soap. 





Here is the answer submitted by Vernon Battman, aged 


14, of Woodbridge, N. J. 


“What’s the matter® with the 
bunch, anyway?” asked Bill. 

“They're all right,”’ said Bish. 

“Well, then, what’s the matter 
with me?” asked Bill. 

“Cheer up! While there’s life, 
there’s soap,’ chimed in Sandy. 

“T don’t get you,” said Bill. 

“Solid Ivory,” said Bish, tap- 
ping his head. 


Bish and Sandy were right! 
character will swallow 


There’s many an otherwise fine fellow who could improve 
his standing with his friends by using Ivory Soap every day. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 


iss 7 PURE 


Copyright 1923 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


“strong medicine” 
if he can get mild soap to make bathing pleasant. 


To remind you: Bill Stevens, football! 
star, good student and all-round ‘good 
fellow, found himself an “outsider” 
in Dalmar College, because he failed 
to keep clean. Finally something 
happened that changed Bill's future. 
What was it? 


“That’s the thing—- Ivory 
Soap,” Sandy added 

Bill got mad. “Mean to say, 
because I don’t spend all my time 
in a bathtub, the fellows haven’t 
got any use for me, eh?” he said. 

“Don’t get mad, Bill,” said 
Sandy. “We like you, but it’s 
time somebody tipped you off.” 

Bill took the tip! 


A fellow of Bill’s strength of 
with a smile, 


NEXT 
MONTH: 
Bill is knocked 


IT FLOATS for a goal. 















the idea that he must strike out every man that |. 





Prepared 


New, Ready-to-Serve 


Chocolate 


A Food that is Easy to 
Carry and Readily 





Chocolate, milk powder and sugar, blended in just 


the right proportions for you to make rich, full- 
flavored hot chocolate by merely adding hot water. 


Ready-to-Serve Chocolate is put up in individual 


envelopes—an envelope to a cup. The envelopes are 
strong and tough. You can stuff a couple in your 
haversack for hikes without danger of their tearing. 


In boxes of 100 individual envelopes for use by 


Introductory Offer 


Scoutmasters: 

- If you order one or more boxes 
of roo envelopes for the use of 
your troop, we will give you the 
benefit or our Special Quantity 
Discount of 15%. The wholesale 
price. is $3.60, but this special 
discount brings the cost down to 
$3.00 per box. Fill in and mail 
the attached coupon and we will 
ship your order prepaid. 


Patrols for hikes, camps and outings. 


Huyler’s, 136 East 18th Street, 
lew York C City. 
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{ Please send me, prepaid, 

+ (100° envelopes each) of Ready-To-Serve 
' Chocolate. 
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“Young Antoine, with Nagushwa (Medicine 
Gold) in one hand, confronted the burly chiet. 


‘““Medicine Gold” 


Readers of THE AMERICAN Boy are 
promised a treat in the May number 
that they will long remember. It is one 
of the most fascinating stories of out- 
door adventure we have ever had the 
pleasure of reading. “Medicine Gold,” 
by Warren H. Miller, is a tale of the 


big woods of Canada, in which a bunch | 
of live wire American fellows on a /| 


hunting, fishing and exploring trip 
taste the thrills of the untraveled 
wilderness. With them in their canoes 
you will paddle through perilously 
swift streams. You will feel the tug 
of hard-mouthed fighting trout. You 
will face the lowered horns of the 
deadly bull moose at bay. You will 


battle with the unloosed fury of nature | 
in the raw. And through it all you | 


will drink deep of an Indian mystery 
connected with a strange locket worn 
by Antoine, a half-breed boy, and which 
almost brought death to his young 
American friends. You'll never stop 
regretting it if you miss this story. 
It begins in the May issue of 


AMERICAN Boy 
“ The Bigges test, Best Magazine 
— for Dope te al the ‘World* 


Another remarkable feature, beginning in the 
May issue, is the true story of the mountaineer- 
ing feats of two American boys in the Alps. 
Clawing their way up icy slopes; gliding down 
glass-smooth precipices; cheating eternity with 
a thin rope, Dana Durand, age 15, and his 
brother Ben, 13, following Swiss guides, climbed 
the famous Matterhorn. Dana Durand has writ- 
ten an account of this adventure that will send 
the creeps running down your spine. The illus- 
trations are from photographs, some of which 
Durand and others defied death to take. 

Can you read a baseball box-score and know 
exactly what happened in the game? In H. G. 
Salsinger’s second baseball article in the May 
issue of THE AMERICAN BOY, he tells how 
to interpret a box-score and gives instructions 
so you can do the actual scoring yourself. Get 
wise to box-scoring at once. You'll need it this 
summer. 

And then, you'll want to read ‘“‘The Crime at 
Lone Lake,” by Laurie Y. Erskine. It’s a camp- 
ing tale with mystery in it. In the darkness of 
a lake in the big woods Pinhead discovers a 
black, bulky form with a glittering, greenish 
head, a long, shimmering thing, gliding toward 
him. What was it? You'll have to read the 
story to learn. 

THE AMERICAN BOY for May is just one 
splendid outdoor feature after another. There’s 
a story of “Little Duffy, the Great,” by Kenneth 


Payson Kempton; a fascinating tale of a boat | 


race between Harvard and Yale. Enos A. Mills, 
the famous guide, tells some remarkable facts 
about why you so seldom see wild animals when 
. are right in their neighborhood. A boy, 

. Emerson Andrews, tells how he and his chum 
took a 1400-mile bicycle trip. And William 
Somteet has written another story about North- 
field High. 

Don’t miss THE AMERICAN BOY for May. 
It will do you as much good as a spriag tonic. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 


a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 







THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 524 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tae 
| AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 





| very well; but the pitcher who makes his op- 
| ponents fly out, ground out or pop out is the 
| pitcher who keeps down the.scoring and wins 
|the game. That is why slant overhand pitch- 

ing is so effective. It is hard for batters to 
| meet it squarely. 

The pitcher who accomplishes the most is 
| the one who knows how to surprise the batters, 
|to keep them constantly guessing what is 

coming next. That means “mixing them up.” 
| Many a game has been lost because the pitcher 

was found out. He used one ball with mar- 
| velous success for a few innings; then the 
| opponents rose up and “killed it.” Do not 
| try to “get” everyone with your speed, your 
| drop, or what not. Your opponents may fall 
| before it for a few innings; then of a sudden 
| they will seem to have a liking for what they 
| struck out ona little while before. 

In trying for variety nothing is better than 
a change of pace. It seems, on the face of it, 
dangerous to throw a good batter an easy ball 
after working him into a hole with speed and 
fast curves. In point of fact it is not. An 
unexpected slow ball is “as safe as a bank.” 
It is hard to get young pitchers into the cus- 
tom of using a change of pace; they are suspi- 
cious of its success. But if they will only have 
faith and will get a slow ball and use it without 
fear, they will find that no ball is more effective. 


[\ FIELDING his position the pitcher most 
of all has to be able to handle bunts. At 
the end of his delivery he must not be off his 
balance, but rather set like a tiger to pounce 
}upon his prey. In fielding bunts he should 
use both hands; one hand is uncertain, but 
two are sure. 
| A pitcher also must back up bases and some- 
times take the throw at first or at home. On 
| any infield ball that the pitcher is not fielding 
| himself, he starts for first to take the throw if 
the first baseman needs him, and back up 
first in any event. For a pitcher to check 
a man running to first by cutting across the 





line directly in front of the runner is such | 


a source of annoyance and danger to the op- 
ponent that it is now considered a most un- 
sportsmanlike play. On throws from the 
outfield to the plate the pitcher stands as 
a target for the outfielder to throw to, ready 
either to intercept the throw in order to make 
a play at a base or to let the throw go through 
for a play at the plate. A pitcher does not 
have to catch fly balls unless they are easy 
“pops” right in his hands. If a high infield 
fly is hit, he should get out of the way and let 
an infielder handle it. 

Finally, the pitcher must take care of his 
arm. Arms will not do their work unless 
they are properly warmed up. The pitcher 
should make perfectly sure that he has his 
arm in working trim before he steps into the 
box. Then at the beginning of each inning 
he should take his full allowance of five practice 
balls to the catcher. All those practice balls 
should be strikes. Between each two innings 
the arm should be kept warm with a heavy 
sweater, for arms as well as throats catch 
cold. Moreover, arms get “stale” if worked 
too much and too often. Reserve power is 
more valuable than too much practice. Too 
much rubbing also deadens the arm. A light 
rub after the game is good; but frequent knead- 
ing and long-continued rubbing are not a bene- 
fit. A pitcher should of course warm up slowly 
and never attempt to throw speed or curves 
until his blood is in good circulation. In the 
same way he should let down slowly by throw- 
ing a few slow balls before he stops. Such 
little matters teach a pitcher how to take care 
ofhisarm. Next winter he will not be tempted 
to throw a snowball with a cold arm at the 
risk of straining a tendon. 

A pitcher is more than a “human gun”; 
he is the intelligent, thinking player who, with 
the catcher, is the heart A 4 all team play, 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the whole 
team, but towers far above them in the im- 
portance of his contribution to the game. 








Getting 


the Bait 














VER get “night walkers” for bait? No. 
Well, then you have been missing just 
about the best bait for sunnies, bullheads, 
trout, bass or most any other kind of fish that 
lives in fresh water. Yes, even pickerel or a 
sucker will sometimes take a good lively 
squirming night walker. 

“Night walkers” (some fellows call them 
“night crawl- 
ers’’) are 
really only fish 
worms, or angle- 
worms, as we 
say when we 
grow up. But 
you don’t have 
| to dig for them. 

Oh, my, no; they 
are the kind of 
angleworm 
| that walk right 
up on top the 
| ground at night. 
| Don’t laugh; 
I’m not joking. 
They do. 

In the spring 
| have you ever 
| walked over the 
lawn in the 
morning and 
| seen little mounds of earth with bits of dried 
leaves down in them, that look strange and 
| interesting. Look closely and you will see that 
| in the center of each mound is a good-sized hole 
| about as large as the thickness of a pencil. Press 
| one of these mounds of earth down with your 
| feet, close up the hole, and mark the place where 
jit was. Next morning come out and look again 
| and you will find that the mound has been re- 
built and the hole is open again. Something 
has been at work during the night. And that is 
exactly it. The hole is the front door to the 
domicile of Mr. N. Walker, Esq. He found that 
someone had stamped his door shut during the 
night and he couldn’t get out for his nightly 
stretch in the moist grass and the dew that feel 
so good to his slimy back, so he just set to 
work and drilled himself another front door 
right where the old one was and he heaped the 
dirt and pulled in more leaves for food all about 
it. Then he came out and stretched just as if 
nothing had ever happened. 

Go out in the evening after dark, and par- 
ticularly after a shower. Take your pocket 
flashlight along and throw the rays onto the 











The night walkers come up afler a shower 


light you will see stretched in the grass the | 
shiny red length of a glistening worm; the | 


biggest worm you have ever seen, I’ll warrant, 
for the night walkers are big fat fellows usually, 
just the kind that fish smack their lips over. 
When you see him tread very, very lightly, 
for while Mr. N. Walker is blind he has very 
sensitive feelings and the slightest jar of the 
earth, some- 
times even the 
tread of a robin, 
will scare him 
back into his 
hole. For that 
reason you can’t 
be bungling and 
clumsy in your 
hunt for these 
nocturnal 








worms. You 
can’t be slow, 
either. Mr. 
Worm is as 


quick as light- 
ning. “What?” 
you say. “A 
worm quick. 
Ha! Ha!” Oh, 
don’t laugh, my 
young friend. 
Just try to pick 
one up and zip-p-p, he’s gone. He dodges back 
into his hole so quickly your eye can scarcely 
follow him. The reason is that he keeps his 
tail fast in his hole by means of some bristles 
which he grows for that purpose, and the 
moment he feels a suspicious jar of the earth 
he just yanks himself back into the hole and 
nearly pulls the hole in after him. 

To catch Mr. N. Walker you must grab as 
quickly as a striking snake and you must grab 
for the end nearest the hole. And if you are 
fortunate enough to get a hold of him at all you 
will probably find that you have him by his 
head, he moves so quickly. To get him out of 
the hole just pull gently but persistently a little 
harder than he pulls with his tail and presently 
you will be able to get him out without break- 
ing him. 

You will become expert after a while and 
after a rain you will be able to get enough of 
the finest kind of bait to last you for a week or 
more if you keep them carefully. Get a shallow 
box and put some moss or a bit of sod into it, 
put in your worms and they will be just as 
happy and healthy in there as they are in the 
ground. 
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KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
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We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
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Company 
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For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 


instrel Opening Choruses and 





SY 
Blackface Plays, Recitations, Drills. How to Stage a Play, 


Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T. &. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
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Keep Your Boys’ Life 
IN A BINDER 











You'll want to read BOYS’ 
LIFE serials, OG, THE 
BLACK WOLF PACK, 
DANIEL BOONE, ROY 
BLAKELEY, etc., more than 


once! And to have ready for 
constant reference all the special 
helpful articles and departments. 


Make this possible by using 
the BOYS’ LIFE Grip Binder. 
It’s made in buckram and opens 
as flat as the magazine itself. 
Looks like a bound book, but 
a single copy may be easily re- 
moved—no punching, no rods, 
springs, tapes or fasteners! 

Given postpaid for selling three 
new yearly subscriptions for BOYS’ 
LIFE (your own will not count) and 
25 cents, or sent postpaid for $2.50. 
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NORMAN ROCKWELL’S 
BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


T puts inspiring scout pictures, in 
color, by the famous artist 
NorMAN RocxkweELt, in the reach 
of every scout. It would be a splen- 
did thing if every scout could see 
these pictures on his walls during the 
year, each on a separate sheet of the 


1923 calendar. The pictures are: 


1. A RED CROSS MAN IN THE 
MAKING. 


2, SCOUTING IS MORE THAN 
A GAME. 


. THE DAILY GOOD TURN. 


4. STRAIGHT TALKS FROM 
THE SCOUTMASTER. 


we 


NE of these fine calendars will 

be given, on request, while they 

last, to those who are prompt in sub- 

scribing for BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine. 


F YOU sign up right now, at once, 

to make BOYS’ LIFE your 
“buddy” for the full 12 months, you 
may have your choice of either the 
NEW 1923 BOY SCOUT DIARY 
(272 pages) OR the ROCKWELL 
CALENDAR, while they last, with 
BOYS’ LIFE, for the regular price of 
$2.00 for the twelve issues. Don’t 
delay an instant —act NOW! 
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long cloak of feathers there showed the legs 
of a cassowary, terminating in wide claws. 
Where the shoulders, or the wings, bunched 
the plumage was rougher, stringier and the 
head of the monster was hideous thing. It 


looked like the head of an elephant with a long |- 


pendulous trunk, but it was earless and the 
eyes were enormous, set in projecting rims. 
The fine lenses showed the details clearly, yet 
it was a moment before Jim convinced him- 
self that it was not hallucination but that here 
was Yampa, Keeper of Baigona, walking stiff- 
legged and awful from a cave where perhaps 
Baigona dwelled, ready to receive the gift that 
Dubu brought him. 


H® SAW Dubu using gestures, saw the 
litter set down, and he eagerly awaited 
the lifting of the wicker screen and the ap- 
pearance of Naka. Naka, whom he had last 
seen at the Mission School. How would she 
look? What would Yampa do with her? 
Masked in his imposing mummery, Yampa, 
if it was he, stood towering and motionless, 
awaiting revelation of tribute. 
The skipper was whispering beside Jim. 
“T can’t git a decent sight, Jim. You draw 
a bead on him an’, if he acts as if he aimed to 
hurt her in any way, let him have it. If we 
make a charge now it’ll only muss things up. 
We’re in the shadder of the trees here, that’s 
why they ain’t noticed us. Git a bead, 
HY ” 


ee 

Jim elevated his sights, gauging the dis- 
tance, realizing that it would be a good chance 
shot and then smitten with fear. He could 
not venture it. 

“T might hit her,”’ he said hoarsely. 

“Look, lad. Look!” The skipper had 
grasped his wrist. 

Something had gone wrong on the knoll. 
The men had thrown back the screen from the 
litter and then started away from it. The 
lenses again supplied the details. Yampa 
stood as before, gigantic, awesome, unshifting. 
Dubu stormed at the two bearers. They 
lifted out something heavy. It was a log of 
wood wrapped in bark cloth. They flung it 
on the ground. Yampa advanced two stiff 
strides. The men behind the litter and the 
two bearers broke before his uplifted hand. 
Dubu crouched, raised a deprecating hand, 
then, as Yampa repeated his gesture, turned 
and fled, leaving the litter and the log, with 
Yampa taking a few steps after them, his 
pendulous trunk swaying, both arms above his 
head now, in wrath and anathema. 

Jim and the skipper looked at each other in 
consternation. The litter had been borne to 
Yampa in good faith, that was plain. Dubu 
must have seen his prisoner that mornirig 
before, if only to feed her. Yet she had dis- 
appeared. Hardly stolen but—escaped! She 
was somewhere free in the mountains between 
there and the river, a girl half wild, half 
civilized, better able to take care of herself 
than any white woman, yet in dire peril with- 
out the protection of Dubu’s men or of Dubu’s 
credentials as a bearer of gifts to Baigona. 

‘‘She’s give ’em the slip,” said the skipper. 

“How are we goin’ to find her?” 

“T don’t know, Jim, but we’ve got to. I’ve 
a notion to go on down there and interview 
that old wizard with his mask an’ stilts. We'd 
have had to deal with him ennyway if he’d 
got her. We’ll go an’ make magic with him 
an’ hand him gifts. He’ll be able to turn out 
his tribe to look for her an’ give ’em orders to 
see she ain’t hurt. Naka’s a smart one. She 
may be able to take care of herself. But we'd 
have a hard time to find her unless she could 
be told we were here.” 

“How about getting hold of Dubu or his 
men?” 

“Might, at that. Make ’em take us back 
over the trail they came. But I don’t know 
that ’ud do much good. No tellin’ which way 
she went or what’s happened to her.” 

Dubu and his men had recrossed the dyke 
and were slowly making their way at a slant 
towards the belt of trees whence they had 
emerged with the litter. Their mission a 
failure, it looked as if they were going to return 
home or attempt to locate the lost girl. They 
did not glance uphill, but walked dejectedly. 
The skipper’s party was so close to the trees, 
in the heavy shadow, that they would be hard 
to distinguish from below and Dubu’s men did 
not even glance their way. 

They could have probably cut Dubu off, 
kept them from the shelter of the trees by 
bullets, but while the skipper still puzzled over 
the value of that move, Dubu and all his 











How About a Canoe Club? 


GROUP of young men can 
have one whale of a summer 
by forming a canoe club. 

It gives an opportunity to enjoy 
all water sports. You can hold a 
regatta. And go off on a week’s 
canoe trip. 


You can work out a snappy em- 
blem and have it printed on the 
bows of all the canoes. We will 
be glad to furnish you with com- 
plete ‘rules and regulations for the 
forming of your club, 


And let us send you the new 
1923 catalog that shows each “Old 
Town” model in full colors. Every 
“Old Town” is patterned after a 
reai Indian model. Designed for 
speed and beauty and stability. “Old 
Towns” are wonderful canoes, 


They are the lightest canoes 
made. The strongest, steadiest and 
longest lasting, and the lowest 
priced. $54 up from dealer or fac- 
tory. Write for the catalog to-day. 
It is free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 


395 Middle Street 


Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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the same glove for boys 
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Athletic Supplies 


For almost three-quarters of a 
century, athletic goods stamped 
with this famous trademark have 
been known as the best. 
will be surprised to see how 
much better you play with them 
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Crecoite Boy’s Axe 


Just the axe for camp or hike. 
and true and improves with grinding. 


name and we will fill order direct. 
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The axe blade is sharpened 
Careful attention is 
given to hardening and tempering and each 
axe is rigidly inspected and sold under full 
guarantee as to quality of material and 
workmanship. Any which may prove de- 
fective in proper usage will, if returned to 
us, be replaced. 


cannot supply you, send us your order and his 
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The Big League Glove Co., 457 A.W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


Direct from Maker 


Easy to Build this SHAW 
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That 


Middle West 


“Last winter I was told of a curious new | 
device for making fire. 
small splinters of wood with tips of some 
substance that bursts into flame when 


Curious Device for 
Making Fire 


T was only seventy-five years ago that a woman of the 


wrote to her cousin in New York: 


It consisted of 








rubbed on a rough surface. If you can 
procure some of them for me I shall be 
grateful.” 


of the East. 


progress, with 


Don’t overlook the advertisements. 


Matches were in general use in Europe for years before they 
were seen in this country. There was no means for spreading 
such news rapidly. 


Today, the new invention that contributes to comfort or 
convenience is quickly known the country over. 
ing conveys the information. 
or Idaho is as well posted on these things as the city woman 


Advertis- 
The farmer’s wife in Texas 


They are heralds of 
real news for you and your family. They 


save your time, lighten your work and enable you to obtain 
the utmost in value for the money you spend. 


Time given to reading the advertisements is well spent 























followers began to run and jump as if stricken 
with a curious malady. They made short 
rushes for the trees, leaping sidewise, hiding 
behind the scant boulders but alw. ays advancing 
toward the cover of the forest. 

“Eyah!” said Afua under his breath. 
“ Ambos!” 


WARRIORS suddenly appeared along the 

edge of the timber. They were painted 
in battle colors and there were long soft feath- 
ers streaming from their hair, but they wore 
no decorations except anklets and armlets. 
About their necks there gleamed a gorget of 
pearl, and a disk of shell wider than their faces, 
covering throat and nose, was carried with 
their teeth. Except for a breech clout they 
were naked. 

They stepped out a few paces and, without 
hurry, began shooting arrows. Dubu and his 
men were armed only with clubs and spears, 
they carried no shields and they were helpless 
against the targetry of the Ambo cannibals, 
who drew their bows as calmly as if they had 
been shooting at a mark, with laughing shouts 
flung along their line at good or bad shot. 

They advanced slowly down the hill, bows 
drawn, widening their line, grouping to 
harry out one of Dubu’s crouching men. 

“No sense in drawing them on,” said the 
skipper. “Lie still. No use in stirrin’ up 
a hornet’s nest. Ah!” 

One of Dubu’s men had sprung to his feet 
and, brandishing his spear, rushed for the 
nearest Ambo, Instantly three arrows struck 
him in the chest. Two stayed there as he fell, 
buried deep, the third went completely through 
his body, dropping slack as it cleared the 
quivering flesh. 

The Motuans broke, racing pell mell down 
hill, striving to escape the arrows by dodging, 
hoping to outrun the Ambos and escape across 
the flat, though there might be other enemies 
awaiting there. The Ambos did not run after 
them. They contented themselves by ad- 
vancing a few leisurely steps down the slope 
and shooting a few arrows. They made no 
more hits. But they made some marvelous 
misses. Shaft after shaft nearly grazed the 
side of a fugitive. One passed fairly between 
the open legs of Dubu, racing like a hare. 

Dubu was first to reach the rocky ledge that 
margined the flat. He leaped from the edge 
and the remainder of his men jumped after him. 
It was distance enough to make Dubu fall on 
his hands and knees. One or two held their 
balance by taking great strides out into the 
level. The Ambos ceased firing and went 
lightly and swiftly down the slope. Dubu and 
his men seemed unable to move. 

Through the glasses they appeared to be 
struggling in a quicksand. Yet it was not so 
much swallowing as holding them. Dubu and 
the others who had fallen on all-fours could 
not get their hands free. They struggled like 
flies on fly paper, glued by some horrible stuff, 
limed like birds. 

They had been herded into the Valley of the 
Clinging Death. The tenacious surface held 
them firmly and the Ambos mocked them from 
the rim of the trap. The viscous stuff stretched 
in long rubbery strings from hands and feet 
with the efforts of the prisoners, but they could 
not free themselves and fell, one after the other, 
over on their sides. 

“We can’t stand this, Jim,” 

“Too late,” said Afua. 


said the skipper. 


ONE of the Ambos had given a signal of 

same sort and instantly the struggling 
figures were pierced through and through with 
arrows. To avenge them was to expose them- 
selves to unknown odds, to bring the whole 
Ambo tribe down on them. They must have 
been watching Dubu and the litter, perhaps 
trailing him, even giving him escort, until they 
saw his reception by the keeper of Baigona. 
Or they may have come down to the valley by 
accident. The storm had very likely protected 
the white men from a similar encounter. 

The Ambos had turned and were marching 
off along the slant of the cliff toward the lower 
end of the valley, apparently satisfied. 

“Tmagine that stuff’s some sort of asphalt,” 
said the skipper. “Lucky for us we didn’t 
strike it last night an’ try to cross it. We'll 
let those chaps git a little further along 
an’ then we'll tackle Yampa. If we can 
win him over we may git somewhere. If we 
don’t...” 

He looked straight ahead of him across the 
Valley of the Clinging Death, his eyes dulled 
by the same despair that Jim felt rising in him. 
The skipper’s figure sagged, age showed in the 
accentuated lines and hollows of his face. He 
seemed only a defeated old man. Afua’s face 
was stony. His followers sat like statues, grip- 
ping their spears. Awoto glanced a little ner- 
vously from side to side but he was evidently 
bracing himself to accept the situation. To 
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YOU CAN HELP THEM 


AND EARN MONEY! 


‘‘WHAT TEXT-BOOKS ARE TO 
SCHOOL, BOYS’ LIFE IS TO 
SCOUTING,” SAYS PATROL 

LEADER 


“Five years ago, a boy only ten years old saw the 
advertisement for Boys’ Lire which led to his sub- 
scription. He read the magazine eagerly and lent 
it to his boy friends. He has been taking it ever 
since, part of the time through the troop, for on his 
twelfth birthday he was taken into a Troop of 
Scouts, having moved to the city. To-day he 1s an 
Eagle Scout, Patrol Leader, Scribe, and one of the 
most up-to-date scouts in Troop 5._I can safely 
say that if it had not been for Boys’ Lire he would 
not have reached the rank he has, for I happen to 
be that boy. 


I say this entirely without boasting, just to show 
how Boys’ Lire has helped me. 


As a patrol leader, I find out what other patrols 
are doing and what mine ought to be doing, new 
stunts for Patrol Meeting, etc. 


I CAN ASK QUESTIONS AND TELL MY 
TROUBLES IN DAN _ BEARD'’S SCOUTING 
SECTION AND GET THEM ANSWERED BY 
THE BEST AUTHORITY ON SCOUTING AND 
ONE OF THE BEST SCOUTS IN AMERICA. 


As a scribe, I learn the Official News straight from 
National Headquarters. I get new ideas for keeping 
my records and so keep up with the times. 


As a plain scout I see what the other scouts are 
doing. get new pointers on Nature, Bird Study, 
Craftsmanship and scouting in general. I read the 

‘Think and Grin’ Section, those columns of funny- 
bone ticklers. I get the latest prices on official 
uniform and equipment. 


TI find out about the scouts of other lands in the 
World Brotherhood of Boys, and last but not least 
I get a lot of clean, peppy, wholesome stories, written 
by the best authors in America, which every boy, 
w nettinr he is a Boy Scout or not, ought to be able 
to rea 


Boys’ Lire stands for and is making the boys of 
to-day the clean, stalwart citizens of to-morrow. 


As a magazine for boys not scouts, Boys’ Lire 
stands second to none. With its abundance of good 
stories, the pages of pictures, articles on nature, etc., 
it is a magazine for real boys. 


As for Scouts, I can only say that Boys’ Lave is be 
scouting what text-books are to school. ‘The Han 

book for Boys’ and Boys’ Lire going hand-in- i 
make a combination that can't be beat. 


I most euabetionty recommend Boys’ Lire to 
every red-blooded American boy and guarantee that 
no real boy will ever regret (if he does he is not a real 
boy) subscribing to Boys’ Lire.” 


Patrol Leader John M. Pittenger (Ohio) 
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find Naka, to win their way out of such a coun- 
try, seemed hopeless. 

The sun was working overhead to noon, the 
strip of shadow retreating. A great silence 
weighed upon them. The Ambos were almost 
out of sight, the wretched captives of the 
pitchy lake were still. 

“What's the idea? What’s the idea?’ sud- 
denly piped up the Admiral. “Gimme a drink, 
cocky, I’m thirsty!” 

With the bird’s speech the men looked at 
one another. They too were parched, though 
in the swift drama they had been watching 
they had forgotten thirst. Now it became a 
prime part of their dilemma. They must 
have food and they must find water. But Jim 
glowered at the opposite cliff quivering in the 
sunshine. Naka was gone. They had failed. 
But there must be something they could do. 
Tf they could only let her know they were 
kere. He strove to foster a belief that she was 
alive and safe. 

“Gimme a drink,’ repeated the bird. “ Gim- 
me a drink, cocky. Never say die!”’ 

Jim did not even look at the cage. © But 
Awoto slipped off the carrying straps and 
opened the door. The Admiral sidled out, 
rumpled but still resplendent, walking over 
towards the skipper, looking at him sideways 
as if to ponder what the trouble was about. 
He seemed to sense that something was wrong 
with his menfolk and he was puzzled. He 





started to smooth his feathers, then stopped 
and pulled an imaginary cork. Apparently he 
was searching his phraseology for something 
apt, but the situation was beyond him. 


A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep; 


That did not suit him. He had no audience. 
He essayed a laugh. 

It seemed to be echoed from the boughs 
above him. Lighter laughter but wonderfully 
human. The Admiral looked up, indignant. 
The laughter went on, peal after peal as if 
some wondrous mocking bird was ridiculing 
the parrot. Then a voice.... 

“Jimi! Oh, Jimi!” 

Jim jumped to his feet, staring upwards. So 
the skipper, agape, and the rest, stupid with 
wonder. 

A girl sat on the bough of a tree, as much at 
home as a squirrel, or a marmoset, laughing and 
looking down at them. Her face and limbs 
were tanned, but her hair was golden and her 
eyes were blue, her lips red against her white 
teeth. She was dressed in a dress of flowered 
muslin, torn here and there, sleeveless. There 
were no shoes on her bare legs. 

“Oh, Jimi, you look so funnee,’ 
“Shall I come down? It is Naka. 
Jane—Jane Buri!” 

(To be concluded in June Boys’ LiF) 
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BOYS! 


LEARN HOW TO PLAY 
ANY TUNE IN ONE 
AFTERNOON 

FREE gris instruction 


with a Hohner Harmonica (Mouth 
Organ). Sent to any American Boy. 
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First learn the scale—‘‘do, re, me, fa,” etc. Then try 
“Home Sweet Home.”” Diagrams and full explanations 
show you how to do this easily with a 
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EARLY every youngster that camps is - 


pretty well versed in wood lore and woods 
camping, but it is surprising to see how few 
boys we beach campers find along the sea-coast. 

Now, let me tell you right at the start those 
fellows we do find occasionally camping on the 
beach can make a successful camp anywhere. 

Beach camping is, as I say, a tough propo- 
sition any way you put it, yet not so tough, 
either, if properly equipped, and when one 
has once been thoroughly bitten by the beach 
bug the beach camp will have a pull that will 
bring one back to the shining sands time and 
time again, the call of the woods and lakes 
notwithstanding. 

Now, first of all, as in any camp, shelter for 
our poor unprotected bodies is the first con- 
sideration, so let us consider the tent. It must 
be light, of course, as we are contemplating a 
hike; it must pack well, it must be waterproof 
and it must be very strong, as the gales that 
sometimes sweep along the shore will tear 
poorly constructed stuff to pieces in no time. 

The scout tent or pup tent will be all right pro- 
vided it is well screened. One may make a nice 
little shelter for himself of unbleached muslin. 
Ten cents’ worth of green dye before it is cut 
will make it look well. I made such a little 
shelter some time ago; the front is a triangle 
about five feet on a side—the rear is a triangle 
three feet on a side. The ground plan was 
seven feet long, five wide in front and three in 
the rear. I sewed scrim in the front and made 
it long so when I had crawled under I could 
tuck it under the front lower edge and pack 
sand on it to hold it down. Think it did not 
cost over five dollars and weighed somewhere 
around four pounds. 

As for your pack to carry the duffle in, 
the old army knapsack from Bannerman’s 
will do nicely. It will hold more if you sew a 
piece of khaki or denim cloth around the upper 
edge, so it may be pulled out if the pack is 
about to overflow. Put a pucker or draw- 
string in the upper edge of this piece. Don’t 
make the mistake in getting a pack that is too 
large. If you do you will surely overload 
yourself. ‘This looks so nice to take along— 
that will be so handy.’’ My usual procedure 
is to start a week ahead of time and pack, then 
to unpack and discard some of the duffle; after 
several nights of this I get down to where I 
should have started. Now if my pack had 
been smaller, my work had been less. 

Wear wool clothes and underclothing on the 
beach; they are good for the same reason that 
the firemen in the stoke-hole of a ship wear 
them. No matter how hot, they are better 
than anything else; then, too, one is apt to be 
wet lots of times in surf angling, but with wool 
2 little wetting from sea water won’t hurt a 

it. 

Take a sweater for chilly evenings, some 
sort of raincoat or a light poncho, a change of 
underwear and wool socks, bathing suit, 
Sneaks or old slippers to rest or loaf about 
camp—never putter about the -tent in bare 
feet; the sand covers a multitude of sins, not 
the least of which may be a rusty nail in an 
old board, or a razor-edged shell. 
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As to footwear, I like high sneaks; the low 
ones get full of sand and the flies bite around 
the ankles like mad some days, so, as I say, 
I like high ones, with long trousers coming 
down over the tops, that keep the flies away 
from the ankles—sometimes. Get the sneaks 
plenty. big—big enough to accommodate heavy 
wool socks and big enough to take care of the 
shrinking that frequent wettings will cause. 
Don’t get expensive sneaks; get the cheapest, 
as they rot anyway from the salt water. 
Boots are nice on chilly nights, but they weigh 
tons on a pack trip, and in the summer they 
are, to my mind, not really necessary. 

You will want your toilet and medicine kits, 
old towels, canvas water bucket or flat water 
bag to carry the much-needed fluid from the 
Coast Guard Station to camp, lantern (carbide 
or candle), matches, soap, camera and films. 
The little ditty bag should contain lots of 
handy “small stuff” —sewing kit, nails, tube 
of fly-dope, wire pliers, tire-tape, knife, file, 
flashlight, rod cement, extra wire guides in 
case of damage to the agate ones—oh, a hun- 
dred odds and ends. You should take a good 
wool blanket, real wool, not a thick cotton 
affair, and if you pin it up with big blanket 
pins into a bag it will be warmer than if merely 
thrown over you. If chilly on a raw night, 
draw on a warm dry pair of wool socks and 
throw sweater or coat around the shoulders— 
keep the feet warm always in going to bed and 
you will be comfortable. 

Knife and axe should be carried along, either 
on the belt or the knife in the pack and the 
axe strapped to rings sewn to the pack. If 
the knife is carried at the belt, see that it is 
carried well to the rear, not so far forward 
that a fall will send the point into the groin. 
The sheath should be metal-tipped so that the 
knife won’t cut through the leather. For the 
knife and axe a file may be taken, though a 
small carborundum stone is better. A head net 
and old gloves are really necessary, especially at 
night when the mosquitoes descend in clouds. 

For headwear, anything will do—an old 
felt hat is good, as it stands the rain and can 
be pulled down over the eyes, but it is hot. 
I like the white, navy style, canvas hat with a 
green underbrim—cool, shady on the eyes. I 
also like a little skull cap of jersey cloth to 
sleep in—keeps the sand out of the hair, al- 
though some will get in anyway. Sand does 
fly at times, that is certain, and must be 
guarded against all of the time. If the wind 
shifts to the front of the tent, drive a couple 
of stakes into the sand to support a wide board 
on edge to keep the flying particles out. 

You may erect the tent anywhere that you 
wish, of course, but be sure you are well above 
high-water mark. Not foo near the grassy 
dunes, on account of uitoes, nor in a 
fine sand hollow where the slightest breath 
will cover everything with the shifting stuff. 
In the fall you will have to move back into the 
shelter of the scrub a bit, most likely, on ac- 
count of the wind. You won’t have to trench 
around the tent; the sand will absorb the 
heaviest downpour. 


(Concluded on page 56) 


Star in “Rags to Riches,” “Penrod,” “Heroes 


After you've done this you can play any tune you can 
| of the Street,” etc., says : 


whistle—with chords and full accompaniment. Most 
| popular music on the radio. Biggest hit of the year in aT 

| * : I want you to know that I’m having 
| New York Orchestras. Be the first boy in your neigh- “barrels” of fun playing the HOHNER 
| borhood to play a harmonica well. Astonish your folks HARMONICA and that every time the 
| r r kids hear me play they can’t stop their 
and your friends. Be sure to ask at the music goods feet from jigging and dancing. 

store, general store, stationery or drug store in your Gee! If every feller had a HOHNER 
town for a Hohner Harmonica—50c and up. Write us HARMONICA, what a happy wonder- 
this minute and say “Send me Hohner Harmonica 


ful world this would be. 
Instructions” —then your name and address. Address (Signed) 

















So Is 
The 
Hohner 


Sincerely, 
your letter to— 
]  M. HOHNER 


Wesley Barry. 
Is (Oldest and largest Harmonica 
manufacturers in the world) 
Cheerful 


Dept. 10, 116 E. 16th St., New York City 























You need a Good Light when you 
rough it, fellows 


EMEMBER your last trip—didn’t 
you find that it seemed to get dark 
before the day’s work was straightened 
around—and you had to grope around 
in your tent or outside—stumbling over 
everything trying to get things done > 


A Federal Electric Lantern can be 
a regular pal. Ready any moment to 
light the way—hangs easily from the 
arm or hand—will burn brightly, 
steadily, throwing a flood of light at 
your feet when you need it, and far 
enough around to light up the way. 


Scout leaders find it a great help, 
not only for night inspection and 


emergency light, but also for use in 
hanging in tent or cabin, for writing, 
making out reports, etc., as it spreads 
a soft clear glow everywhere. 
Beautifully finished: Light. Special 
handle makes it easy tocarry. Cannot 
blow out or go out suddenly. 4-cell 
battery assuring a strong light—aver- 
ages 25 hours of intermittent service. 
No need for a dangerous or un- 
reliable oil lantern or any unreliable 
light, when a Federal Electric Lantern 
will serve you faithfully, economically 
and give you a better and more service- 


able light. 


Just clip the coupon:and mail. 
Let us tell you all about the Federal 
Electric Lantern. Now is the time 
to plan for this year’s outing. Tear 
out and mail coupon NOW. If 
Scout Leader mark ‘‘X”’ after name. 


Oe TR LE ee ee 


. 
| FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
8700 South State St., 
| Chicago, Illinois. 
| Please send full information and prices on the 
Federal Electric Lantern, ‘‘the ideal outdoor lan- 
| tern.” No obligation, 


Federal Electric Company! oes 
8700 SOUTH STATE STREET | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches in All Large Cities 


% 
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The Federal Electric Hand Lantern 
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BOYS’ LIFE 

















Looking Ahead to Camp? 


GET YOUR EQUIPMENT AT LITTLE 


OR 










SCOUT AX 


_ The official ax for the Boy Scout 

America, stamped with ‘the e1 

n andy at every tur sen bie 
and in camp. Made of one piece of 

hand-forged and coated with a non- 





lid steel, 





rusting finish. Hickory handle. With slot for 
drawing nails. Given for selling only two New 
Ye Subscriptions (remittance $4. 00). Or for 
One New Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remit- 
tance $2.50.) 





WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. Wise 














Scouts n sleep on the ground without such a 
blanket u them. Sin gle waterproof sheet made 
of -finely ve nless waterproof duck; olive 
drab; fitted th. = ‘ass grommets, and ball and 
socket fasteners. Size 45x72 inches. Given for 
selling new yes arly me ni B. ms and 50 cents 
(Total ren nee $4.50.) 

BLANKET ROLL STRAP. For carrying 
blankets, ponchos, etc. Three web straps with 
patent buckles Given for selling only one new 
yearly subscription. (Total remittance $2.00.) 





WATERPROOF SCOUT HAT. Goes we!l with 
all official garments and defies the heaviest rain. 
F lann el lined with ear tabs and chin strap. Given 
fc selling only one new yearly subscription. 
( Total remittance $2.00.) 





COMBINATION PONCHO. Rain coat, sleep- 
ing bag, ground cloth and shelter tent all in one. 
Latest U. S. Army style; double textured, olive 
drab bombazine with a coating of fine Para rubber 
between, giving exceptional wearing qualities under 
severest conditions. Size 45x72 inches. Given for 
se selling ten new yearly subscriptions. (Total remit- 

20.00.) 


ance 





SUNWATCH 





This wonderful 
Sunwatch made 
by the well known 


LIFE pages. 





BOYS WANT BOYS’ LIFE IN CAMP 


Many thousands of new scouts will be subscribing for BOYS’ LIFE, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, within the next few months. 
want all the help for the up-and-coming scout, that fills BOYS’ 
They will want to prepare for their first scout camp 
and BOYS’ LIFE will help now and in camp. Check up on the 
older scouts, too! By telling boys about BOYS’ LIFE and forward- 
ing their orders, you can earn equipment or cash. The articles 
shown here are only a few of hundreds you can obtain. 
LIFE what you want. 
the cash commission plan.) 


Address: 


(You may want cash. 


BOYS LIFE §sub- 
Tell BOYS’ scription (not your 
own) and $1.00 (a 


If so, ask about 


Business Department, 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


FIREMAKING SETS 





Long the despair of Scouts who have had to 
make them for themselves with too often a scarcity 
of the right kind of material. Set consists of bow 
with leather thong, a drill, and drill socket. Notched 
fire board and package of tinder. 

Given for selling only one new yearly eeeenes 
and 25 cents (a total remittance of $2.2 


THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
“SHOWS TIME IN DARKNESS” 


A sturdy carefully 
made timepiece. 16 
size nickel case. The 
hands and numerals 
are co% ted with a sub- 
ste ance containing gen- 
uine radium. Guar- 
anteed. Rigid con- 
struction and insula- 
tion insures timekeep- 
ing in spite of jars, 
jolts and rough usage. 

sae for selling 

new yearly 





They 





total remittance of 
$3.00), or for two new 
yearly subscriptions and only 50 cents (total $4.50). 


Honcil Li 





200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Clock 
Company is known as “the 
tickless timepiece.” It’s a 
sundial, watch and compass all 
and so ingeniously de- 
signed that its beautifully finished 
brass case closes to 


Ansonia 


in one 


a thickness 
of 3¢ of an inch and has no 
wheels or springs to get out of 
order. Dan Beard says, “I would 
like to see every Scout have one.” 


Given for 
new yearly 
remittance 


selling only two 
subscriptions (total 
$4.00) or sent for 
sending one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 35 cents. (Total remit- 
tance $2.35.) 

















CAMP BLANKET 


Offi ial camp blanket, weight, 344 pounds. St: amped with 
seal. Exceptional wearing qualities; substantially made from 
good wool, khaki color. Size 58x82 inches. 

Given for selling we Bd Yearly subscriptions and 25 cents. 
(Total remittance $10.2: 





SCOUT BREECHES. |. Modeled full; have two front and one 
watch pocket; laced below knee. Given for selling Sie) new 
yearly subscriptions and 15 cents. (Total remittance $6.15 


HEAVY KHAKI SHIRT. Has loose fitting rolling collar, two 
Stanley breast pockets with buttoned flaps and embroidered ‘ “Boy 
Scouts of America,” in red over right breast pocket. Coat sty le 
standar d khaki m ate rial. Given for selling three new year ly 
subscriptions. (Tote al remittance $6.00.) 





No. 1448. ELECTRIC BELT LAMP. 
an ordinary flashlight will do. Can be buttoned on 
coat or fastened to belt, leaving both hands free. 
Can be set upright or hung from nail. Complete with 
battery, Prepaid. Given for sending only two New 
Yearly Subscriptions. (Remittance $4.00.) 


Will do all 





SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 
1. Khaki Web Belt. 
two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 
measure in inches when ordering.) 
2. Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By this means 
Scouts can signal one another or call help in emergencies. 


114” wide, gun metal Scout buckle and 
(Give loose waist 


3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout knife on it. 
“snappy” touch to the scout uniform. Made of best 


” 


Lends a 





quality braid, with sliding knot and loop for attaching whistle or 
knife. 

ALL THREE articles given for selling only one new yearly sub- 
scription and 15 cents (a total remittance of $2.15). 





EMERGENCY CASE 


This outfit has proven a very 
Po ular addition to our first 
supplies. Packed in pocket- 
pone 5 x 3% inches. Selected 
materials, thoroughly sterilized, 
consist of roller bandage anti- 
septic linen, absorbent cotton, 
carron oil, arnica, adhesive 
plaster, liquid Plaster, oint- 
ments, surgeon ‘s lint, mint 
tablets, safety pins and book of 
4 aid instructions. Weight, 
I 
Given (without scissors) for 
selling only one new yearly sub- 
scription. Remittance $2.00. 











It's a pencil and 
flash ht—both in 
one! ou can write 
out of doors on the 
darkest night or in 
a room without any 
light except at your 


pencil point! Nick- 
eled finish,5 +4” long, 
complete with 





standard Eveready 
battery, Edison Mazda bulb and pocket clip. 

Given for selling only one new yearly subscription and 25 cents. 
(Total remittance $2.25.) 
A real camera with the repu- 
tation of the Eastman Kodak 
Company behind it. Makes 
a picture 144 x 134 inches. 
Loads in daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo Film. It is 
substantially constructed, has 
automatic shutter for time 
and snapshot exposures. Its 
negatives are of such quality 
that enlargements can easily 
be made from them. Given 
for selling one new yearly 
subscription and 30 cents (a 
total remittance of $2.30), or 
sent without charge for two 
new yearly subscriptions. 
(Total $4.00.) 











GOOD QUALITY BRASS 
CASE COMPASS 
Eight-pointed, jeweled center. 14 
inches diameter. Sent prepaid for — 
only one new yearly subscription at $2.00 
(remittance $2.00). 
DELTA SPOT LIGHT 
ELECTRIC LAMP 
Latest thing in 
camp lamps. Has 
long distance reflec- 





tor. Apush ofthe @miy 
thumb produces a | t 
powerful round 


Y 
spotlight with a § : 
range of 200 feet. 

Average 30 to 40 hours’ continuous burning. | 











Sold without battery to prevent damage in 
transit. Uses any No. 6 dry battery, which can 
be purchased anywhere. Given for selling only 
one new yearly subscription and 50 cents (a 
total remittance of $2.50) or sent without 
ps for two new yearly subscriptions. 











These articles are given for securing new yearly 
subscriptions, which must not be your own or 
any renewal of a present subscription. 


Read Every Offer Carefully. 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us. 


Send all orders to Boys’ Life, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NO COST 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





“Oh say—it’s good!” 
Melts in your mouth! 
Just try that 


0 a 
"Good of _ 





Chicle Co. 


A R M E N L = ~ unused set of three 

These “Scraps of paper 
prove that the aii Turk has passed on and cut— 
that Armenia is not—the land of misery"’ Wonderful 
Net Approvals. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD, 
STAMPS 105 mage Esypt. ie, Stamp Dic- 
tionary, of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp YR, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 


Box 3, Concord, N. H. 








4c, 35c, $1.00, $2.25, 

plus world catalog of stampe, af tee = $2. AQ 
. - ® 

porters: album manufacturers. B 

and price-list to those asking for our 50% discount ap- 

proval sheet. Fine Hinges, 10c per 1000, postpaid. 


lbe Stp. Book 3c. Direct im- eston, Sess. 
($3.75 Catalog Value) 10c 
K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 836 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





Used Foreign Stamps, 

Stamps Free ii aiterent, tree to all send. 

ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 

paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at %c 

each and 1500 stamps at lc each. If possible, send 

hames 2 collectors e buy stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 

158 § Genuine Foreign Stamps— Mexico War 

“A\ Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10c 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only 

inest Approval ee 50 to 60 per cent, 

AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p 


L 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo, 













2 ae of beautiful French Coteny stamps, 
18 varieties showing strange buildings, people, 
animals, etc. for 10 cents when asking for an Approval 


Selection. 
ROBERT C. EDGA 
310 Joliet Ave. A Antonio, Texas. 





Foreign Stamps 


A Fine Packet of Foreign Stamps = all over the 
world with big bargain list of 2c postage 
Toronto, Canada 


Station E. Gray Stamp Co. 
all different. Africa, Brazil, 


STAMPS * 
eru, Cuba, “~ ys ong 
Jie. 2. oe Ibum, 10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 Ganest. 8. 25c;10c 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List Free 
se t Louis Mo C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


We e set used and unused French Colonies. Pieper ot 
ild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery. etc 
Ast of 1,000 genuine stam p bargains and copy “ot the 


“Empire Stamp Bulletin,” all for 2c .- 
nave Stomp Co., 343 Lippincott St., Toronto, Canada 
I send selec- 


70% DISCOUNT “tions of de- 


sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue f prices 
Reference required—Boy Scout 
4. EMORY RENOLL, Dept, K., 


1923 




















Hanover, Penna, 







“YW HEN you look over 
the many pages of 
an album it seems a hope- 
less task to ever fill them 
all. I have two thousand 
stamps now and they 
hardly show.”’ Harry’s book was opened at 
| one of the empty places and he was studying 
the blank little oblongs with a frown. 

“Why not specialize?” Bob asked. 

“You said something about that before. 
It’s confining yourself to just one country, 
isn’t it?” 

“No; you can specialize in British colonies, 
South America, French, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Spanish colonies, the United States—in fact 
| anything you like even to the variety of color 
and cancellation of a two-cent stamp. Of 
course it isn’t as much of an undertaking as 
including the whole world.” 

“T might combine them both.” 

“Yes; you could do that. Pick out some 
new European state and it wouldn’t cost you 
anywhere near as much. - The United States 
| and Great Britain and her colonies have a more 
reliable value than the others. It’s because in 
these countries there is little attempt to print 
stamps merely for sale to collectors. Look at 
your new Europeans—sometimes three or four 
sets a year and no one knows how many have 
been printed and are to be printed. Of course 
they are not worth as much. The price in the 
catalogue can be more freely discounted.” 

“T’ve noticed the discounts are ‘less on 
| British colonies,” Harry said. 
| _ “It’s because they are safe. Year after year 
| they advance in price while many of the others 
either recede or stay the same. There are 
speculators who buy stamps solely as an invest- 
ment, relying on dealers to advise them as to 
which issues are growing scarce and likely to 
go up in price. They speculate just the same 
| as a man who buys and sells stocks and bonds 

in Wall Street.” 
“T collect because I enjoy it,” said Harry. 

“To be sure it is nice to have the valuable ones, 
but after all the stamp itself may not be as good 
to look at as the cheaper ones. You are not 
paying for a fine piece of engraving or printing 
or designing, | but merely because there are 
fewer like it.” 

Bob opened his catalogue to Danzig. ‘‘How 
many varieties do.you suppose have been 
issued since this port assumed responsibility 
for its own stamps?” he asked. 

“Td never guess, but I know there’s an 
awful lot.” 

“One hundred and fifty and all since 1920. 
Now, just by chance we’ll try a British colony. 
Here, lll count Malta. Ninety- two, and the 
issue dates back to 1860.” 

“And they have a set that was not actually 
necessary at that,” Harry remarked. “The 

‘self-government’ surcharge of 1921 which 
includes twenty varieties.’’ 

“That’s true and while the twenty were be- 
ing put into circulation Danzig produced over a 
hundred. You’ll find everywhere dealers dis- 
criminate in favor of those I have mentioned. 
Holland and Denmark with their colonies 
might be added.” 

“Tf I were only collecting as a speculation 














Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—Ed. Happy Haskell inset 16 years), Samokov, Bulgaria | 


I'd take your advice, Bob, but I can make my 
money go further with the other stamps and 
really they are very interesting, too. How 
much of its history is indicated by the stamps 
of Danzig. First, the surcharged German issue 
indicating it to have been a former part of that 
country, followed by the full-rigged ship set 
because of its being a seaport. It had been a 
free city before ’way back in 1454 under Polish 
protection. ‘I looked it up in the encyclopedia.” 

“In 1890 a man named Seebeck made con- 
tracts with Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Salvador to furnish their stamps, he to have the 
right at the end of the year to any remainders 
and the privilege of the use of the plates for 
printing as many more as he liked after a new 
set was delivered. The market was flooded 
with them, sold in sets and singly, and:to this 
day they have increased hardly at all in value. 


I like your attitude of collecting because it is | 


interesting. That’s the true spirit. Take the 
Portuguese colonies. 
United States offering lots of 3500 varieties— 
almost the complete issue for a little over three 
hundred dollars, 1500 are around sixty-seven 
dollars. That can’t be done with the stamps 
of the more reliable countries.” 

“That’s true,” Harry commented. ‘How 
about Russia? They have issued a stamp 
which costs one million five hundred thousand 
tubles. I wonder what the equivalent is in 
U. S. money?” 

‘“‘Memel is another free city, only seventy 
miles from Danzig, which is also constantly 
changing its postal output. In its most recent 
issue there are two stamps, one surcharged 40 
marks on 40 pfennigs on 40 centimes, and the 
other 80 marks on 1.25 marks on 60 centimes. 
The rest of the set all surcharged are, 3, 6, 8, 
10, 20, 30, 40, 80, and 100 marks. Since 1920 
there have been one hundred and twelve varie- 
ties and every one surcharges on French or 
German stamps.” 

“Well, it’s a lucky thing for the collector 
that stamp designs were only changed now and 
then during the last century. Otherwise there 
would be about a million different by now and 
it would take a dozen volumes to hold them. 
How will it be fifty years from now at the 
present rate?” 

“Who knows?” Bob replied. ‘Perhaps 
wireless will have developed to such a degree 
no one will send letters any more. Think of 
carrying a receiving set in your hat and some 
one home calling to you as you are on your way 
to the ball game to be sure to bring home a 
pound of butter.” 

Harry laughed at that. “The mail service 
will last some time yet and I’m glad of it. 
I'd be sorry if there were no more stamps. Of 
course the old ones could still be collected, but 
to keep philately alive and healthy new issues 
are necessary even if some of them are bunk— 
no good.” 

“That’s right. By the way, here’s the new 
Irish stamp —not like any of the designs that 
were shown in the newspapers and magazines 
a few months ago.” Bob produced the stamp 
from his stock foo dart green in color and 
the three words on its face in Gaelic. ‘There 
will probably be a full set before the end of the 
year,” he said. 




















While sweeping one bright afternoon 
Of my good troop the meeting-room, 
Under a bor upon the ground, 

A torn and soiled Boys’ Lire I found. 


In great temptation I was thrown 
Unlawfully this find to own, 

To choose the right way I decided 
And to my chief my wish confided. 


“ Yes, you can have it, sure,” he said, 
And thanking him straight home I sped. 
But soon was seized by the desire 
A year’s subscription to acquire. 


Now as my Dad’s a missionary, 
In this good land I could not tarry. 
So off to Switzerland I went, 

Two years in learning there 1 spent. 


But even on the Alpine slopes 





Of a subscription I had hopes. 


And when Old Santa came around 
A Boys’ Lire in the mail I found. 


My good Aunt Mary was the giver 
And I the happiest receiver. 

Past me, two more years swifily flew— 
She my subscription did renew. 


A nicer present there could not 

Fall to a “reg’lar’’ feliow’s lot. 

Those thrilling stories of adventure 
Are hard surpassed, to say I venture. 


Good old Dan Beard and the Cave Scout, 
When I. F. M. is put to rout 

Can oftentimes give us a hand 

When low in scouting we do stand. 


These pleasures and a hundred more, 
The Boys’ Lis holds for us in store, 
And that’s why, fellows, big and small, 
We all love it—it loves us all. 


eS TAMPS 


Gossip For COLLECToRS by OrrinW. Simons 





There is a firm in the| 
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SAFETY 


“BIG-BANG” 


CANNON and PISTOLS 


No Powder—No Danger 


No Matches 





IT DOESN’T HURT A BIT 





A REAL PISTOL IN LOOKS—BUT SAFE 





“Ready for Action”’ 


Operated on the same principle as the BIG-BANG cannon: 
Open the breech—fill the dating measure from ammu- 
nition case in the handle—slam breech shut and cock— 
pull trigger —- BANG. 
Ammunition is pulverized Bangsite and ordinary water. 
The cylinder is so constructed that water will remain in 
the same when the Pistol is pointed in any direction or 
even turned upside down. 
BIG-BANG in military games, saluting and celebrating 
has the Glamour, the Flash and the Boom which appeals 
so strongly to every boy, with the absolute safety de- 
manded by the most exacting parents. 
. If your dealer cannot sup- 

Safe Noise for Sale-— ply you, send Money Order 
or Check and a‘ BIG-BANG ” with a supply of ae 
(ammunition) will be sent to you prepaid in U. S. 
together with complete directions. 

The — FIELD CANNON are mounted 

large a3 metal wheels: 


Model 16F, tengl inches, - $5.00 
(Boys, ,* sa beauty) 

Model 11F, Length 16 inches, - - $3.50 

Model 7F, Length 10 inches, - - $1.75 


The DEFENSE CANNON are mounted 











black enamel steel bases: ms 
Model 7D, Length 9 inches, - - $1.25 
The PISTOL price includes a HOLSTER 
(s aluminum finish) 
Model 6P, Length 8 inches, : - 

Bangsite (ammunition) per can - $ 15 
Spark Plug (igniter) - - - - $ .10 
SCOUT CAMP 
SIGNALS AND SALUTES 

<< 
Our Guaraniee satisfac 'ory, return it at once and 
your money will be refunded without question. 
to every 
a BIG-BANG cannon who sends a letter or postal 
promptly. 


Model ND, Length 1Zinches, - - 
smooth, dull al 
$1.75 
EXTRA SUPPLIES: 
LARGEST CANNON-- LOUDEST NOISE 
If the BIG-BANG is not entirely 
BIG-BANG Pistol Blotter Free owner of 
TOY CANNON WORKS, Bethlehem, Pa. 














|No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters: Kindly report any unsatisfactory 


service.| 








GLE 
UME 
iustration 
other Ka all for 
ferent stamps. 
ship set, large $1. 00 
a} S. revenue: milli- 
meter scale ruler and 
een ge gauge. 









Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Lonis, Mo. 











BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ALL FOR 1Uc—2 set Airplane stamps, 20 blank approval 
sheets, 1 smal! album, 1 stamp waliet, 250 hi 





es, perfo- 
ration gauge millimetre scale. ‘1 t le stamp, 
acket rare stamps from / byssinia, oe my xm Nyassa, 


an 
postage to Sang, applicants onl oe 


Pikes Peak Stamp C 0. Colorado ‘an. Colo. 





BARGAINS Free prem. to newcustomers 100 dif. from 
BARGAINS allover, also hingesand special packet—nice 
NO stamps, all for only 12c; 100 dif. EUROPE, 
APPROVAL ic; = = Hungary, 18c; 14 dif. Ukrania, 
SHEET S_ lc. 38 dif., 10c. NO TRASH. 
E. DARMER, 196 North nry St. Brooklyn, New York 





70 Different foosion Stamps from } including Africa, Aus- 

70 Different Foreign Countries trala, Europe, West Indies 

and our pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 

of stamps properly.” = ly 16 cents—A BIG — 
Queen C City Stamp & Coin Compan: 

Room 3: 604 Race St., Cincinnati, oa. 

















The Winning Punch 


Here’s a book, boys, that 
tells how Babe Ruth, George 
Sisler, Ken Williams and 
other Famous Sluggers get 
the winning punch in their 
batting. It tells you 


How to Bat 


How to stand at the plate, 
how to grip the bat, how to get 
your body into the swing, how 
to get away from the plate, 
how to out-guess the pitcher. 


Illustrated with pictures of 
Famous Sluggers in actual 
batting poses. 


Written by an expert who has 
made a study of the art of 
batting. 


Get a free copy where you 
buy your Louisville SLUG- 
GER bats, or send a postcard 
for your copy to 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 


747 South Preston Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 

















































Boys—Attention ! 


Do you want to go to 


WEST POINT 
ANNAPOLIS 


If you are a strong, healthy, red- 
blooded American boy you have an 
opportunity of enteri WEST 
POINT or ANNAPOLIS. Uncle 
Sam pays all expenses. Learn all 
about this wonderful o: rtunit 
open to all. Mail $1.00 for complete 
manuscript—tells in full detail HOW 
to secure an appointment; require- 
ments,courses, etc. Every boy should 
have a copy. 


The College Bureau 
Box 447A New Rochelle, New York 

















Class Rings &Pins 


Cat 36 Pages New Designs 

ggg te my sh ‘” 
C.K.GROUSE Co. 

46 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
oughly. Big ies; great opportun 5 x st school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio e 
Expenses low—opportunities to earn large portion. Catalog free, 
DODGE’'S INSTITUTE, Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 











GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 
Send for the Old Tower booklet on “ putting on a show” — 
containing valuable and definite information for amateurs, 
and a list of plays suitable for Scout Troops and boys’ clubs. 

THE OLD TOWER PRESS, ey 


431 S. Dearborn St., hicago 


FREE SAXOPHONE MUSIC LIST 
Tasttilsomri, ary Setaien fis 





————- Wiesand Dream Books. 
WILL ROSSITER. 30 W. Lake St.. Chicazo. 








Learning the Wireless Code 


| 
(Concluded from page 30) | 

















| 
| 
The movement in transmitting is a wrist move- 
ment, not a finger movement. It is a grave 
| mistake to endeavor to attain speed too soon, 
| as this leads to ragged sending. Try to obtain 
a clear, crisp and decided form, rather than 
| speed, for the latter will take care of itself. 
| Strive also to preserve uniformity both in 
| length of dashes and in spacing. Counting 1 
| for a dot or “‘dit,” the value of a dash or “dah” 
is three. The value of the space between dits 
and dahs is 1. The value of the space between 
| letters is 3, between words is 5. 
By tuning to 200 meters we are on the wave 


| 


assigned to amateurs. At 600 meters, the com- 
mercial wave-length, the ether is filled with 
rapid fire code. At 800 meters the “Mo” of 
vessels getting compass bearings is heard, to- 
gether with the replies of naval stations. From 
952 meters up to 2500 meters government com- 
munication is carried on. 2500 meters is the 
wave for Arlington signals. At 1500 meters 
one picks up the high power undamped wave 
stations of the U. S. and Europe. The Naval 
Bureau transmits daily at 9 P.M. for amateurs, 
on 1832 meters, from the New York Naval 
Radio Station, whose call letters are NAM. 
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Radio Notes—Questions and Answers 
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How to Make “Cardboard” Tubes—It is 
| often difficult for the amateur to obtain card- 
board tubes of the right size on which to wind 
| his radio coils. It is not hard to make good 
tubes, however, if one wishes to go to the 
| trouble. In so far as our experience goes, the 
best material for this purpose is what is known 
as “parchment paper,” which is an amber- 
hued, prepared cardboard or paper obtainable 
in fairly large sheets at art stores or in the art 
departments of department stores. A full 
sheet costs about $1.00, but out of it many 
tubes can be made. 

To make a tube, obtain a bottle with straight 
sides whose diameter is very nearly the right 
size. Cover this bottle with newspaper tightly 
and neatly wound on, building it up with 
several layers till the correct dimensions are 
reached. Glue this wrapping in place. Now 
cut a straight strip of parchment paper about 
one-half inch wider than the length desired for 
the finished cardboard tube and wind this strip 
smoothly around the bottle “form,” shellacking 
the parchment paper thoroughly with thick 
shellac, as it goes on. Do not shellac the por- 
tion of the parchment paper which comes into 
contact with the bottle form, however, for it 
will be difficult to remove the parchment tube 

| if this is done. When the parchment strip is 
|on, wind it about with many turns of sewing 
|thread to hold it fast. Twenty-four hours 
later, when the shellac is thoroughly dry, slip 
the parchment tube carefully off the bottle, 
unwind the thread, trim to the correct length 
and give the tube another coat of shellac, 
quickly and thinly applied. Keep the bottle 
“form” for future use. Tubes 334 inches to 4 
inches in diameter are about right for the 
average inductance. The “parchment” tubes 
thus made are really superior to any that one 
can buy, being thin, and rigid, and thoroughly 
impregnated with insulating substances. We 
keep two bottle forms on hand, one for stator 
tubes, the other for rotor tubes and never find 
ourselves in need of suitable cardboard tubes. 


IN REPLY to letters from 
Scout Elroy L. Roth, and Yo 


8) 
rN 
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others, who have written A 
telling distances covered by 
various receiving sets. 

The editor of this column 
has estimated the fair range 
of a single tube receiver at 
about 50 miles. Now, we all 
know that many single tube 
sets cover much greater dis- 
tances than this, and 50 miles 
appears to be rather a short 
range for such sets. Never- 
theless many owners of single 
tube sets are actually unable 
to “get” even somiles. Here 


R Ske 
Coz 


occasional range at night-time. There are 
times when unheard-of distances will be cov- 
ered by a receiver, but the credit for this be- 
longs neither to the receiving equipment nor 
the transmitting station. 

“As an illustration there is a certain station | 
in the metropolitan area which receives quite 
a number of letters from distant points declar- 
ing that its signals were received at such and 
such a time some particular evening. Now 
this particular station cannot be heard during 
daytime in parts of the city where it is located. 
In other words, its effective range is not much 
more than twenty-five miles under guarantee- 
able conditions. 

“Tt should also be borne in mind that there 
is not any broadcasting station in the country 
with a greater power output than one kilowatt. 
This means that the absolute effective range 
of the best broadcast station under normal 
minimum conditions is not more than 150 
miles, except with certain super-sensitive 
types of receiver which are not in general use 
by any means.” 

T IS stated in the November number of 

Boys’ Lire that Westinghouse seanatinc: | 
tures Aeriotron Tubes WD 11 which operate | 
on a 1:% volt circuit. Are these as efficient 
as the larger size? 

Is it necessary to have 134 volts more cur- 
rent for each tube employed in the circuit, 
that is, 3 volts for 2 tubes? 

Can you give me the address where these 
tubes can be purchased?—Robert J. Eaton. 

The Aeriotron W. D. 11 tubes are excellent 
but hardly as sensitive as the Radiotron 201, 
200 or 201 A. tubes. Write to Stanley & Patter- 
son, New York City. This concern may be 
able to supply you. 

It is not necessary to have a separate dry 
cell for each tube but it is good practice to do 
so. In case more than one dry cell is used be 
sure to use them separately or to connect them 
up in parallel—NOT in series. If connected 
in series the voltage will be increased 114 
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is what Jack Binns has to say 
about this matter; and we 
agree with him. The follow- 
ing is taken from the New 
York Tribune of Sunday, 
March 11, 1923: 

“One thing that is quite puzzling to many 
radio fans who are badly located for radio 
reception is why some near-by neighbor can 
hear stations from all over the country with a 
less expensive set than he has. He may be the 
possessor of a really efficient and excellent 
type of receiver, but he becomes discouraged 
because he cannot duplicate the results which 
others boast about. 

“In the first place, it should be distinctly 
understood that there is a great difference 
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between the normal range of a receiver and its 


Somelimes beller results are 


Secured by reversi Ge A’ 
bileery leads. Tey both Ways 


volts for each cell and burn out the filament 
of the tubes. 





[N THE December issue in the Radio Notes 

Dept. there was a description of a cheap 
vacuum tube set to be assembled according to 
chart. I would like to know what number the 
chart was in, or to get a chart.—Norman Hunt. 

The drawing above shows the hook-up men- 
tioned. ‘There was a mix-up in the December 
number of BOYS’ LIFE and the chart was not 
published. 
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This Catalogue 
Is Yours Free 


It shows everything for the out of doors, every- 
thing used in all kinds of sport and athletics, 
everything of standard quality at a very big sav- 
ing. Write for this catalogue and compare prices. 
ao may as well save money on everything you 
uy. 
This catalogue shows all kinds of fishing rods 
reels, guaranteed, tested casting lines at a third 
less than elsewhere, all kinds of camp equipment 
| and clothes for the out of doors, baseball sup- 
lies and uniforms. Everything guaranteed sat- 
isfactory or your money back. 
Write today for this catalogue of Sporting 
| and Athletic Goods—and just compare prices 


| Address Dept. 8-G 


_ | Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


_— 





| 














Come On, Scouts— 


Who'll be first in your town to learn the 
advantages of organizing an 


Power- 


VaQEHS CYCLE Squad 


A complete electrically equipped motorcycle ay. 
at 14 the price of most machines. Doesevery- 
thing you want it to do. A twist of the 
wrist and you're on your way. 

Goes 165 miles ona gallon of gasoline. Up- 
keep costs no more thana bicycle—almost 
as light; 70 lbs. complete. When you start { 
you know you're coming back. It's 
made that way. Get in sight of a 
hill—and you're over the top. 

Be aleader. Pencil a postal—write / 
now. Say “‘Send free booklet ‘How / 
to Own an Evans.’”’ 


CYCLEMOTOR CORPORATION 
139 Cady St., Rochester, N. Y. 























Don’t Lose Your | 

BOYS’ LIFE! 

<= 50 WAYS TO == 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Here are 50 ways in which boy subscribers have 
secured the money that paid for their BOYS’ LIFE 
subscriptions. 

Piling wood. 

Raising a calf. 
Mowing lawns. 
be << 

‘ainting fence. 
} wow my milk. 








Selling magazines. 
Cleaning up yards. 

ing out ashes. 
Distributing samples. 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams. 
Caddying for golfers. 
Driving an auto truck. 
Working in an office 
Collecting scrap iron. 
Working in drug store. 
Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. 


| Raising a potato patch. 
| Working in greenhouse. 


Working for a gardener 
Working in lumber yard. 
Selling garden produce. 
Working around home. 
Working in doctor’s office. 
Cleaning neighbor’s cellar. 
Tending cows and milking. 
Delivering telephone books. 
Working on baker’s wagon. 
Bringing up coal and wood. 
~~ in a grocery store. 
Picking turkeys and squabs. 


Writing and translating letters. 
Making a birdhouse for neigh 
Candling eggs ata produce 

Working aher school at planing mill. 
Making and selling a model a ne. 


ating slicing machine for meat dealer. 

other gave it to me for eating less butter. 

50c WILL KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING 

You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00. 
soc (five dimes wrapped securely or, better still, 25 
two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed for three 
months. That gives you plenty of time to earn more. 
Insure your next three months now. Address: 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y- 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
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Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
America, you will be one as long as you 
live. 


DON’T QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


troop you can register as an 


page 23 of your Handbook. 


23 of Handbook. 


Associate Scout. 


NK. You are eligi 


of continuous service in 


YEAR’’ MAN. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 


register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RA Lie to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
outing. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 


KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “‘TEN 


If you have been all through Soouting, 
and are eighteen years old, BECOME 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 

Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand as a troop committee 
or local council member, a Commissioner 
or Scout Executive—real men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 
SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
SUIT. DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. No boy or man 
Ro in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will be ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 





ONCE A SCOUT— 
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ALWAYS A SCOUT 











By Jeff Morgan 





NEW MOTTO SONG FOR BOY SCOUTS 


Do a Good Turn Daily 


Words and music that put vim into the boys. 
Sheet song 40c net, Full Band 42c net; Small 
Orchestra 46c net, Full Orchestra 63c net. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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| |_ Roy Blakeley’s © | 
|Funny-Bone Hike 
Bie ‘ (Continued from page 25) _ os 

















“Yes, but you said they’re all crazy,” Willie | 
Cook piped up. 

“A—eh—a crazy fellow can testify, can’t | 
he?” Pee-wee shouted. ‘Anyway, if I testify 
it’s enough; everybody at Temple Camp 
knows me. Unwrap the bundle and let’s 
cook the stuff: we haven’t had anything but 
one fish and a bite of chocolate each since 
breakfast of 

“Two bites,” Garry said; “and don’t forget 
the roast duck.” 

Oh, boy! Laugh? I just stood there shaking. 
There stood poor little Willie Cook holding 
his greasy bundle behind him and backing 
away so Pee-wee couldn’t grab it. 

“‘Are you going to be generous and help a 
fellow scout or not?”’ he was shouting. ‘Don’t 
you know a scout is supposed to save life? 
You get—a—a gold medal for that. We 
haven’t had anything to eat pp 

“Except roast duck,” I said. 

“Will you keep still!” he yelled. 

Willie Cook just looked at me, kind of 
scared, and he said, “I’m going to do what this 
fellow says because he’s a patrol leader. I 
heard a scout at camp say so.” 

“Bully for you, Kid,” I said; “you just fol- 
low me and you can’t go right. Can he, 
Hervey?” 

“Except by accident,’’ Hervey said. 

“Sure, and we don’t have that kind of ac- 
cidents,” I told the kid. “You're right. 
Proof is more important than appetites. Isn’t 
it, Garry?” 

“Will you stop your crazy nonsense and let’s 
cook the food?” Pee-wee screamed. ‘You all 
make me tired! Here’s a lot of food—all he 
needs to take back, anyway, is about one 
potato and a little piece of meat——” 

The little fellow looked at Pee-wee and then 
he looked at me as if he didn’t know what 
to do. 

I said, “If he had only hiked one mile it 
would have been all right to go back with one 
potato, but he’s been roaming all over the 
woods, miles and miles, and so he needs to 
take back more proof; he needs all the proof 
he has. He’s a good Raven. Come on, Kid, 
‘cook the things and put your initials here and 
then we’ll all go back to camp and show them 
the stuff. When the raving Ravens see those 
nice brown potatoes and that meat cooked just 
as if you were the chef of the Waldorf Castoria 
they'll hand you the second class badge. 
Won’t they, Scout Harris?” 

“Do you think it’s smart getting him all 
mixed up?” Pee-wee just yelled. ‘You think 
you’re funny with all your crazy nonsense. 
Don’t you know Law Three says a scout must 
be prepared at all times to save life, and don’t 
you know we’re nearly starving? Do you think 
I’m going to funny-bone hike all around the 
Catskill Mountains just to please you and 
never eat anything? I’m not going to go 
another step till I have something to eat, I can 
tell you that!” 

“The handbook—” I began saying. 

“Do you think I can eat the handbook?” he 
shrieked at me. “You and your crazy talk! 
Come on, let’s get a fire started. I’ll see that 
he gets his badge all right. You leave it to me.” 

“Just the same as you got us a roast duck,” 
I said. 

“Do you deny that you’re hungry?” he 
yelled. 

“T admit it,” I said, “but duty calls me 

Just then the poor little tenderfoot handed 
me his precious bundle; I guess he thought it 
would be safer keeping. And in about two 
seconds the whole six of us were scrambling for 
it. And in about a half a minute we had a fire 
started. 

I said,. “Kiddo, proof is all right, but the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. Pee-wee 
is right and I’m wrong as he usually is. If the 
testimony of six scouts and a half isn’t enough 
to prove what you did all the meat in the 
Chicago stock markets wouldn’t do it. Don’t 
worry, leave it to us; you’ll get the second 
class badge all right. Testifying on merit and 
class tests is our middle name. There’s only 
one thing we do better than that and that is eat. 
And we’re ready to give you the PROOF, hey, 
Hervey?” 

“That’s us,” Hervey said. “I just thought 
up a new way to get lost on the way back. If 
we don’t look out we'll bunk into Temple 
Camp.” : 

That poor little tenderfoot lcoked from one 
to the other of us as if he thought we sure 
were crazy. I guess he wasright. We should 


worry. 
To be continued in June BOYS’ LIFE. 
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RAM AND RORTRALY Johar the hig 
e Mar e world. It stands for the highest 


standard of quality, style and workmanship at the 
lowest possible cost. 


W. A DOUGLAS shoes are actually demanded year after 
year by more people than any other shoe in the world 


aaa W. L. Douglas for forty-six years has been 
making surpassingly good shoes. The smart styles are 
the leaders everywhere. When you need shoes and are 
looking for the best shoes for your money examine W. L. 
Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes. They are exceptionally 
good value for the price. Wear them and save money. 


$55657°8.&°9. SHOES iveven 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. If not con- 
venient to call at one of our 116 stores in the large cities, ask your 
shoe dealer for W. L. Dou: shoes. Protection against unreason- 
able profits is guaranteed by the name and price stam 
sole of every pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. “The prices are the same everywhere, 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in 
your town handles W. L. Douglas 
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L.DOUGLAS 






shoes, write today for exclusive President & $5.00 
ights to handle this quick-selling, 
quish turn-aver fines ad BOYS’ SHOES 








You Can Lick the School Bully 


Boys, here’s a true story about a boy I know. Only a few months ago he was 
a “sissy"’; the victim of other boys’ pranks and jokes and the laughing stock of 
the girls. He was never asked to join in the sports or games. He had begun to 
avoid others and he was backward in his studies. - : 5 : 

Now he walks with his head erect and even the ‘‘bully”’ is afraid of him. He is 
a recognized leader among the boys, and the girls are proud to be seen in his com- 
pany. His studies seem easy but sti!l he is at the head of his class. He enjoys 
every moment in school and out, and is a universal favorite. 

Be a Winner and Command Respect 

If you knew how easy it is to build yourself up in body and mind you'd be ashamed to 
remain in second place in sports and tests of strength; in your studies and in the esteem of 
your associates. You can be a leaderif you will. No matter how weak or how strong you 
are now, I can help you to develop and improve, so that in a short time you will be amazed 
at theresults. If you are suffering from some weakness that is interfering with your present 
development and that will prevent your future success, you owe it to yourself to overcome 
it now, while you are still young and while your mind and all of your muscles and organs 
respond most readily to Nature's wonderful healing, building power. 

Don’t Miss Half the Fun of Life 

You know how the strong, manly, alert young fellows always get the best of every- 
thing; they have confidence in themselves; they have hosts of friends and they win— 
ALWAYS WIN. Don't wish you were like them. Get a grip ‘on yourself and BE like 
them. I will gladly tell you how YOU can become a winner, how you can carry off the 
prizes, become a leader among the we grow to be a leader ane mee 4 : 

nd me roc. to cover cost of packing and mailing 

My Free Book Tells How and I will mail you a copy of my book, ‘‘Promo- 
tion and Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy,’’ which will tell you 
how to go about building yourself up just as I built myself up until I became known as 
the “‘strongest man in the world.” There's nothing hard about following my instruc- 
tions. In fact you will enjoy following them. You won't have to buy any expensive 
apparatus. But you will learn how to become the kind of a boy—and the kind of a man— 
Iam ss want to be. You will gain in self-respect, in power, in vim and in “Pep.” 
I can teach you all these things because I did them for myself and have done them for 
thousands of boys just like] you. Don’t delay. Reading this book may mean the 





STRONGFORT 


whose feats of 

strength have 
never been 
equalled. 


free book Right Now—TODAY 


Phystcal and Health Specialist 


difference between happiness &nd dejection; between success and failure. Send for my 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
- - = = = 409 Strongfort Institute, Newark, N. J. 
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IMPROVE YOUR BASEBALL STRATEGY 


No Stopping for Rain or Darkness ! 
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SUG, 
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COST 
FREE 


from 


BOYS’ LIFE 











Baseball played with 
cards provides for con- 


stant practice in the 
same combinations of headwork and chance you find on the dia- 
mond. It reproduces the outdoor game, but you need only one 
other player—one for the pitching—the other for the batting side. 
Play it with a pal at home, in camp, at night or when it rains. 
Directions, illustrations, suggestions for forming a League, included 
with each set. 

Given for selling and sending only one NEW yearly subscription for 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Mag (Your own subscription 
or one for your address will not count) 


Address: BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















DO YOU LOVE THE 


BIG OUTDOORS? 


Then go to the 


DAN BEARD 
Woodcraft Camp 


Indorsed by Former President 

Roosevelt and John Burroughs. 

A place where you can have 

fun and learn a lot while you 
are having it. 


A Real Camp in the Open 


Not a Summer Boarding House 
for Mollycoddles, but a Place 
to Develop 


RED BLOODED BOYS 


We do the things Bo s like to 

do and show t to do 

them. No croquet, oes regular, 
he-boy sports. 


Dan Beard in Buckskins 


A Trail Blazer in the Field of Education 


Scout Craft and Camping Come With Us 
Grow Strong, Handsome and pallet 


Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 
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Do not sleep on the bare sand, as, soft as it 
may seem the first night, it will pack to a ce- 
ment-like consistency by morning. 

Rake up the sea-grass that you will find 
upon the seashore at high-water mark and 
spread it out in the sun to dry before pulling 
it into the tent. It’s a good idea to make a 
bag of unbleached muslin or any strong, thin 
stuff and fill it with the dried grass; this makes 
a fine bed. Upon reaching the camp site, 
build a table, rack or something to keep the 
outfit up out of the sand. Never lay the axe 
down on the sand if you expect to see it again; 
besides, it is dangerous. 

The cook will have his troubles at the fire 
with wind-blown sand, but if he erects a 
“wind-break” of boards that will help, al- 
though at times the gritty stuff simply will 
get into anything. 

A “scoutkit” will meet all the requirements 
for a one-man trip; so will the “stopplekit.”’ It 
has, besides, a little folding grate and two fry 
pans, or plates that may be clamped together to 
form a baker—make a corn bread in it in a jiffy. 
Aluminum is good on account of its lightness, 
but I do not care for a fry pan of this metal. 

One will not have to chop much wood for 
the fire, as driftwood lies all about; avoid 
very old, dried-out, punky stuff, however, or 
tar-covered wood that will smoke like blazes; 
there will be plenty of good sound material. 

for the cook one ought to be able to find 
a couple of good sound logs to build his fire 
between and to rest his kettles and fry pans 
across, or he may use the little folding grate 
that comes in the “‘stopplekit’’; it is just the 
thing to set over glowing coals. To boil water 
or heat soup, etc., the cook needs nothing 
more than a pail suspended from a wire at the 
end of a stick driven slantwise into the sand, 
the top end over the fire, or he may drive in 
two uprights to support a cross piece from 


| which to suspend his kettles or pails. 


Fresh water is always the big problem on 
the beach, so it is well to make some kind of 


| arrangement beforehand. For instance, on a 


trip to New Inlet we always had to fill up our 


water bags, buckets or cans at Beach Haven 
and take the precious stuff by boat to our des- 
tination. Nowa pump has been driven, so the 
most troublesome item of that trip is eliminated, 
Speaking of thirst, cold canned tomatoes are 
fine as a thirst quencher—as many a cowboy 
can testify. 

If you are not sure of conditions, it will be 
best to camp within easy distance of some coast 
guard station where the kitchen pump is always 
available to the parched angler. Take lemons, 
and plenty of them—a little juice in the water 
is a life saver. 

Make up some little bags of muslin, label 
and waterproof them by ironing wax into them. 
They will be fine for your sugar, rice, bacon, 
flour, prunes, etc. They will pack much better, 
too, this way than in the original package. 

The charm of the beach.is not by any means 
fishing alone; the sky, beach and dune are 
alive with all manner of birds for those who 
like to study wild life; the tracker, too, will 
have as much sport in tracing out the puzzle 
of the various trails, as clearly defined in the 
fine sand as he will find in winter’s snows. 
Here winds about, somewhat aimlessly, that 
familiar track of the muskrat, here the meadow 
mouse and here the larger rat. Here lie the 
large tracks of Brer Fox, something like that 
of the dog; the skunk, mink and coon, too, 
have evidently been across this stretch of sand. 
A queer, double-edged trail marks the windings 
of the small and harmless sand adder—here it 
ends at this small board—lift it, and you will 
find him coiled in the shade. 

Yes, entirely different the beach from the 
woods and hills; there is something in the very 
vastness of one’s surroundings—the long lines of 
surf stretching away and still farther away, the 
free open reacheslof the ocean, the ever-changing 
rise and dip of the dunes, the colorful marsh and 
pines of the interior and the blue waters of the 
bay. So beachward ho!—once the spell of the 
surf, the sun and the sands have entered your 
soul the carefree life along the dunes will call 
you back again and again. We who have re- 
sponded so often to Old Ocean’s call, know. 




















Boost Your Batting Average—Babe Ruth Bat 
COST FREE 






















You 
can have a 
bat that is an exact 
junior size model of the 
one Babe Ruth has used. A 
copy of his autograph burnt on each 
bat. It’s a “Louisville Slugger” bat, made in 
the same factory that turned out the “Slugger” 
Babe used to bat out 59 home runs in one season! 
With each bat goes a Famous Slugger booklet with 
complete batting records of the hitting heroes, 
tips on batting, etc. Also a booklet 
“The Romance of the Bat,” 
telling how these famous 
bats are made. 
























The bat and booklets described sent cost free to you for 
selling and sending only one NEW Yearly Subscription 
for BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. (Your own, 


or any renewal subscription will not count.) 


Send orders to: BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Mandy says, “Lots o’ times Ah tears up things in de washin’—but Ah cain’t 


hurt dese here 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


what Mistah Eisner makes!” 





The illustration above is a direct reproduction from the original design submitted for the EISNER CONTEST by 


Scout T. S. Christopher, of Gadsden, Alabama. 
to be awarded in the contest series of 1923. 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement - is 
to be in the form of a letter or a com- 
position of 100 words or less, as follows: 


At the top left-hand corner of a sheet 
of paper (letterhead size—84” x 11”— 
if possible), PRINT your name and ad- 
dress; pen and ink must be used. Below 
this, start your advertisement or your 
letter or composition containing the facts 
you think would make a good basis for 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to 
use in advertising the Official Boy Scout 
uniform. Mail this to 


EISNER CONTEST EDITOR 
CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Firtu Ave. New Yor City 


Letters are to be sent, beginning at 
once, to be considered. as follows: 

Those received up to and including 

April 15th, 1923, to be entered for 

the first prize awarded, to be an- 


nounced in the June BOYS’ LIFE. 


(Good for you, T. S.!) 








GREAT PRIZE OFFER 
renewed by the 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


Each month your choice of— 


SCOUT COAT AND BREECHES, OR 
SCOUT SHIRT AND SHORTS, OR 
SCOUT HAT AND STOCKINGS 


To be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, in the opinion 
of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or material for an advertisement, 
for the OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS, as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, by the Sigmund Eisner Co. The Judges will be a com- 
mittee of three men from the staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, they 
will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily in the order named: 
Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument). 4 

Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful). 

Whether copy is based on experience. 

NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be considered as a 
part of that advertisement, but will not, by its mere presence, make the copy 
more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, such illustrations will be pub- 
lished, but the staff artist reserves the right to illustrate any copy which is 
awarded a prize and published. : 








His drawing has the added distinction of capturing the first prize 


Those received from April 16th toJ 
May 15th inclusive, to be en- 
tered for the prize to be awarded in 
the July BOYS’ LIFE. 


These dates, progressing as above, are 
to apply on each succeeding month, 
until further notice. 


If two or more contestants submit 
identical prize-winning answers, the full 
amount of the prize awarded will be 
given to each one of them. {if, in the 
opinion of the judges, two or more 
answers shall be considered of equal 
prize-winning merit, each answer will be 
awarded the full amount of the prize in 
question. 


Answers for each month will be con- 
sidered independently of answers for 
previous or succeeding months. DO 
NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR 
Thee THAN ONE MONTH AT A 
TIME. 








THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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